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Letter from the Chairman to the Congress Presidents 


CONGRESS AGRARIAN REFORMS COMMITTEE, 
7, Jantar Mantar Road, 

New Delhi. 


Camp Wardha (C.P.), 
9 th July , 1949. 

Dr. B. Pattahhi Sitaramayya, 

President, Indian National Congress, 

7, Jantar Mantar Road, 

New Delhi. 

Dear Dootor Pattahhi, 

I have much pleasure in submitting here¬ 
with to you the Report of the Agrarian 
Reforms Committee, 

% 

I may recall that this Committee was 
appointed hy your predecessor in office. 
Dr. Rajendra Prasad, and the details about 
its constitution, terms of reference, pro¬ 
cedure and other relevant matters will be 
found in the Introduction of the Report. 

May I draw your attention to the tables* 
Indicating the sittings of the Committee 
and attendance of members-both at its deli¬ 
berative meetings and visits to provinces 


See appendices ‘ A * and ‘ B " 
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to gather evidence. I regret very much that 
the Committee has not had the "benefit of 
attendance of some of the mem'bers at these 
sittings and visits and such members have 
been too busy to be able to go through the 
masses of information that we gathered. 
Having deprived themselves of the opportu¬ 
nity of clarification of view-points pre¬ 
sented by the witnesses they have not in 
certain matters been able to see eye to eye 
with the other members and therefore, they 
have been obliged to resort to submitting 
separate notes which also I herewith append. 
As these notes lack the background of the 
Committee’s investigations, you will agree 
with me that they are inclined to be rather 
academic and you know best how to assess 
these notes. 

Yours sincerely, 
J. C. KUMARAPPA 
Chairman. 



INTRODUCTION 


On the unanimous suggestion of the Revenue Ministers' Conference 
which met in Delhi in Dccembei, 1947, Dr Rajendra Prasad, the then 
Congress Piesident, appointed an Agiarian Refonns Committee 

Pei sonnel 

Shri J C Kuinaiappa was appoiiued the ( hail man ot the Committee 
Other members ol the C.omnnutt were 

1 Piol M L Dantwala, 

Readci in Agiicultural Leemomus, 

Bomba\ ITnivcrsit) School ol Ecouoimcs 

2 Shn S Das Gupta, 

Secrctaiy, Board of Revenue, 

Goveinmcnt of West Bengal 

3 Shn 1 V Raghavulu, 

Repiesentative, Agncultinal I.aboin 

4 Shn O P Runaswamy Reddiai, 

Lx-Piemiei, 

Madras Government 

5 Shn N G Ranga, 

President, All-India Kisan Congiess 

6 Shn Ameei Ra/a, 

Sccrctaiy, Zamindan Abolition Committee, 

U P Government 

7 Shn Phulan Prasad Vanna, 

Member, Damodar Valley Corpoiation 

8 Shn K Mitra, 

Secretary, Econ and Pol Research Dept, 

All-India Congress Committee (Member-Secretary) 

Terms of Reference —The following were the terms of reference of 
the Committee 

“The Committee will have to examine and make recommenda¬ 
tions about agrarian reforms arising out of the abolition of zamindan 
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system ir the light of conditions prevailing in the dillcient provinces 
The CiOminittcv will consider and report on co-opeiativc famiing and 
methods of irnpioving agricultural production, position of small holdings 
sub-tenants, landless labourns and generally on improving the conditions 
ol igiicnlfu/aJ iiiial j;oj>n]ation ” 

(hi 1 hd hchmaiy, 1918 the Committee had its inanguial meeting, 
Di R ijendsi Piasad picsiding 

Sim \ V R<ig]ia\ulii was nomnnted by the Congicss President as 
,i upuseiilalive ol agruultural laboineis The (ongicss President 
obsdvtd (liat wliiU the C ongiess Etononiic Piogianmic (.omnuttei > 
RcfJoU should SCI VC generady as a guide to the Conniuttt e, it sliouid bt 
flee to make any otlu i lei oinniMidations which niiglu be lound luecssaiy 
11c .ilso suggested th it the Committee should coiKcin UscJI with bo*h 
lact fintlmg tncl ])olic\ miking 

Questionnaire In a subsccjuenl sitting (lu ( oniinituc drafted i 
(pic stiofinnnr (Apj^cndix () which is icldicsstd to the Provincial 
CtOVC 1 nments, Pio\incial ( on>icss CommilUcs public men kisaii oigaur 
sations, univeisilics mcl cxoeits 

Ill May, 1918, the ( ommittce met aiul considcied the iej>Iics received 
in iesj)onse to the cpiestionnunc and detidccl to loiu ilu pioviuces (Th( 
list ol ])eis()ns <ind insiiuuions resj^onding to onr qiu ^tioniifu'n is given 
in Ajipcndix f) As the (piesiiorniani acldusscd Ii) the Committee ‘s 
drain d on an ovcnill ippioach to die igiaiiin piobicin ol the touiitiy 
it was ihflicult lo get an idea ol the pioblem in all its local vanalious 
and niliic.icies from the rcjilies icccived It w is, iheieloic, nccessaiy to 
collect d.it I Inst hand by local tn(|uii) It was also consideicd essenti il 
to get the UtUlions of IIu peasants to the [iioposed scheme of agrarian 
le foi nis 

Tours in the provinces Vccoidingly, the tom piogiamine ind panels 
ol members visiting cliilcKiU [iiovinees weic diiwn up 1 lu' C^ommittee 
staitcd Us toiu of the piovniecs on func 15 1918 and begin its work ot 
recording oral evidence of witnesses in Ccntial Piovinces «ind Beiai The 
Coiimuttee visited Rombav, Assam, Bengal, Oiissa, Bihai, Madras and 
the U P The Committee could not visit East Punjab, hist due to the 
unsettled conditions on account of partition and later on due to the 
prolonged mmisteiial tangle The CiOmmittee finished its tours in 
January, 1949 The itmeraiy of the Committee is appended to this 
icpoit (Appendix D) The list of pci sons who deposed before the Com¬ 
mittee as well as the vill.iges where peasants were examined by the Com¬ 
mittee IS shown in the Appendix {Appendices E and H) The Comniittei 
could not finish its toms aecouling to the time schedule on account of such 
unforeseen events as the Hydciabad situation, and floods of unprecedented 
magnitude in Bihar and U P 
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We may also point out that a complete verbatim record of the evi¬ 
dence of the witnesses examined by the Committee as well as of the 
examination of the peasants have been kept In drafting the mam report 
we have largely drawn upon these records and we feel sure that these 
would be of considerable use for detailed studies of problems in tenure, 
tenancy and agricultural conditions of the country 

Provisional decisions and the Report—Soon aitei the loins, th< 
Committee met in the last week ol February, 1949 and in 10 sittings canit 
to provisional conclusions on the issues to be dealt with in the leport 

In the middle of May, 1919, the Comnnttiv again ukl ind in course 
of 18 sittings considered the diaft repoit and (iecidecl ihat the final dralt 
should be prepared in the light of the suggested changes 

It was circulated to the numbeis by the lOth ol |un(, 1919 By 
the 30th of June the meiiibeis suhmitteil to the Chairman then remarks and 
notes, and the icport w ts finally adopted by thf second week of July In 
all the Comip'ttee lield five meetings and had 11 sittings A chart show¬ 
ing the attendance of mcmbeis in the meetings is appended (Appendix A) 

Acknowledgement—Wc take this oppoitunity ol thatiking the Pro¬ 
vincial Governments for oflenng full co-opeiation in oui work We aie 
grateful to them loi contiibuting the sum ol Rs 15,000 (Rupees I’lvi 
thousand each Provincial Goveinment) towards the expenses of the Com 
mittce A statement ol expenses is sliown in Appendix I 

Wc thank the All IiKh«i Coiigitss Committee foi giving atcommoda- 
tion to our office as well as assisting oui stall in various ways 

Appreciation of services—We dcsiu to place on leeoid our high 
appreciation of the services rendered by Shu K Mura, our colleague on 
this Committee, who functioned as Us Secietary 

Our enquii'y was eountry-wide including the multilaiious phases of 
agriculture and allied interests This called for a great amount of 
organisation and lesoiucelulness in (olleeting the data and a careful and 
intelligent stud) ui collating them When all this was done by oui 
indefatigable Secretaiy and placed before the Committee at its session 
in February it came to tentative decisions The draft report was drawn 
up by him on ihc basis of the decisions taken by the Committee and 
considered by the Committee at its session in May 1949 

But for his devotion, application and industry it would not have 
been possible to submit this report so soon after the piovincial surveys 
were completed 

We also wish to express thanks to the staff who assisted the Secretary, 
s[>ecially the Assistant SccreLai 7 , Shri H D Malaviya and Shri P H 
Seshan, stenographei and general assistant Shri Malaviya was of great 
help in organising the tours of the Committee and collection of data 
directly from the jicasants Fie showed great aptitude in keeping the 
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huge mass o£ records, documents and data collected by the Committee 
in such a shape as to be readily available for the reference of the Com¬ 
mittee He assisted the Sccietary ably m ninning the Committees office 
on a high stnndaid of efficiency, and was of considerable help to the 
.Secretary m drafting the Report 

Shri P H Seshan who was the only stenographer of the Committee, 
checifully put up long and inconvenient hours ot work His work as a 
sLcnograplici was leally of a \ery high older He also wwked as a 
general assistant and helped the Committee's work in the collection of 
factual and staListichl data 

The Committee’s thanks and wairn appreciation are due to the 
services of Shn R K Nigam and Shri Sisir Kumar Cxupta tendered as a 
labour of love in piepanng some of tin statistical tables which are 
incorporated in our Report 



Summary of Report of the Congress Agrarian 
Reforms Committee and its Recommendations 

Plan of the Report 

Iht Comnuttet’s Rcpoil is divided into eleven chapteis 

1 he fiist tour chapteis deal with the mam problems ol lights in land, 
the futuic pattern ot agiaiian e(onc\my and the place of co-operative 
farming therein, and the question of machinery ol land management 
Other chapteis deal witli pi oh Jems of agticuUuial indebtedness, rural 
finance and maiketing, agneultuial laboiii, st<djiIisatiou of agricultural 
prices, agricultural improvements, agro-uulusti ics, rural welfare and 
agricultural statistics 

Recommendations 

Land Refoims — Iht Committee feels that dicre cannot be any last¬ 
ing improvement m agneultuial production and efficiency without com¬ 
prehensive lefonns lu the rouiitiy’s land systtm lire Congress in its 
election manifesto and the Rcpoit of the Lconomic Progiamme Committee 
has dcclaied itself in lavoiu ol the elimination of all intermediaries 
between tht Stitt and the tillei The Zamindaii Abolition Bills in the 
various provinces winch an m dillcrent stages ol implementation, are 
a first step tow aids that objective But even after the abolition of the 
/amindan, there would lemain a large clement of non cultivating interests 
m land Ihc Committee is siioiigly ol the opinion that m the agrarian 
economy (d India tlicie is no jiKicc loi interniediaiies and land must 
belong tu the tdlei, subjLct u> toiidiLioiis meiitioiied hereafter The 
Committee has, theiefoie recommended that, in future, subletting of 
land will be prohibited except in the case ot widows, minors and other 
disabled persons lo (ovci the period ot transition, however, the Gom- 
imttec has recommended i set ol lights loi the actual tillers who are 
themselves not owners ot hnd ihosc who have been cultivating land 
continuously loi a period ol six years should, in the opinion of the 
C>oinmutee, automatically get lull occupancy rights In case of others 
the Committee has rceommended that the owner may have the option, 
up to a certain period, to lesumc the holdings for personal cultivation 
subject to certain vveli cU liiicd conditions Only those who put m a 
minimum amount ot physical labour and participate in actual agiicul- 
tural operations would be dexmed to cultivate land personally The 
ownei will have the option to resume the holding to the extent to w'hich 
It is ncccssaiy to make his seif cultivated holding economic He can, 
however, resume moic land, up to the maximum pres(ribed if thcieby 
he does not i educe the tenant’s holding below the economic The 
Committee has also recommended that the tenant should have the right 
to purchase the holding at a reasonable price to be determined by regional 
Land Tribunal The tenant should be assisted by a suitable financial 
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agency in pui chasing the holding The Committee has laid special 
emphasis on immediate prevention of all evictions and the preparation 
of record ot rights by local Land Tribunals with which non-official opinion 
will be associated All tenants, to whichever class they may belong, must 
be protected from rack-renting and illegal exactions There will be 
provision for determination by Land Tribunal of reasonable rent as well 
for the commutation of rents in kind into cash 

Pattern of Agrarian Economy . 

The existing pattern of agiaiian economy is so complex and the 
problems which it has to face aic so vailegated that no single uniform 
method ot land utilisation can meet the icc|iiiicnKnls of the situation 
I he Committee has, howevei, kept bcloic itscU some of the mam 
principles which should govern the agiaiian poluv ol the country 

(?) The agiarian economy should piovidc an oppoitunitv foi the 
development of the faiiiuis pcisonahty, 

(??) Ihcic should bt no scope loi exploitation ol one class by 
.inotlier, 

(III) Then should be inaxnnum elluHney of pioeluction 

(w) 1 he scheme ol utoims should he within the realm e>£ 
piacticability 

Though the Committee has tceommended inoie than one type of 
farming, it has adhered to the piinciples laid down above Thus thougli 
there is a vaiiety in form, theie is umtv in idea 

Size of Holdings 

The basis e)( diHc rentialion in the types ol tainnng vs Inch guided the 
Comnuttev is mainly the si/c of holdings foi the purpose of analysis 
the Committee has evoived three norms ot si/cs of holdings—Basic, Econo 
mic and Optimum 

Economic Holdings 

The eentral concept is that ol an Economic holding which should 
be dctei mined according to the agronomic conditions of different regions, 
on the following principles 

(?) It must aflord a reasonable standaid of living to the cultivator, 
(n) It must piovide full employment to a family of normal size 
and at least to a pan of bullocks 


Basic Holding 

The logic behind such diHcicnti itioii is that holdings below the 
economic size demand a dilfcrent appioach and treatment, say that of 
rehabilitation But the number and peicentage of such holdings m 
India IS so large that the task of rehabilitation of such a vast sector of 
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the agrauan economy would be beyond the organisational competence 
of the State The Committee, theieforc, has evolved the concept of a 
Basic Holding which will be smallei than the economic holding and to 
which the rchabilittitiori ticatmcnt may be given A basic holding is a 
holding sm.dlei than which would be palpably uneconomic from the 
point ol Mcw ot efficiency ol agiieultutal opeiations Thus, there will 
be between the Basic and the hconomie Holdings a category' which though 
uneeonoinie in the sense ol being unable to provide a rcastjnable standard 
of living to tile (ultiviun lua) not be* incffiiunt loi pniposes ol agn- 
ciillural <)j>ei,itions 

Optimum Holding 

Th< ( omnnttee has also leJt that theie should be a eedmg to the 
si/e ol holdings whuli an ' one fainui should own and cultivate In 
the first plue, the supj)Iy ol buid, in )elation to the numbci ol people 
seeking it, is so limited th.n not to put a ceiling on individual holdings 
would be iiialional and unjust Secondly, nndci the present technique 
ol cidtiNciUon, the inainigeilal capadly ami fin.nuial resources ol an 
.ivcragc cultivatoi in liiclia, the optimum si/e oi a holding has to be fairly 
low I he (a)nnnittec b.is iheieloie, uconinunded that the optimum 
si/c should l)( thiec rinus ilu si/c ol ilu ((onoinic holding Ccitain 
exeeptions, boucvci, Im\( been allowed in cases ol joint lamilics and 
chantable institutions 

It is aigiied that the ini|)osition ol such ceilings to ownership in one 
sector of economy will iie<itc anomalies I he Committee, however, is 
compelcni io make leconnnendations only with regaul to the agrarian 
economy but has cveiy hope that a similar principle of distributive^ justice 
w^ouid be applied to othci scctois ol oin economy 

Modes of Farming 

Ffunily F(i) nis \ hi (onnmtUe lias leconniKneled icstiictcd* form 
of famdv lainnng loi beddings Ijctwccn the Basic and the Optimum si/cs 
It IS decided to lower the limit of lannly iarimng below the Lconomic 
si/e in the hope thai the provision ol multipurpose co-optialive facilities 
would udme to a gieat extent the inefficiency involved in l.irmmg on 
such units 

Co-operafwe Joint Fat niin(r —Then, is, however, a Iiniu he lejw'^ tvhich 
tamily farming even with all the cooperative aids implied in better farm¬ 
ing ceases to be economic The Committee has, thcieloic, recommended 
Co-operative Joint Faiming loi holdings below^ the basic size 

This, howevei, does not mean that all the below Basic Holdings in 
a village would be lumped into a single giant cooperative in which the 
cultivator may lose his individuality A Co-operative Joint Farm can 


•Ref to section on Rights 
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be formed, whenever the lequisitc numbei of below basic holders come 
together and constitute .i holding of the optimum size 

The Committee convinced that without these co operative moulds— 
Better Farming foi family faims and Joint Farming for holdings below 
basic, the efficiency of agiicnltuu tannot be siibsiantially increased It 
has, theielore, recommended that the State slionld be empowered to 
enforce the application ol vaiying degrees ol (oopciation foi different 
types of fainiing Thus, while the family I mnei (holdci of a f«irni 
between the Basic anel the optiinum) will ha\t to make use of the multi- 
puipose cooperative society foi inaiketing, eiedit etc, the below-basic 
holder will have to cultivate his faim jointly with such othei holders 
Flic organisational and othei difficiiltus involved in the implementation 
of tlu pioposal, howevci, would necessitate Us spiead ovei a jjcnod of 
time A beginning may be made in selected aieas and Us extension may 
be entrusted to specially iMined peisons unelci the planned direction and 
contiol of a Provincial (aiopcMtivc Faiming Boaid The gradualncss 
of the preigiamme, intcllig».iu juop.iganda, libeial state aid and us judici¬ 
ous miplemeiUation by a sjiecially trained cadie would to a very great 
extent reduce the psychologic<d liesitalion ol die fannei to take to the 
co-opeiative patterns lecomircndeel by tlu Committee The Committee 
firmly believes that the agraiian tiaditions ol this couiUiy aie m favour 
and not against the C.omniaue’s leeunuuendalions 

Collective tmining — Y\\l (Aminiiltc^e has iccommended the Collective 
typt of fuming on a poiiion ol ledaiiued lands wlierc landless agri¬ 
cultural labourcis would oe settled This will to a certain extent help 
in satisfying the land hungci ol the landless labouieis and give an 
opportunity to (he State to lesl the teoiiomies ol mechanised farming In 
the iiiiti d stages tlu State will have to piovidc the necessary resources 
The Coinmut(e is ol liu opinion ihat individual settlements should on 
no .iceount be dlo^vcd on luwly redamud lands 

With legaul lo tlu land above ihc rcihng to holelings, subject to 
the rights of the tenants, tlu s ime should be used foi the purposes of 
coopeiative joint iaiming wiunevei such land can be obtained in a big 
bloc When such land is a\ailable in seatteied bus, u may be used for 
making uneconomic holdings economic 

State hai7nnv^ — \\u ( omnntiee luis also utommended the eieation 
of state farms for the put pose ol lese.ndi and e xpcunienlation 

Rights in Land 

On the question of lights in land the (.ommutee is of the opinion 
that these should be shaicd between the (oniniunity and the tiller The 
idea of piopiietoiship in whidi ihc owner could use or misuse land as 
he likes is mcongiuous with the ecoiiomie and social needs of our times 
This, howevei, tloes not mean that the State should assume all the rights 
and authoiity leaving no scope foi initiative on the part of the cuiti- 
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vator and foi the development of his personality The cultivator will 
have permanent, transferable and heiliable light of cultivation subject 
to the following conditions 

(1) that he docs not sublet his holding, 

(2) that he tiansfers his holding according to well-defined priori¬ 
ties laid down by the appropriate authority and at a puce 
which is leasonablc and not speculative, 

("'J) that he conforms to the test of good husbandly and the scheme 
of ciop-planning proposed from rinu to time by the Land 
Commission 

The rights vested in the community au to bi cKcuiscd by the Land 
Commission through agencies at dilfetent levels, <hc f>asir one being 
the Village Panehayat eleeted on adult lianchise and pioportional repre¬ 
sentation The Panehayat will be in ihaigc of all the common assets 
of the village eg the waste land, village site:>, tanks, forests etc It will 
also be responsible lot ihe collection of land latcs from the eultivatois 

Land Management 

The Committee stiongly believes that the picseiu system of adminis¬ 
tration pertaining to the various aspects of land use and management 
IS very faulty Though ot late thcie h<ive been some elfoits at co-ordinat¬ 
ing the woik of clepaitmeiits coneeinecl with the problems ol the agrarian 
economy, the integiatcd outlook which is so necessary lor a comprehensive 
solution cjf the piolileiu conspicuous by its absence Secondly, the 
approach is still buicnuiauc with its cliaiactcnstic weakness cjf icd tapism 
and lack ot sympathy The ( ommittcc has, thcrefoic, recommended a 
single and integrated machinery with regional units composed ot different 
elements—officials, cxpcits uid icpiescntativcs of the agricultural popula¬ 
tion with all the powcis and icsponsibilitics at present vested in various 
departments dealing with the pioblems of agiarian economy The idea 
IS to inipou i lunctional rather than a political appioach in land adminis¬ 
tration Maxiniuin elloif will have also to be made at decentialising the 
functions ol this admiinsiiativc niachinei^ by devolving as much power 
as possible on the legional units 

At the apex ol this machineiy will be a Statuloiy C ential Land 
Commission whose primaiy duty would be to evolve an all India scheme 
of crop-planning and allocate scarce lesoiuces accoiding to priorities 
There will be Provincial Land Commissions with a wider lange of func¬ 
tion and responsibilities The Provincial Land Commission will be 
assisted by a number of specialised Boards such as those for Rural tinance, 
Co-operative Farming, Wages Determination, etc The Committee has 
also recommended the creation of a Rural Lconoinic Civil Service for 
the execution of the Commission's work There will be similar regional 
authorities in charge of a group of villages, the basic unit being the 
Village Panehayat 
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Agricultural Indebtedness—Rural Finance and Marketing * 

On the quc‘‘tion of agricultural indebtedness, the Committee is of 
the opinion that foi a large sectoi of the agianan population the burden 
of indebtedness has not diminished in spite of high prices It has, there¬ 
fore, recommended compulsory scaling down of the debts on the basis 
of the paying capacity and the equity of the loans in case of farmers 
In case ol agricultural labourers, however, the Committee has recom¬ 
mended complete wiping out of all indebtedness The Committee has 
vvholchcartedly endorsed the schemes loi coiiipulsoiy legistiation and 
control of inoneylcnders 

1 ht impoilaut qucstuai, howcvci, is the piovision of alternative 
(ledit at reasonable rates Foi this the Committee has suggested that there 
should be a single ageney in charge of all credits The credit should be 
as far as possible controlled, lunctioiicd and in kind and the fullest use 
should be made of multipuipose coopeiativcs for the pinposc 

The main tcatiue of the Committee's recommendation, however, is 
that lack of cicdit-woithiness should not come in the way of the culti¬ 
vator in seeming the essential requirements of fanning This has been 
the biggest impediment in the progress of instuiuional ciedit The per¬ 
centage of uncrcdit woTthy cultivators in India is so v.ist that any scheme 
of credit which coniines itself to the so called eiedit-woithy culiivatois 
will only toueli the hinge of the pioblem leaving the vast number to tlie 
mercy of inoney-lendeis The Coinmitiee iccognises that the extension 
of credit to uncredit-woUhy cultivatois would ultimately amount to a 
scheme ot subsidisation liut there seems to be no escape from such 
commitments All such finance may be consideicd as a part of a scheme 
of rehabilitation 

According to the (amimitlce legiilatcd market, multi-purpose co¬ 
operative societies, uul licensed u alehouses would Ik the major planks 
in the scheme ol reforms of marketing and nnal finance 

Agricultural Labour 

I he (ammiiltee lias l.iid gieai stiess on ilu immediate amclioiatioii 
ol the conditions ol agueultural labouieis It has loiind sufficient evi¬ 
dence of agrestic scrUlom in many parts ol India espcciallv in Gujerat and 
Madras Lmployment ol such labour in the opinion ol the Committee 
should immediately be made a cognizable offence The C.ominittcc has 
also recommended an eaily implementation of the provisions of the 
Minimum Wages Act loi agueultural labouiers through Wage Boards. 
Piovision of housing sites and pievention ol ejceiment should be given 
lop piiority The mam problem of agricuhmal labouier is. however^ 
uneniploymeiit and under employment which can bo taekled only by a 
planned development ol suitable agro industries lo stimulate mobility 
of the labouiers it will be necessary to establish Employment Bureaus 
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whose functions would be to explore the opportunities of alternative 
employment and offei special facilities to labourers for migration 

State legislation alone, however, on all these questions will not 
produce the desired result Vnd the cflort will have to be backed up by 
A stiong tiadc union movement Thcie should be a separate trade union 
of landless labourers But in older to be successful they should be in 
intimate touch witli the oiginisation ol urban labom 

Agricultural Price 

The ConmuUcc believes that the assui<iiiee ol a iLasonablc income 
to the agricultunsts ihiough stabilis«mon of piucs oi i scheme of Crop 
Insurance is ncccssaiy ior the success of agi ui<m rcfoiins It has, there¬ 
fore, recommended that a technique sliould bt evolved for maintaining 
parity between piitcs of agiuultur.d and industiial eommodities 

Agricultural Statistics 

The Committee has emphasized the need loi the piopcr maintenance 
of dgiicultuiai statistics v\ithoiit which no sound policies of agiicultural 
planning and development can be foimulatcd I he point that needs 
to be noted is th it the task of oiginising the statistics should be a joint 
effort of statisticians and agiicultural economists 

Rural Welfare 

No agiauan relorm will be complete unless it embiaces the aggregate 
life o[ \illagens In .i fin.il ehaplci the ComiiiitUc has, thercfoic, given 
a compiehensive plan loi the oiganiStilion of rural welfare, some of the 
mam ingredients of which iic the piovision of basic education with 
agiiculturc as the mam cialt, unai heallh oiganisation and the develop¬ 
ment of the Village Panehayat 

Agrarian Reforms Commissioner 

The Committee would reciuest the Indian National Congress to look 
ujx)ii Its set of lecommcndations not as isolated pieces but as a single 
integrated pattern One can neither appieciate nor implement them in 
parts Some of them aic, no doubt, of a fundamental character But 
fundamental problems can never be tackled by patch Avoik leforms 

The implementation oi the lecomnicndations would icquac dctci 
mination, drive and imagination While the Committee is aware that 
the implementation ol the lefoims will naturally be gradual m charactci, 
Agrarian Reforms Commissioncis with necessary powers should, howevei, 
be immediately appointed both at the Central and Provincial levels 
There should be Provincial Commissioners charged with the task of 
quickening up the pace of the agrarian reforms in the Provinces and also 
a Central Commissioner to co-ordinate the reforms m the Provinces and 
ta bring to the notice of the Central authority the obstacles in the way 
of such co-ordination and uniform progress 



CHAPTER I 

The Pattern of Agrarian Economy 

1 Behind the varied systems of land tenures, agricultural conditions 
and practices prevalent m the different provinces, the agrarian economy 
of India today presents a remarkably unifoim picture of inefficiency, low 
products ity and small units of production 

2 Regarding the disuibution of the agricultural holdings accord¬ 
ing to si/e we have prepared the following table on the basis of official 
data for some provinces and data collected by non-official agencies for 
other provinces Though the data collected in the different provinces 
may have been based on different categories, yet they serve to indicate 
the smallness of holdings dl over the country 


Percentage of fajntlies with different snes of land holdings (in acres) 


Province 

j 

Less than 2 

1 

2-5 

i 

1 

i 5-10 

1 

1 

10 & above 

♦ Assam () 

38 9 

1 

27 4 

21 1 

126 

Bihar 

N A 

j N A 

N A 

N A 

|Bombay(-) (Gujerat Districts) 

27 5 

25 7 

22 3 

24 5 

(Deccan) 

19 8 

16 7 

18 8 

44 7 

(Karnatak) 

12 2 

19 2 

21 7 

46 9 

West Bengal 

34 7 

28 7 

20 0 

16 6 

C P('^) 

49 0 


21 0 

30 0 

Orissa 

50 0 

1 

27 0 

13 0 

10 0 

Madras 

51 0 

31 0 

70 

11 0 

u PC) 

55 8 

25 4 

128 

60 


♦Based on a sample survey of 2 613 families in Darrang District, Assam 
fBiscd on a sample suivey by Shn Sankpal, Director, Bureau of Economics and 
Statistics. Bombay 

(1) Size of the holdings in the original data were in bighas and the figures for 
converted groups of “\cs” arc, therefore only approximate 

(2) % of cultivators instead of % of families 

(3) figures are based on information collected in 1938, % of tenants 

(4) % of cultivators 

Source —In all cases except West Bengal the source is the Government For West 
Bengal, data have been taken from the written reply of Prof P K Roy, 
Professor of Economics, Bangabisi College, Calcutta For undivided Bengal, 
please refer to Land Revenue Commission Report, Vol II, Table 8 (b) 
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3 Irom the abovL table it is clcai that the bulk ot our agriculturists 
are small holders Tt is also an admitud lact that theie is not enough 
agricultural land to provide every cultivating family with an economic 
holding Theretore, one ol the most lundamental reforms should aim 
at the transference of the siuplus population on land to non-agncultural 
pul suits Unless this fundamental agrarian icform is given effect to, the 
reform of land tenure alone will be barren of any perceptible result so far 
as the standard of living the peasant and agiicultural cHiciency aic con¬ 
cerned No doubt an impiovcd agiicultural teehnujue, use of better seed, 
more manure and gicater inigational facilities arc steps towards an 
efficient agrarian economy But the lad is tha unless the unit ot pio 
duction IS also mad( suffuiently largo tin fanner vvould not ho in a 
position to get the lull ad\aiUage oi lh< u loim ol land tenuic uhich 
might conduce to efficiency in agucnlrine 

4 Capitalist Farming or hstate Farming —Capitalist oi 4 state Faiin- 
nig is veiy common in Am.iica and Cicat Britain In India, there arc 
also a few txamplcs oL Lstate Faiming, moslly in the tea, eoffee and 
riibbei plantations *\ltei the Indian Wai ol Independence ol 1857, 
attempts were made to build up a bulwaik against future usings 
by settling retired Butish Civil and Militaiy officers in the lea, 
coffee and rubbci estates m the Himabiyas and Nilgiiis Under 
special concessions lands were acquired and idvanrcs granted in the 
shape of seeds Latei on advantage was taken of these privileges by 
[ndians as well Indian and Luiopean colonists built up fanns on large 
blocks in the inigatecl legions ol the Punjab, Sind and U P Some ol 
these faims arc still in opeiation Sometimes waste-lands were leased and 
estates built up Such estates may be divided into two categories 

(1) hstates owned and oj)orat(cl by jiidividuals oi a syndicate or a 
joint stock company On these local laboui is employed on 
WMge basis loi «ill opeiations and the supervision staff of the 
superioi cache is provided by people from outside Modern 
technique and the most improved variety of seeds and fertil- 
iscis are used 1 he ownei oi the manager lives on the estate 
and supervises the operations This type is common in Deccan 
Sugaicanc Estates and lea Estates of the hills 

(2) Estates owned by a single person or a corporation where lands 
are parcelled out to permanent or semi-pcrmanent tenants who 
are helped to impiove their position in agricultural operations, 
housing, education and health Sir Daniel Hamilton's estate 
at Goshaba is an excellent example of such type of estates 

It IS claimed in favour of capitalist farming that by the use of modern 
methods of production, it places land undei conditions of maximum 
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ULiiisation and piovides laii nagcs and wholes»onie conditions o£ work 
to labourtrs 

Capitalist lainnni> cannot be ic(onnnciidtd .is a general method of 
lUilisarion o[ agiuidtural resources because it would deprive the agn- 
eultuiisLs ol then rights in 1 ind, turn them into mere wage earners and 
subject sociel) to eapitalrst control in such a vital matter as supply ot 
lood it VNouId also create the problem ol displaced personnel It is 
suggested that il most oi lire processing ol agiieultuial products is done 
on the larm rtsell and il bypioelucts are used lor suitable manulactuies 
on the spot is is done at Waiehanelnagai and Ravalgaon, this ]>roblera 
ol le employing small holders ean Ik allevi iied ( oiiside ral)l\ hut the 

main dilheuUv ni the w.iy ol any gieat extension ol sueh liiims would 
be to hrid men with vision, synijjathv and enter pi ise se) lucessarv foi sueh 
iirulei takings Vs a m.iLlei ol lael, the big /imiiidais though possessing 
thousands of .leies loi then jHisonal (ullivation, have not in the eouise 
of these yeais taken to thi> type of estate liiming 

It beeoiiies a dilleunt pioposiiion ljo\\(\ei, ivheii new lands have 
to be leclaimed thioiigli investment ol Inge capital lesouiees and the 

State IS not in a posiiion to jnovide such investment ot capital and 

ellieieiU management as can be jjiovieled by jjiivite entcipiise Foi 
leasons already mentioned \u do not leeommeiul C..ij^ilalisL fanning as 
i genei.d iiiLthod ol letlaiming ind developing w iste I inds 1 he Land 
(commission (descubed latei) whieh would be in (Ii.uge of land manage 
merit .md l.uitl ulilisaiioir may, liowevei, at its discretion, peimii sueli 

rajnl dist Inming on limited lease basis and undei siiitabJo saleguaids 
specially in the mittei ot wages .ind condition ol A\oik of the labouiei 

5 State Farming—Uncle 1 this system (he larm is managed by (tov 
eminent officials and the igiicultuiists become wagcdabouiers It is also 
preceded by complete nationalisation ot land State laims wen developed 
on a laigc scale in Russia altei the icvoliiUon 

Swuleisky, the oHiciil Instoii.iir, admitted in F127 that tout to live 
thousand sL ite fums dining the jjeiiod ol ‘Wai C.ommiinism” did not 
piodiice enough food foi liieii own consumptiejii and for feeding the 
hve-stoek Stalin himsell iddiessing the (.enti.il (Committee of the Paity 
on fanuaiy 7, FISH, admitted that only a few state farms paid then way 
through lo use* this method ol land utilrsatiejn in our country, all lands 
would have to be nationalised and managed by bureaucrats This would 
mean mechanisation on a very big scale icsulting in laigc scale 
unemployment 

In view of the* Russian expeiicnce of State Farming and the peculiai 
ronditmns under which we have to mould the pattern of agrarian economy 
m our (ountiy we do not lecommend State Farming as a geneial method 
of land utilisation State fanning should be earned on only tor puijxrses 
of expenment and research, even if u be at a loss 
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The Ruial ReconstiiKiion Commission oi Austialid thus obseives 
on State lariiis as a method of land utilisation* 

“In most eases the iccognised State fauns in Australia are not 
intended piimarily as production units of the oidinary type but are 
moic concerned with expcumeiital and deinonstrational work 
associated with rcscauh and adoption of new methods It is true 
that then produce is often sold but it is, foi the most part, specially 
produced in leadily obtainable lonn horn other soiiucs, eg, specially 
pure seed oi sied of new varieties of plants (especially eeieals) and 
stud stock 1 heu have bcem one oi two instances vvhcie states have 
endeavovned to inn Inms solely lot the jmipose ol supplying to the 
oidinaiy maiket such ventuies have seldom, it evti, proved success 
tul Ill othei coLinlnes the expeiienee has generally been the same, 
namely, (arms winch peifoim a specihe seivicc foi an indnsliy are 
oltcn su(((ss(ul (n.nnely the Danish Faun which lear heifei calves 
foi daily launers), those with the sole objective ol maintaining sup¬ 
plies aie seldom iincjualifted successes” 

The existing State farms in India for leseaich and deinonstiation 
have not yielded the icsults hoped fen Peas«ints have not deiived as 
much advantage Ironi these icscarchcs as expected Instead of increasing 
the numbci ol Mich State lainis, we iccommcnd that tor demonstiation 
purposes theie should be less .ind less icliance on State fainnng, demon¬ 
stration of impiovcd methods ol cultivation and technicjuc should be as 
far as possible on the plots ol the agueiiltinisls themselves 

State laumng of some limited degicc may be nccessai^ when WMstc 
lands aie icclaimcd and agiicidtural labourers are settled thereon The 
agncultuial labouicis being unable to provide the requisite manageiial 
capacity in the beginning must be assisted by State peisonricl, supervision 
and dnection but as the agueidtural labourers become trained in the 
art of management and dnection, State control and supervision should 
be withdiawii and the faun tinned into a collective lairn 

6 Collective Farming—Undei a collective larin, the owneiship of 
all lands, stock and capital vests in the community as a whole Of course, 
individual members aie allowed to occupy and use small homesteads 
separately loi keeping livestock and growing vegetables foi domestic use 
Cultivation is earned on the whole laun as one unit of oiganisation, 
under a management elected from among the mernbeis The Boaid of 
Management chalks out the programme of w^oik, directs and supcivises 
agricultural opeiations, organises ciedit, finance and marketing The 
profits of the farm may be divided in a number of ways according to the 
amount and quality of work with special rewards for efliciency While 
the means of pioduction are collectively owned and utilised the inccn- 


* f hird Report—I aiul I’lilisation and Farm Settlement, page III 
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tive of economic rewaul for such work done by an individual is to a gieat 
extent letained 

Collective farming as a gcneial method of utilising oui agricultural 
resources must be considered with the background and a proper per¬ 
spective ol the Russian expeiienee, taking into account the genms of 
Indian agncultuic and the peculiarity ol the whole economy of this 
countiy In the U vS S R even aftei a bloody levolution and establishment 
of a dictatoiship, Lenin had to go slow with tins expciimeni A detade 
after the Revolution, Stahn had to admonish the enthusiasts of collectivi¬ 
sation in his famous aiticlc ‘Dizzy w^th siuccss” In lact, the New 

Economic Policy, great resistance by the Russian peasants and the 
giadualness in the mattei of introducing collective fanning in spite of 
dictatorial contiol over the economic system—aie factors wdiich may not 
be lightly set aside Besides, huge collectives completely subordinated 

to the control of the technicians can hardly pi ovule the alinosphcie in 

which the personality of the individual tan grou and develop 

VVe do recognise the desiiability of some expeiiments in collective 
tanning on reclaimed wastelands wheie the sense of ownership is non¬ 
existent and mechanisation ol agricultural operations may be indispensable 
Collective farming under such conditions may not also lead to any loss 
of personal freedom and incentive to pioduetion The agricultural 

laboureis who should be settled on such collective faims may not have 
acquned that attachment to land which every peasant has, however small 
might be his holding On the othei hand, the collective lanii would 
improve then lot inasmuch as they would get highei wages, a share in 
the managemcni as well tis the profits of the faim 

7 Collective farms in Mexico—the Epdo —The Ejidos, oi new land 
settlements were fust formed in Mexico undci the agrarian rtloims of 1915 

The fjidos are the natuial off-spnng of the agiarian discontent of 
landless laboureis in a country of large scale capitalist fatming In 1930, 
in Mexico, out of a population ol 3 6 million on agriculture, 2 5 million 
were landless 

In 1936, Lazaie Cardenas, the President, passed laws known as the 
Agrarian Code under which 221 Ejidos were formed forthwith In the 
Laguna region alone over 3 lakh acres of farming land and 5 lakh acres 
of unimproved land w'crc distributed among 32,000 farmers By 1940 
there were 15,000 Epdos with a total area of 624 lakh acres settled with 
over 14 lakh peasants It has been estimated that onc-third of the 
Ejidos, 1 e about 5,000 were collectivised and others were distributed in 
individual holdings But land m every group was held in common 
possession 

1 he establishment of Ejidos is on a voluntary basis At least 20 
eligible peasants must in the fiist instance form into a group and apply 
for land Acquisition and settlement of land is on a collective basis and 
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the members may decide to cultivate either individually or collectively 
The administration is in the hands of two committees elected by a general 
assembly of the members each consisting of three members and three 
alternates One of these is the executive committee which elects from 
among its membcis the President who is the Executive head of the Ejido 
The othei committee has siipervisoiy functions Important administra¬ 
tive officers are elected by the general assembly, the most important among 
them being the work-chief who assigns work to each member and super¬ 
vises Its execution 

The Ejidos are supervised by highei agem ics I Ins is necessary 
because loughly about 73% ol the mcmbcis of these Ejulos are illiterate 
and have no expciicncc of maiiagcimnt and oiganisrtion 

The income of the collective Ejido is distiibuted in the term of 
wages on a daily oi piece rate basis or as a share ol the profit Wages 
are detcrnimed on the bans of quantity and lIk quality of work The 
sharing of profit is in jjroportion to the hoins of woik While produc¬ 
tion IS collectively done, life remains largely individualistic 

Regarding the collective farming of the Ljido vaiicty we e.in only 
say that it may be cxpeiimentcd on surplus lands to be acquired from 
large individual holdings as well as on reclaimed waste-lands For 
reasons already advanced in case of collective [aiming of the Russian 
variety we do not consider the collective farming of the Mexican type 
IS of much use as a general method of land utilisation 

8 Co-operative Farming in Palestine —The Kvutza oi the Jewish 
communal farm in Palestine is a moic radical social experiment than the 
collective farm m the USSR Being completely a communal organisa¬ 
tion of life, the Kvutza resembles veiy closely the Soviet Communes 
There is no private property in land The Kvutza itself holds land on 
lease from the National Fund It differs from the Soviet Commune m 
that It exists in the fiamework of an essentially capitalist society 

The Kvutza is administered by a committee of management elected 
annually by the general meeting Theie arc special committees for such 
departments as education, health, culture, and distribution of work 

Ihe most striking feature of the Kvutza is the absence of any 
individual economic reward, the basic principle behind the distribution 
of income is not according to ability but according to needs 

The Kvutza represents a degree of idealism which does not find a 
parallel under the existing conditions in India Puisued by perpetual 
and universal discrimination, the Jewish youth tried to carve out a home 
for Zionism Such conditions do not pievail among oui agriculturists 
We, therefore, do not propose that any experiment on this line should 
be tried 
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9 Individual farming assisted by co-operative better farming 
societies-Both cajjitalist fanning and collective farming have the 
advantages of carrying on agncultuial operations on large units of pro¬ 
duction Wc have noted the difficulties of introducing either capitalist 
lanmng oi collective farming as a gcneial method of land utilisation in 
oui countiy This type of farming which is earned on in Holland and 
Dcnmaik assisted by cooperative organisation of all agricultural opera¬ 
tions except fanning has much to commend itself It combines to a great 
extent the virtues of individualistic fanning, namely, the full impact 
of the creative personality of the peasant, with the advantage of large- 
scale operation thiough cooperative oiganisation in the use of costly 
modern machines, expert advice, purchase of raw materials and sale of 
<mt])iit 

The intensive peasant faiming of China and Japan with a remaikably 
high gross yield per acre has not a few advocates in our country But, 
It has been universally admitted that peasant fanning m China as well 
as m Japan is charactensed by heavy physical labour of small farmers 
In China many a farmer does the woik even of animals because human 
laboiu IS chcapei than animal laboui 

10 The Objectives of Agrarian Jbeonomy—Before settling the details 
of the future pattern of agianan economy of India wc set before our¬ 
selves some of the main principles which, according to us, the suggested 
agianan economy must satisfy to produce desirable results 

(a) the agrarian economy should provide opportunity for the 

development of individual’s personality, 

(b) there should be no exploitation, 

(c) there should be maximum efficiency of production, 
and (d) the scheme of agianan reforms should be practicable 

In making our recommendations we assume that the present system 
of land tenure would be replaced by a new scheme of rights in land 
(which wc discuss in the next chapter) Unless the agrarian economy 
satisfies all the principles laid down, it may yet be uneconomic or exploi¬ 
tative or impracticable While capitalist farming may lead to maximum 
efficiency of pioduction it may lead to exploitation and may suppress 
individual's personality, and may not be practicable because of the resist¬ 
ance of the small land-owning peasantry The introduction of collective 
farming may eliminate exploitation and may improve the efficiency of 
production but the individual peasant may find himself lost in the huge 
organisation of the collective dominated by the technicians He may 
be no better than a cog m the machine It may also lead to an agrarian 
revolt We have already noted how collective farming was resisted by 
the Russian peasants and how even the Revolutionary Government found 
It difficult to cope with the situation Resistance may be stiffer m India, 
because the ownership in land is much more universal than in the case 
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of Russia and the Government being democratically constituted may find 
It much moic difficult to tackle such resistance from the small peasant 

Our population is made up of persons in various stages ol social 
advancement To meet the requirements of these sections our schemes 
have to be vailegated No single system will serve our purpose We, 
therefore, recommend an agrarian pattern which would strike the golden 
mean among all these four principles 

12 Individual Peasant Farming—We arc of the opinion that peasant 
farming, on suitable units of cultivation undci i properly determined 
scheme of rights in land, would satisfy the agian ni tradition oi our land, 
the psychology of the peasantry as well as the agnculuual needs of the 
nation Opeiaiing on units which are not palpably uneconomic and 
assisted by a cooperative organisation at least oJ: credit and sale, the 
Indian farmei, whose skill has earned univeisal appiobation, will find 
in agriculture full scope lor the exercise of his initiative, enterpiise as 
well as incentive to production Such peasant fanning will also hold its 
own against large-scale units of cultivation so fai as output is concerned 
As individual peasant farming must be earned on suitable units of 
production, we piocced to define the limits within winch such peasant 
larming should \k carried on 

13 Economic Holding — 1 heic have been vaiious estimates icgard- 

mg the si/e of an tconomir holding I he Provincial Goveunnents in 
their replies to oin (fui siunninni have suggested different sizes for differ¬ 
ent provinces It is but common giound that an economic holding must 
vary according to the agioiiomir conditions agiicultural technique, and 
the standard of living to lie satisfied With the data at our disposal we 

aie not in a position to lay down my exact si/c of an economic holding 

foi different piovinces This is possible only on the basis of an exhaus¬ 
tive enquiry and compuhe nsivc data about lamily budgets, soil-condition 
and the natuic ol (ultivalion in dillcunl [laits of the countiy Wc, ihere- 
lore, recommend that an economu holding should be determined region¬ 
ally by an apj^ropuale anthoiity accouhng to the lollowmg principles 

(1) it must «ifioul a jcasomtble standard of living, 

(2) It must pioviclc lull employment to a family ol noimal si/c 

and at least a pan of good bullocks, • 

(3) It must havt a b.<ning on otliei lelcvant laclois pcfidiai to the 
agiaiuni economy ol the legion 

H Basic Holding—Hf low the ceonoinu holding theu would be a 
number of holdings which arc not so small as to be palpably uneconomic 
and still othei holdings which aie tiny in si/e and are palpably unecono¬ 
mic ♦ There is a gioup of holdings which stands in between the latter 
two categories and may be termed the Basic Holding Though such a 


•Please refer to Chapter III on “Cooperative rarming" 
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classification may not be piecise, we can only say that a basic holding 
would be sin all ei than an economic holding but is not palpably unecono¬ 
mic and would iiL capable ot being built up by acquisition or otherwise 
into an economic holding 

We lecommend that on holdings—basic and above, but below the 
economic, farming may be done on individualistic lines But i£ only 
ethciency ot pioduction is considered, individual farming on such hold¬ 
ings might not be alloivcd On sociological grounds, however, which aic 
Mjmctimcs wcig^i|i than puic tcononiic (onsideiaUons in foimutation 
ot economic polic)^ we iccominend individual farming on these holdings 
111 coming to thiv conclusion wc are also guided by oiu faith in the 
cfiuiency ot the coopciativc organisation foi better farming, which, 
according to oui lecommcndalions, should in course of Mine apply to all 
individual farms, big oi small 

Individual tanning may be cairied on holdings not smaller than the 
basic holding but, as wc have already pointed out, m Holland and Deii- 
maik the best lesult is provluced when individual farming is assisted by 
co-operative oiganisation I arming is done on *111 individualistic basis 
but othci opcMtions arc (U nc co-opeiatively We iccominend that in 
India to achieve luaxumun efficiency of pioduction as well as individual 
hccdom theic should lx i imiltipmposc co-opciativc in every village or 
group of villages, the mciubcrship of which uoulcl ultunatclv come to be 
compiilsoiy toi all laimcis cniying on cultivatiou eithci individually 01 
jointly 01 eollcctivcly 

15 Maximum holding—lot individual farming, as there is a lowei 
limii thcie should be an uppei limit too We feel that to avoid social 
injustice thcie should be a reasonable lelation between the economic 
holding and the maximiuu si/e ol a holdnig which an individual peasant 
can be all(j\\ccl to cultivate 

While iteonnnendmg a ceiling to individual ovvnciship ot land, we 
feel that the Indian National C.ongicss should nmnechately appoint com¬ 
mittees to considei the question ul fixing the inaxnnum limits of inccxne 
in other seetois cjf out economic life 

Very large holdings eould Ire piopcily vvoikeci, managed ind supei- 
viscci by the c3wnci hinisclt only when they arc mechanised W c have 
already pointed out the social evils of mechanised capitalist farming \s 
nr othci scctois of nation d economy, namely, commerce and indiisMy, 
so nr aguculture, an mdiviclii d can have a high level ot income only 
dnoiigh exploitation Besides, the ojjumum size ot' the faim is related 
to the technique* used and as our clfoit should be to find gainful employ¬ 
ment lor as many as possible on land till industries develop to absorb 
the suiplus population, the lechnique vvhieh may gcntially be used in 
agncultuie is only bettei ploughs and bullocks with occasional assistance 
of tiactois and other mechanical devices wherever needed We feel that 
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with bullock and plough technique the optimum unit in the interest of 
proper management by the owner-cultivator should not be more than three 
times the economic holding It is also difficult to say with certainty 
if mechanised large-scale farming is more efficient, from the point of 
productivity, than peasant faiming on economic holdings assisted by 
cooperative bcttei farming society 

In this (onnection the following statistical data* will be found of 
interest 
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•Economics ot Agriculture by A P Van Der Post—pp 170-172 
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Besides the personnel with proper vision and capacity of leadership 
may not be plentiful for the most efficient utilisation of such big land 
holdings In other countries too similar difficulties have been felt 

The amount of capital which may be necessary tor the piopei develop¬ 
ment of these big holdings may not be foithcoming from the owners of 
such holdings 

The Zamindari Abolition Committee appointed by the Goveinment 
of U P considered the question of fixing «i ceiling to the land holdings 
on the basis of 50 acres as the maximum holding The Committee recom¬ 
mended against fixing any ceiling because the surplus land available 
would be 2 5 million acres out ol a total holding area ot 41 S million acres, 
1 e about 6% and would be inadequate for the jmipose ol making unecono¬ 
mic holdings economic Ihc famine Enquiiy Coinniission Here against 
fixing any ceiling to individual holdings ilmost on similai gioundsf It 
IS also argued that if big holdings arc split up the maiketablc surplus of 
grain would diminish 

As wc do not lecommend that the surplus land acquired should be 
generally used for the purpose ol making uneconomic holdings economic 
and according to us should be, subject to the lights of the tenants, used 
for the purpose ot co-operative joint fanning, the arguments of the Zaniin- 
dan Abolition Committee of UP, that veiy few holdings could be made 
economic with this redistribution ot land as well as the appichciision that 
marketable surplus of gram would fall, lose much of their force and basis 

Wc, thcrcloic, recommend that very large holdings should not con 
tinue A ceiling to land holdings should be fixed and according to oin 
considered views it should not be moic than thiec times the size of the 
economic holding The surplus above the maxurium should be acquired 
by the appropriate authority under the Land Commission (described in 
Chapter IV) on payment of compensation at graduated multiples of the 
assessment to be determined by an impartial Tribunal 

16 Joint Family —While fixing the maximum loi a joint family, 
the claims ot all the branches constituting the joint family should be 
considered, provided an adult member of eaeh branch puts in some amount 
of minimum manual labour in cultivation Unless this consideration is 
shown to a joint family while fixing the maximum holding there would 
be a splitting up of the joint family which latter we consider to be a 
valuable social institution of India which ought not to be discardeel 


11 he Australian Rural Reconstruction Commission observes 

“Ihe management of very large units of production requires great skill and judg¬ 
ment and not very many farmers are capable of exercising those qualities to that 
extent ‘ 

(The Rural Reconstruction Commission—3rd Report—Land Utilisation and Farm 
Settlement—page 110) 

^Report of the Famine Enquiry Commission 1915—page 274 
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17 Charitable Institutions—We are aware of the seiviccs which are 
being rendered by the numeious religious and charitable institutions out 
of the income of the endowments in lands, to the cause of culture, educa¬ 
tion and human progress We, therefore, feel that our recommendation 
regarding fixation of ceiling to land holdings should be applied to the 
lands held by such institutions under the following conditions 

The management of land at piescnt undci religious, rJiaiitablc and 
edueational institutions should be made ovei to the Land Commission 
If theie are any mams and liusts t\heie the persons aie themselves culti¬ 
vators, these may be letaincd in confoiniuv \Mth oiu gciieial scheme of 
land management and (nsneiship as long as they itiidei thf scivice 
requircil of them undti the mam oi tiust 

We leeoimntnd that the Provincial Coveinments or the appropriite 
authority should guarantee and piovide the income necessary foi the 
fulfilment ol the objectives of the tiust * 

18 We lecommend the following pnonty in lespeet of disposal 
of the sill pi us land 

(/) C.o-operative Joint I arms with landless laboureis to be 
oiganiscd 

(n) To be sold out to uneconomic holders 

Ill Cooperative Farming—Individual laiming, howesci, should not 
be allowed on Jioldmgs whuh ai( smallei than basic holdings lliey 
should be in course ol time brought iinclei a scheme of co-opeiativc joint 
farming 

We have caiefully consideicd how compulsory cooperative joint larm- 
ing could be avoided and the same lesult attained through (ompiilsory 
co-opeiativc heitci lainimg iii case of below basic holding k is a well- 
attested fact m (oopeiative movement that coopeiatioii does not work 
in the midst of uttei poverty and destitution A ceitain margin of lesoiirees 
IS essential to the piopei functioning of co-opeiative better laiming We 
have noted cailiei ih.it coopciative beltu lainiing h.is achieved excellent 
results 111 Holland and Demnaik w'heie, aeeoieliiig to Van Dei Post,** any 
holding less than 25 aeies is at a seiimis disadvantage and is not an 
economic unit 

Of com sc, the scheme of eompulsoiy joint (aiming would involve 
an amount of coercion But we must also eonsidei that by the judicious 
exercise of coeicion by prisons with piopcr pcispective, the edge of 
unpleasantness involved m coeiciori can be greatly taken off 


♦See Shri O I' Ramaswainv Reddiai s note on Religious .mcl Chaiit.it)lc Institutions 
appended to this Chapter 

♦•iLeonomics of AgrituUure—pagt 170 
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In suggesting co-opeiative organisation ol; agucultuic wc have kept 
be foie om selves two types of co-operative farming 

(1) Co-operative Better Farming 
and (2) Co-operativt Joint Farming 

In Co-opciative Btttci Fanning, the individual faiiiieis pcii<nin on 
cooptimve basis all ojicrations of agncultuu evccpi farming 

In tase of co-operative joint farming, howcvci, lands, implements and 
hidIo(ks Will have to be pooled in the co-opciativc society While ni the 
toiiiiLi individual freedom and therefoie inccnlivc would be much nioic 
than in the latter, yet in ihc co-operativc joint 1 aiming society tlu sense 
ol ownciship of the cultivating rights in land, though reduced, would not 
be *dtogether absent In this respect, co-operative joint farm is quite 
distinct fiom the collective farm F.umeis pooling then lesouices namely, 
laud, implements and bullocks, in the joint farm would be paid wages 
accoiding to the laboui they put in the farm and also a portion of profits 
in pioportion to the shaics upiesentmg the capitalised value ol the 
resouues pooled by them 

Besides, to minimise the odium of cocicion and to maximise the sense 
of individual freedom \\\ iccommcnd that the fanners whose holdings 
aic smallei than the basic may not be pooled into a single giant laim 
but may he allowed volunlauly to join in my eoopeiativc joint laiiii 
up to the si/c ol the maxmuun holding which we have put at lliice times 
the econoiiiic holding Flu idea is that the mauagemeiU of such a 
eoopeiativc should be within the capacity ol the fanners and they may 
not l)e 1 educed to mere automatons m the whole liame-work The 
democratic contiol would be maintained clleclively We, however, con¬ 
template that as the laimcis would be trained in the art of management 
and the eoopeiativc spint becomes moic ingrained among them through 
eoopeiativc edueation, these small eo e^peiativcs would be integiated into 
bigger co-operatives reaping the full benefit of large scale farming till they 
reach the optimum si/c of the faim from the point of view ol technique 
as well as co-operative consciousness of the members 

The Better Farming Society of which all cultivatois of a paiticulai 
region must be mcmbeis without any exception would be a much bigger 
organisation than the eoopeiativc joint larrns Because, here wc have 
the prospect of finding men with better equipment and better capacity 
of management dhc holdeis ol optimum iaims and economic holdings, 
having had bettei opponimines and highei tiaduions, would be able to 
guide the management and organisation of such co-operatives We 
visualise that all opeiations m course of time, but credit and marketing 
immediately, would be made compulsory The hardships which may be 
apjnehended undei such ar^'angements are more imaginary than real If 
theie be any euibing of the mdividnars personality, it is essential in the 
inteicsts ol the soneiy 1 he (O operative organisation alone can strike 
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a balance between the claims oi the individual and those o£ the com¬ 
munity The society has outgrown the stage of production merely for 
profit and it is not yet ripe for an oiganisation of production for use 
We, therefore, suggest (h^ft by and laigc the society must pass through 
a period of tiansition before a just social oidei can be established m which 
man produces for use and competition is replaced by co-operation 

20 Collective Farming on Reclaimed Waste Land — We have not, 
in the meanwhile, lulcd out the possibility of creating new social values 
as well as of testing the economy of mechanised farming Wc iccom- 
mend that on leclaimed wastelands, collective farms with landless 
labourers should be organised and should not l)c scttl< d with individuals 
either foi peasant fanning, as is being done in some provinces, or 
capitalist fanning The landless labourers have no tiaditiou of individual 
fanning On icci.umccl w.istc lamb sense of ownciship also would not 
have developed Thcrefoie, in a collective farm of landless labourers on 
reclaimed waste lands iieithei would iheu be any suppression of individual 
freedom iioi any loss of incentive to pioduetioii 

The collective I aims will be much biggci in size than the co-opciative 
joint farms because the management and organisation will be provided 
by the State to i gieat extent in the beginning As the capacity for 
management of these landless lanuers develop and glow with tlicir taking 
greater and gieaUt sliait in the management, the control wnll he trans¬ 
ferred to the manage niciit of the landless labourers 

21 Within ten to hlteen veais, 18 7 million acies of land are 
expected to lx inigatcei by iIil multnpiupose piojcets (statement overleaf) 
With a little cfloit co-opeiative joint faims could be oigaiused on these 
lands Theie miglu also be experiments side by side of peasant farming 
on economic units, eo-opeiative joint laimiiig and eollective-farmmg 

22 We also leeomniend State farming toi the purpose of research 
and expcriniLiitatiou Iking conscious of the evils of bureaucratisation 
and extreme centralisation involved in State fainung we cncumscribe state 
farming to the minimum limits ami not favoin State laiming as a method 
of exploitation of the igiuultiual resouiees of the eounti) 

23 Ihe pattern oi agr.nian economy which we visualise is a 
rationalised composite one of individual iairuing assisted by co-operative 
oiganisation, co-operative joint farming, collective and stiite farming 
Fach type of farming has a contiibution to make m this jxnod of transi¬ 
tion of Indian farming and should be* given piopei faciluics for growth 
«md development 

24 In the meanwhile, intensive e(forts must be made to develop 
and organise village industries connected wath agriculture on co-opciative 
basis to eliminate unemployment and under-employment charactciistic of 
our agrarian economy Lquilibnuin in agricultuic can be lestored by the 
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reconstitution of oui agrarian pattern as well as by the balanced develop¬ 
ment of othci seetois ol oui ccononiy I lu pe'^ capita income of the 
agrarian population as well as ot tlie masses oL India can never be raised 
simply by reconstitution ot the agi.irian pattern It is doubtful if this 
leconstituted agrarian pattern will continue lor any length ot time it tJic 
whole economy is ovti-weighted by iaetois leading to discquilibiium 
Iheie should be redistiibution of population in different sectors of 
economy The following table will give some idea about the redistribu¬ 
tion ol popidations in different occupations to be ainiccl at m this plan¬ 
ning ol the i^iaiian pittern as Mcli is of the Indian economy** 


•j-lnodgrains Policy CominiUtc—Inial Report 

*Shri P P \arma. Member, Dainodar Valley Corpoiaiion 

♦•Fcononiics of I960 by Cohn Clark, M \ 
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25 It would be premature at this stage to decide in favour of any 
particular pattern of agrarian economy Only by experimentation and 
observation can we evolve—may be aftci a quartet of a century—the type 
of farming which should be the ruling pattern of agrarian economy of 
the country Simultaneously, science should bring within our reach the 
results of increasing knowledge and agricultural practices here and abroad, 
the fruits of better technology Only then the country would be in a 
position to settle down to an agrarian pattern rich with the experience 
of farming, the knowledge of science and technology developed through 
practical experience suited to our genius, tradition and the people 


X Deduced by comparing current value of net output with British assuming 
similar price levels to obtain 



Re ous and Charitable Institutions 

(A Note by Shii O P Ramaswamy Reddiay) 


I hoe aie a vast iiumbei of leligious, charitable and educational 
institutions scalteied all ovo the country discharging very useful func¬ 
tions in society Foi example, there arc nearly 27,000 Hindu temples, 
huge and small, in South India These temples have not only served 
as places ol religious worship but also have catered to culttiral, educational 
and social needs of society as a whole By running Veda Pathashalas, 
schools and in some cases even univeisities these institutions have con- 
tiibuted a gicat deal to the educational and eultuial progiess ol the society 
"Ihey have mainlaincd dispensaries and hospitals to give fiee medical aid 
to the pool Attached to these institutions are many orphanages The 
temples have also served to pieseive many of our fine arts such as sculp- 
tuie and painting By holding annual and seasonal laies and festivals 
tliey have scived foi the growth and development of local industries A 
close student would find that these temples formed the very centre of 
activity of th( entnc society 

In addition to the temples there aie a vast numbei of religious and 
chaiitable institutions known as inutt^ Then main purpose has been 
the propagation of the various philosophies ol Hindu leligion In addi¬ 
tion to that these institutions have contributed a great deal to the educa¬ 
tional and cultural growth and development 

In ancient days kings and private citizens had endowed large tracts 
of cultivable land and created trusts m favour of these institutions in 
view of then useful service to the society * These institutions mainly 
depend upon the income horn these lands owned by them for their 
maintenance and woiking 

Similarly there aic a numbei of Chnstian institutions, Chuiehes and 
Missionary institutions devoted to the service of the people Leaving 
apart their religious activities, many of these institutions have been doing 
pioneer work in the educational field Many of the colleges are being 
run very efficiently by these Chnstian institutions They have also dis¬ 
tinguished themselves in the free medical seivice of the poor Many 
orphanages are under their care and protection These institutions also 
possess agricultural lands, the income from which goes towards their 
maintenance and working 

There arc many such religious trusts belonging to Muslim religious 
institutions also 


•K would be iiiiLicsiing to find that even Muslim Kings had made great and 
valuable endowments m favour of Hindu temples and mutts 
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1 ht question iiatuially aiists whtilui in tlu applicaUon ol the 
principles laid down in the lepoit regarding the maximum holding and 
rights in land any distinction should be made between the lands belong¬ 
ing to individuals and lands belonging to these religious and charitable 
institutions While it is true that at present many ol these institutions 
are not lunctioning piopeilv and iicpnrt thoiougb oveibaiihng, they 
should not be allowed to peiish Most ol these institutions mainly 
depcntl upon the meomc liom the lanels and once this souiee ol income 
IS taken away they can no longei hinetion ellectively and efhciently In 
the veiy nature ol things these institutions Iia\( to cultivate the lands 
only thiough tenants 

Considering the lacl that these mstilulions stand on a different foot 
ing altogether the ceiling of land holding and the piineiplcs that no 
non lultivatoi slujiild own an) mreitst m lane] shoidel not be applied 
to lands h(longing to and owned bv these ins itiitions 

Iheie arc mainly three types ol mt( tests owned by these msUtulioiis 
in South India 

(I) Milivinafn )ight TJu light to colli tt the lent fiorn the Unmt 
iulti\ilois ikin to /.nnmdaii ngins 
(1^) Mehvmam and Kiidmunani uglif Ihc land ineluding the 
eultnation iigh' lielongs to the institution, 

(3) Ah not Iniuns The land ineJuding the cultivation right belongs 
to the mstmitu3n subject to payment of a quit lent 

In Ks])cct of the fust catcgoiy this tight shoedd be taken away by 
the State as in the case f)l tlie /ammdais and the institution should he 
compensated by the paynicnr of the ineome by the State and this should 
be made a chaige ou the tevenues ol the Slates 

As lai as eate'goues (2) and {S) .lie conecined, the rights ol institutions 
in these lands should not be distuihed The actual cultivation of the 
lands should he canied out by the adoption of the “Capitalist larming“ 
mc'thod set out in Chaptci I ol this Rcpoit 

If, howTvci, the land and the icnt-ieccivmg lights enjoyed by the 
religious and chaiitablc institutions are taken over by the provincial 
government or the appropriate authonty of the Land Commission, the 
provincial government oi the appropriate authonty should assuic the 
income in cash oi grains to the institutions for the due discharge of the 
functions, which aic being carried out by these institutions today 



CHAPTER II 


Rights in Land 

2(> III llu oveiall scheme of agianan icfoims while the method of 
utilisation of <igricuitinal icsouices is of (uiulamental impoitaiice, no 
less impoitant aie the cjuantiim of lights ivhich an individual peasant 
should possess in land and the determination of the exact naluic of social 
control under which those lights should be enjoyed as well as the organi¬ 
sation of a suitable ageiuy thiougli which stub tontiol might be 
administered 

Before wc get down to lire ihscussioii of the new scheme of lights in 
land, we pioposc to trace in Inicf the evolution ol the mam tvjxs ol land 
tenures prevalent m India This would help uudeistand that the scheme 
of rights we recommend is but a lenarss.mcc m land system of tins ancient 
country and not a levoliition.iiy depaituu liom its agiaiiin tiaditujns 

In India, there arc tliiet types ol land tenuus—/ammdaii mah.dwaii 
and rryotwaiJ As the iMst Jndi i (omptins jiolitual siiprc niac) spiCMcl 
from one pan of the country to (he otliei, <i liscal system was evolved 
through which rcveiiius could In j^rocined to maintain its jxjlitical 
supremacy The evolution was <t simple mattei It had to meander 
through a net w^ork of customs and usages (Toveined by the dominant 
motive of maximiiiii collection ol revenue irom land, the (.ompany 
officials jnoceeded on tlie line ol least icsistance Sometimes customs and 
usages were recognised, oi they were given a goby uhcnevei they clashed 
with the governing aim ol coilcxtmg ilu maxuiuim amomu ol uvenue 

27 Permanent Settlement—The Last India C.ompany m the begin¬ 
ning fanned out icvenues to old /amiiukns .ind chic is m HengaJ, Bihai 
and Orissa Wanen Hastings liicd tempoiaiy and shoit tenn settlements 
with disastious icsults LJitimately, Loid Cornwallis nitiodured the 
scheme of pcimaiient settlement He was \eiy much iiiHuenecd by his 
English expcneiiec His uUa A\as to eieau in pcimaiiently settled areas 
a beneficiciu landlord cajJitalisi system lestiiig on the eoiitentnient ol the 
cultivator I'lie assessment was lixed at about 10/11 of Avhat the 
/ammclars icceived as lents horn ivots, tlu balance of l/lltli constituting 
the zammdar's lemuneration fhe revenue liability was fixed m a loiigh 
and leady manner willioiit .my siiivcy of landed rights and mtciests of 
any investigation into the pioduetive capaciiy oL the diHciciu classes ol 
soils 7ill 1859 no attcm[)U woith consideimg weic made to giant pio- 
tcction to the cultivator by means ol legislation 

The Directors of the East India Company, however, weic satisfied 
because of the regular collection of uvenues fiom Bengal unclei the per- 
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manent settlement So gteps were taken to extend permanent settle¬ 
ment to Banaras, North Madras and certain parts of South India 

The Lieut-Governor of Bengal, however, speaking before the Legis¬ 
lative Council in 1883 on the working of Permanent Settlement observed: 
“In the interval of 66 years le 1793 to 1859, while the proprietary body 
grew in strength and prospered in wealth, village communities perished 
The Pargana-rates, by which the assessment of the resident cultivators' 
rent was limited, disappeared and almost every vestige of the constitu¬ 
tional claims of the peasantry (if ever such existed beyond a small 
privileged class) was lost in the usurpations and encro irhmcnts of the 
landlords ” 

As early as 1808 the authorities became doubtful about the extension 
of permanent settlement to the new territories i hich were being conquered 
The mam consideration being the collection of maximum net revenue, 
the idea of permanent fixation of state's demand did not find favour with 
the court of Directors As a matter of fact the Government of the Punjab 
opposed vigorously the system of permanent settlement on the ground 
that the Punjab was still undeveloped and it would be wrong to fix up 
permanently state’s share in view of its great possibilities of development 
in the future * Finally in 1883 the Secretary of State for India wrote 
to the Governor-General of India directing that the policy of permanent 
settlement should be formally abandoned 

28 Mahalwan System —7 he principles of Mahalwari oi joint village 
system first adopted in Agia and Oudh and later extended to the Punjab 
were laid down m Regulation IX of 1833 Under this scheme the villages 
concerned weie units by themselves, the ownership of property was joint 
or communal These villages or Mahals were settled with directly, though 
a CO sharer of standing was generally selected to undertake the primary 
liability of naying land revenue Under this system the details regarding 
procedure, period of settlement and assessment of land revenue vary from 
place to place 

In the C P the system of settlement closely resembles the Agra Mahal 
wan system The significant difference, however, is that the State has 
recognised the Malguzars—the old revenue farmers under the Maharattas 
—as heads of village with proprietary rights 

Though the original intention in the Mahalwan system was to 
recognise the joint character of the village communities and common 
rights in land, the ultimate effect has been a break-up of the village 
community and the clash of interests due to unco-ordinated individualism 

29 Ryotwari System —It was first introduced in the districts of Bara 
Mahal in Madras by Captain Reid and Thomas Munroe in 1792 and was 

•R C Dutt—Economic History of India m the Victorian Age—page 289 
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gradually extended toi other parts of the province and thereafter to 
Bombay 

‘‘Between 1808 ahd 1818 the Madras Boaid of Revenue urged the 
wise plan of recognising the village communities of the province 
But representatue village communities had no place in the scheme of the 
Companies' absolute government; the directors decided to deal with the 
cultivators individually without any intermediate bodies The village 
communities of Madra5 declined from that date 

“If any nation’s history, then it is the history of the English manage¬ 
ment of India which is a string of unsuccessful and really absurd (and in 
practice infamous) experiments m economics In Bengal they created a 
caricature of English landed property on a large-scale, in south eastern 
India a caricature of small allotment property, m the north-west they 
transformed to the utmost of their ability the Indian commune with 
common ownership of the soil into a caricature of itself”^ 

SO Village Community and early property rights in land —Although 
there is unanimity of opinion as regards the constitutions and functions 
of the village communities as so many social and political units, the 
authorities are divided as regards the part played by these ancient institu¬ 
tions in the growth and development of the propiietary right in land 
According to Sir H Afaine the oldest discoverable forms of property in 
land were those of collective property and separate property had grown 
out of collective property or ownership m common by a slow process of 
disengagement Elphinstonc* and Max Muller^ have also attempted to 
prove that m India all land was held in common by the village com¬ 
munities and that families cultivated the soil in common Another point 
of view IS that although the eaily Hindu Law-givers refeired to common 
ownership of grazing fields, forest tracts and water channels, there i» 
nothing to show that the cultivated lands were treated as common pro¬ 
perty ® According to Baden-Powell the term “village communities” did 
not indicate any kind of communistic or socialistic right or interest and 
that It could not be used as suggesting any idea of having the land in 
common, on the other hand, the idea of an individual (or rather family) 
right to the land in favour of a person who leased or reclaimed it from 
the jungle was to be found m existence at a very early stage ^ 


1 R C Dull—Economic History of India in the Victorian Age—page 57 

2 Marx, ‘Capital', Vol III, xx pp 392-3 

3 Village Community by Maine—pages 76-77 

4 History of India—9th edition—page 25 

5 * India, what it can teach us*'—pages 48, 207 
I he Land laws of Bengal, pages 15-18 

7 Baden Powell—Vol I, page 113- 
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It Will not perhaps be correct to say that community right in cultivated 
lands never existed in India Such rights are in existence even now in 
the North-Western Provinces, and in the Punjab where Communal 
Proprietary rights are recognised * Even in Bengal traces of community 
right in cultivable lands were in existence in the early part of the 19th 
century amongst tribal people of what is known as ‘^jungle mahaP' in the 
district of Midnapore The “Mandali" tenures of the same district 
originated with the patriarch or headman (locally known as Mandil) of 
each community of the tribal people The Mandal was the sole represen¬ 
tative of the community in us dealings with the outside world Each 
Mandal took settlement of lands in the village on behalf of the community 
and he then parcelled out lands to the different members according to 
their requirements, keeping out certain lands foi the common use of the 
whole community Traces of communal rights are still to be found in 
the Jhumming cultivation in the Garo Hills in Assam and in the 
Chittagong Hill tracts 

31 Under the three types of land tenuies, in course of time, have 
evolved various interests in land widely divergent from province to 
province and a complex economic relationship among them The net 
result under each of them has been the disintegration of the village 
economy, control over land by a body of non-agncultural population,, 
exploitation of the tiller by the rent-receiving interests and a lack of 
planned effort to maximise production It would be difficult to describe 
in detail the various ramifications of this complex relationship, much 
more so to suggest reforms fitting into this weird zigzag puzzle It would 
be useless to do so because in defining the new scheme of rights we should 
look fcFTward We, therefore, propose to suggest a scheme of rights in 
land, which alone can motivate the agrarian pattern, we have recommended 
in Chapter I, and fulfil the objectives of assurance of a free creative 
personality to the peasant, eliminating exploitation and maximise agri¬ 
cultural production through planned efforts 

32 The scheme of rights in land —Land should be held for use and 
the cultivator should have permanent and heritable right of cultivation 
m land We define the cultivator as one who puts in a certain amount 
of manual labour in cultivation 

In course of time the idea of piopnctary right in land has undergone 
a considerable evolution even under the existing tenures The pro- 
prietai 7 right in land today either under zamindan or ryotwan or 
mahalwari systems does not belong to either the community or the 
proprietor or to the tenant or to the individual peasant The rights in 


Punjab Settlement Manual, 1930 




land are widely distributed among the various interests attached to land 
In our scheme the right of cultivation will belong to the cultivator, but 
he must be subject to the control of the community 

Rightly observes Jaimini* “The King cannot give away the earth 
because it is not his exclusive property, but is common to all beings 
enjoying the fruits of their own labour on it It belongs to all alike “ 

33 In the short analysis which we have given about the existing 
land tenuies one of the important conclusions was the decay of the 
village community and the clash of interests of unco-ordmated individuals 
in the rural economy of India Our aim therefore should be to reinstate 
the village community to the position in the lural economy which right¬ 
fully belongs to it The cultivator could have been subjected to some 
centralised control of the State administered through a distant machinery 
It has been found by experience that such administration of control has 
not been effective In the absence of administrative personnel with 
proper perspective, whatever control has been exercised to give protection 
to the tiller, in respect of security of tenure, fairness of rent or even 
scaling down of indebtedness, the object of such control has been defeated 
because of the lemoteness of the controlling machinery To produce the 
desired result social control must be administered through a decentralised 
machinery, namely, the Village Community It is a body which has a vital 
relationship with every peasant, and an instrument of social welfare 
easily accessible and intelligible to a poor and illiterate village-peasant 
Over the administration of such a village community he has a hand, 
the control formulated and enforced through it would be hardly resented 
by the peasantry Therefore, we propose to bestow a number of rights 
in land on the village community As a matter of fact, in our scheme, 
rights in land have been distributed between two agencies, viz the 
cultivator and the village community There is a supplementary com¬ 
plementary relationship between the rights of cultivators and those of 
the village community As the village community is ultimately a group 
in which the majority are cultivators, the rights vesting in the village 
community in a way are the rights which the peasants would enjoy in their 
group personality and the control to be exercised by the village community 
would be a self-imposed control Under such a democratic control his 
incentive to production would be canalised and not crippled 

34 Subletting —The most fundamental check under which the 
cultivator would hold his rights in land is that he does not sublet his 
holding except under special circumstances 


•Purva Mimansa (VI, 7, 3) 
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Kautilya says “Non-cultivation of Jand by the peasant or his letting 
It out to a third person renders it liable to confiscation 

The election manifesto of tlie Congress as well as the Economic 
Programme Committee’s Report have already laid down that the tiller 
must be brought into direct relationship with the State and all inter¬ 
mediaries removed 

In Bengal the seriousness of the problem of tenaiits-at-will cultivating 
land on crop sharing basis may be gauged from the fact that about 20% 
of cultivable area is cultivated by share cioppeis having no legal pioteC' 
tion^ Dr Cyan Chand holds that reduction of half share of crop paid 
by the tenants-at^will to one-third as suggested b) Bengal Land Revenue 
Commission would mean 5^ times as much as is payable by the ryot and 
2 2/3 times that payable by the under-ryots 

In U P according to the Zamindan Abolition Committee’s Report 
the area held by tenants of Sir sub-tenants is about 27 lakhs acres^ and 
the total numbei of such persons is 27 lakhs Begum Ai/a/ Rasul, M LC 
regards this as an under-estimate as the names of sub-tenants are not 
recorded in many cases Dr Radha Kamal Mukerjee deposing before 
the Committee puts the number of sub tenants in the UP at 32 lakhs 

In the Punjab, before partition, out of the cultivated area of 31 17 
million acres, 15 26 million acres were held by tenants-at-will * 

In Madras 14% of the agricultural population are landless tenants 
cultivating lands of others and 15% are small holders cultivating lands 
of others The total number of sub-tenants may be estimated at 1 5 
million ® 

While sub-tenancy is a feature of the agrarian economy of evei7 
province, u is difficult in the absence of pioper records to give figures 
indicating the extent of sub-tenancy in each province 

From the above quoted figures of four provinces we can form some 
idea about the magnitude of the problem and the following table of rents 
paid by the tenants as well as sub-tenants will indicate the extent of 
rack-renting 


1 Anha Shasira—Part II—Chapter I 

2Dr Cyan Chand's paper on "Share Tenancies’ in the Uh Conference of Indian 
ScKiety of Agricultural Economics 

3 U P ^amindan Abolition Committee Report, Vol II, p 8 
^Land Tenures in India (Indian Agricultural Economics Society)—page 75 
ft Vide Statement No 7 in the Statistical Appendix of “Agrarian Reforms and Parity 
Economy” by Shri O P Ramaswamy Reddiar 
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Hefit ppy ncre paid by the Tenant 


\Rent per acre paid by the 
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It has been found by experience that unless land is owned by the 
tiller his incentive to production does not reach the optimum pioint 
Because of the absence of any guarantee that he would get the full benefit 
resulting from the improvement he has no desire to make any improve- 


Sources other than Government are indicated below 
1 Reply of Shri J N Das (Under Secretary, Rev Dept) ^ . 

-iShn S K Barua, MLA / 

J Shri P K Roy, Professor of Economics, Bangabasi College 
^Shri Han Ram Misras reply 
■5 Shri B C Mahanty’s (Collector Dhcnkenal) reply 
«Principal G S Ray’s reply 

a From peasant’s deposition—we find that by charging a share of all ciops, the 
landed peasant practically realises 50% of produce 
7 Bengal I and Revenue Commission 
7 a Report of the Fnqiiiry of the Special Officer 
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ment m land he cultivates The improvement^ if any, made by him, 
will only enhance the rate of rent which he has to pay even if he is 
allowed to enjoy security of tenure Of course, fixity of tenure, fairness 
of rent and right to get compensation for the improvement made by the 
tenant may be assured to the tilJer by a tenancy legislation Not to 
mention the possibility of evasion of all these provisions of the law, it 
IS highly doubtful if sudi assurance can evoke in the tenant in full measure 
the stimulus to production The tenancy legislation of 1946 of Bombay 
made some good provisions in this regard But in numeious cases we 
found by direct enquiry that the law was more oltcn evaded than obeyed 
Other provinces, vi/ Orissa and Assam, have also jiassed similar legislation 
to guarantee fairness of rent to the tenant, but w.tli no better results 
Implementation ol the law lor Protective lenancy has bceome extremely 
difficult due to too much pressure on land and tht absence of honest 
administrative [personnel As a result, the law is violated generally by 
mutual understanding between the lessee anti the lessoi 

It IS argued that iht (nnici nlio sublets ilu land to a tenant dis¬ 
charges a vital function in agraiian ttonomy by investing capital and 
bearing the risk The Unant has no resources \ssistcd by the owner, 
the tenant produces the tiop and by this joint endeavour the best result 
under the nreumstanees is achieved 

In the course of oui enepury we tound that the tenant owns the 
implements and bullocks generally, and not unoften provides the manure 
and the seed As he gets a share in the yield, the amount of his income 
vanes with the yield The tenant thus is also a risk hearer Besides, 
in the scheme of agrarian economy which wc envisage every village will 
have a multi-purpose co-operativc with a Resource Bank which will assist 
the cultivator in need with implements, bullocks, manure, seeds and other 
items of functional credit and planning of crops and land management 
would be looked alter by the proper local authority The non-cullivating 
owner discharging the function of the entrepreneur in agriculture has 
no place m our scheme The fruits of all the toil must go to the tiller 
Besides in our country where the mam pioblem is to find full employment 
for the man power m agriculture it would be sheei injustice to maintain 
a class m agriculture whose primary occupation is non-agricultural 

It has also been suggested in some quarters that only through allow¬ 
ing the custom of sub-lettmg to remain it is possible for an uneconomic 
holder to make his holding economic An owner with two acres may 
take 8 more acres on lease and enjoy an economic holding In the 
pattern of agrarian economy recommended by us, palpably uneconomic 
holdings come under the sclieme of co-operative joint farming and other 
individual holdings would compulsorily be assisted by a co-operative 
better farming society The problem of tackling the uneconomic holding 
has been approached in a different and a more direct way It is our 
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considered view that the unit of uneconomic cultivation cannot be made 
an efficient unit of production through the method of sub-letting which 
Is a woisc evil Sub letting, however, may be allowed in cases of disability, 
VIZ. minois, widows and other disabled persons The terms of sub-lettmg 
under these cases as well as the persons to whom tiie land would be sub-let 
would be decided by the regional land tribunal 

Restricted right of transfer—Ihc cultivator will have the right 
of transfer subject to the controls as described below 

In ancient times property in land was not regaided as a transferable 
commodity, absolutely owned and changing hands In modern times, 
however, there is a complete change in our attitude towards ownership 
and transfci ol land which has virtually ieduced land to a mere chattel 

We do feel, however, as land is the only asset of the peasantry, 
complete abolition of the light of tiaiisfer would mjuie credit worthiness 
of the peasantiy Moreover, througli controlled transfer alone there can 
be maximum utilisation of land 

The unrestiicted right of transfci undei the existing land tenures 
had, howevei, led to concentration of land in the hands of non-agri- 
culturists Ettorts to check this evil, specially in the Punjab by Land 
Alienation Acts, have not produced the desired lesults 

In Bombay Province 18,56,000 agricultin ists own 1,86,56,000 acres 
while 5,22,600 non-agricultunsts own 82,94,000 acres In other words, 
the pe) capita land owned by tlie cultivating class is 10 acres while that 
owned by the non-cultivating class is 15 9 acres* In Madras, on the 
basis of an enquiry, Shri Sathianadhan concludes, “what is alarming is 
that in spite of fresh assignment to small faimers and labouung classes 
the small holder who constitut|qs the bulk of the population of the province 
is gradually making way for the large landlord who, while absorbing tlie 
land of the cultivating small farmer, seldom cultivates the land himself’ 
A piomincnt Kisan leader of Madras in his deposition bcfoic the Com 
mittee very characteristically described the evil by saying that land has 
passed into the hands of agncultuiists on whom the sun nevet shone! 
The Bengal I amine Commission observes that tne passing into the hands 
of non-agnculturists of large extents of land was a marked feature, dining 
the thirties Our enquiry in the provinces con films the conclusion of the 
Famine Enquiry Commission that during the last depression huge tracts 
of land passed from tlie hands of cultivators to non cultivating section 
of population 

Uniestiicted transfer is also incompatible with the pattern of agiarian 
economy we have recommended The tuluvating rights in land must 
be transfeircd according to well-dehned priorities to be laid down by the 


•Memorandum submitted by Sir Manilal B Nanavati to the Congress Agrarian 
Reforms Committee 
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appropriate authority of the Land Commission The village community, 
in case of any breach of the provision regarding transfer, should have the 
right to arraign the transfer before the Regional Land Tribunal 

Reasonable value of the rights in land should be determined by the 
Regional Land 1 ribunal from time to time according to the principle 
of capitalisation of the net income on the basis of the current rate of 
interest The village community will take cognizance of any sale of land 
at a rate above the value determined by the Land Fi ibunal It has been 
suggested that such control would depreciate the t ledit woi thincss of the 
cultivator On the other hand, it has also htcu suggested that unless 
such value is controlled an uneconomic holder in trying to supplement 
his uneconomic holding would be saddled with a liability which would 
make cultivation on this freshly acquired economic holding inefiicient 
He would fail to make proportionate investment of capital in his holding 
which IS now' economic 

36 Test of Good Husbandry —The cultivator will enjoy the right 
in land only so long as he satisfies the test of good husbandry Land 
fs a social asset The cultivator is more or less a trustee of the social 
asset If he fails to discharge Uie obligation of the trust it is only 
reasonable that he should be divested of the tiust 

An indifferent tiller has no place in the agrarian economy of the 
country Because he is a tiller, he must stay m land—is no social justice 
Manu enjoins upon the King to inflict penalties upon a cultivator wdio 
tails to maintain the standard of efficiency of cultivation * 

Section 9 of the Agriculture Act of Great Britain of 1947 lays down 
“Owners of agricultural land should fulfil their responsibilities to manage 
the land in accordance with the lules of good estate management, and 
that occupieis of agricultural land fulfil their responsibilities to farm the 
land in accordance with the lulcs of good husbandry" Section 16 of the 
Act provides foi the dispossession of owners oi occupiers on grounds of 
bad estate management or bad husbandry 

It IS of course difficult today to lay down iigidly the method of 
enforcing the test in view of the fact that agricultural statistics are not 
so compiehensive and well organised The Regional Authority at the 
instance of the village community may enforce some rest of good 
husbandry on the local tilleis If a peasant wilfully or w'lthout reasonable 
cause does not manure his land, does not prepare the ground properly 
and persistently fail to sow and reap in time, he should be liable to 
eviction from his holding The Regional Land Tnbunal should deter¬ 
mine the average yield for different areas and different crops Lveiy 
cultivator, given propei facilities for agricultural production, should 
satisfy the test of efficiency of production thus laid down 
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37 Control through planning—Planning involves some amount of 
social control of agricultural operations The peasant will have to con¬ 
form to the scheme laid down by the Land Commission When agri¬ 
cultural planning gathers momentum the control would be conducive to 
development latlicr than restriction Control would come in the shape 
of crop planning, better manuring, using improved seeds and payment 
of premium for crop and cattle insurance etc Emanating from the gather¬ 
ings of peasants under village communities, modified at difteient local 
and regional councils, the plan would take shape ultimately in the Land 
Commission Both in tormiilation as well as administration of the plan, 
the local peasants w^ould have a say What they should sow and how 
much they should sow and what they require and how their requirements 
would be fulfilled, would be determined in a democratic way It will 
not be a totalitaiian but a democratic and decentralised plan with 
minimum centialisation under which the peasant will have to work 

38 Control of conversion of land to non agricultural uses—Again 
the cultivator will come under social contiol in icgard to conversion 
of land to non-agricultural use In the villages which aic near big 
industrial towns, this problem of converting land to non-agncultmal uses 
has already taken atutc iorm Besides, when India's progiamme of 
industrial development gets into stride and industiics are loeated in lural 
areas where there might be an ample supply of law mateiials and labour 
force, this problem would assume much moie serious dimension than today 
In order to maintain the agronomic balance of the village we recommend 
that conversion of land to non agricultural use should not be without 
the sanction of the Village Community oi any other authority under the 
Land Commission which will be in charge of management of land and 
Its resources in the province 

Thus the Village Community would play an important role in the 
use of land It has been empowered to control all matters relating to 
sub letting and transfer of right of cultivation in land and fixation of 
reasonable value of cultivating rights in land and to provide the base 
of all agricultural planning 

39 Common assets of the village —The Village Community should 
also manage the village waste lands, tanks, forests, pathways, water- 
channels, village sites, pastures and other village common The analysis 
of the existing land tenures has clearly brought out the decay of the 
village community and along with n the failure of the administration 
of the common tanks, forests, pathways, water-channels, pastures etc In 
some 7amindari areas the /aniindars usurped these common properties for 
their use, and settled them with tenants Village forests, in some cases, 
have been deforested and leased out This has deprived the village of 
the natural safeguard against soil-erosion The village people today 
cannot use the village forest either for the purpose of fodder or fuel 
or for green manure In ryotwari areas also the common property of the 
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village IS not well looked after The village pa tel or the village servants, 
where they exist, do not look after the village tanks, pastures, or pathways 
In the pattern of the agrarian economy which we envisage, through 
planned management all these common resources of the village would 
be used to improve the agricultural efficiency As a matter of fact under 
planned development the pastures, forests, tanks and water-channels 
should provide the nutritional balance to both the land and the live-stork 
of the peasant 

40 Assessment and collection of Land Revenue—We contemplate 
that cvciy village will be a fiscal unit for which th(»c shall l>c consolidated 
demand of land icvenuc The Land Commission should arrange for the 
assessment of the demand oayable for the village as well as by the indivi¬ 
dual (ulti\atois and set up for the j)in)x)s( an appropiiitc niachinci'y 
for survey <ind settlement We consiclei, howevei, that it will be of 
great advantage if a committee is foimcd by th( village panchayat to 
advise and supply the olh^^tis engaged on the woik with such materials 
and local information as may be needed toi a fan and ccputable distn 
bution of the assessment 

The village coimnunily shall be lesponsible ior the punctual roller 
tion of land rates from the individual cultivators and payment of the 
stipulated village demand to the Land Commission It will also be 
within the rompctcncc ejf the same body to make lepiesentation to the 
appropriate authority regarding suspension or remission of the demand 
by any individual cultivator or tor the village in any year as the agri¬ 
cultural conditions may justify ^ 

41 We have not so far touched upon the most important point 
over which giave concern has been evinced by a number of witnesses 
appearing before the Committee The most important question is whether 
the Village Community is a fit instrument for discharging the responsibili¬ 
ties mentioned above While witnesses have deposed against the com¬ 
petence of the Village Community, there have been numerous people 
with authority who have deposed in favour of entrusting this responsibility 
to the Village Community We have already stated the arguments why 
the administration of social control of land should be earned out through 
some decentralised machinery There cannot be any two opinions about 
the need for social control The individual peasant cannot be left to 
himself if agriculture is to be planned and impioved What is debated 
IS the nature of the machinery of administiation of social control We 
are convinced that the centralised machinery has failed and will fail The 
changes of Government and even the reorientation of the civil service will 
not produce any better results 

Regarding the role of village panchayats m the economic and political 
life of the provinces, numerous comirussioris and committees have made 
recommendations As long ago as 1909 the Royal Commission on 
Decentralisation pointed out, “the scant success of the efforts hitherto 
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made to introduce a system o£ rural self-government is largely due to the 
fact that we have not built from the bottom The foundation of any 
edifice which shall associate the people with administration must be the 
village in which the people are known to one another and have interests 
which converge on well recognised objects The Commission recom¬ 
mended that an attempt should be made to constitute and develop village 
panchayats for the administration of local affairs and visualised the system 
as capable of gradual enlargement to “make the village a starting point 
of public life “ The Bengal Administration Enquiry Committee of 1944 
came to the unanimous conclusion that “neither successive failures nor 
criticism should be permitted to deflect Government from its objective, 
the setting up of self-governing bodies in the villages, for few things will 
contribute moie to “rural reconstruction and development’' than well- 
run public spirited Union Boaid “ The Famine Enquiry Commission, 
in their final lepoit, agreeing with the views of the Bengal Administration 
Enquiry Committee, obseive that the establishment of panchayats is 
indispensable for the development of rural areas The U P Government 
Zammdari Abolition Committee makes the village panchayat the lever 
of the machinery of land management and endows it with considerable 
powers For a good long time Indian agriculture is not going to be 
mechanised because no substantial portion of the population employed 
in agriculture can be taken to any alternative employment through 
industrial development The units of production may be comparatively 
larger but not to such an extent as to be run on centralised large-scale 
basis Indian agriculture would remain spread out, manned by millions 
of persons, and to make the social will effectively felt by the people in 
distant parts, the village community is the one and only instrument The 
intimacy of touch, without which no reform and no legislation can produce 
any effect, can be secured only through the village community It is 
true that the village community in the beginning may make mistakes, 
even commit blunders but administrative capacity and sense of respon¬ 
sibility would develop with the exercise of powers The present food 
scarcity in spite of “Grow More Food Campaign”, in spite of Committees 
and Commissions, and our wandering about with a begging bowl have 
proved to the hilt the complete failure of the centralised bureaucratic 
method The famine of consumers’ goods and of food even after a decade 
after the Revolution in Russia proved the futility of the totalitarian way 
There is only one alternative that is the democratic, decentralised coopera¬ 
tive way 

12 Lands under lease—We have i ecommended that in future no 
letting and sub-Ictting of land should be allowed except in the case of 
minors, widow^s and disabled persons, but the lands which are already 
under lease require separate treatment II all sub-letting is banned forth¬ 
with It would violently disturb the equilibrium of the agrarian economy 
We have already given figures indicating the extent of land cultivated 
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by the sub-tenants In the absence of proper record of rights it is difficult 
to give any authoritative statistics But there can be no doubt that their 
number is very large We, therefore, recommend that a tenant con 
tinuously cultivating a holding or a part of the holding for six years 
should automatically gel the right of occupancy over it unless the owner 
proves before the proper authoiity his disability to cultivate the land 
personally Such a tenant will hereafter be refened to as a Protected 
Tenant 

The Bengal Land Revenue Commission (1910) also recommended 
limited occu]iancy right to share croppeis 

By a tenant we understand a person lawfully cultivating any land 
belonging to anothei peison, if such land is not cultivated personally 
by the owner and if such a person la not 

(a) a membei of the owner’s family, 
or (b) a seivant on wages payable in cash oi in kind but not a crop 
shaicr or a lined labourci cultivating the land under the 
personal supci vision of the ownei oi any member of the 
owner’s family, 

or (c) a mortgagie in possession 

So the definition of i tenant would include the large classes of 
agricultural population in different provinces specially the following 

Adhiars in Assam and Orissa, Bargadars in West Bengal, Sikmis in 
UP and Bihar, Waiamdars in Madras, Verumpattamdars m Malabar 
and Kanims in East Punjab 

In order that the maximum advantage may be taken of the reform 
by the tenant, it should be given retrospective effect As land is held 
for cultivation, there is no social injustice in depiiving the owner of his 
right of ejecting the tenant when he has been on the land and has 
cultivated it continuously for a period of six years It is the tenant who 
has put the land to use The cultivating right in land therefore, should 
belong to him As a matter of fact the occupancy ryots in zamindan 
areas were in many cases treated as tenants-at-will in the beginning and 
through continued occupation have acquired the right of occupancy on 
lands There is nothing radical in this recommendation It is merely 
an extension of a privilege which has been enjoyed by one interest in 
land to another interest Besides, as in many cases by taking some land 
on lease, holders of uneconomic holdings have made their units of 
cultivation economic, the grant of occupancy right to the tenants of 6 
years standing would stabilise these economic holdings Efficiency of 
production in the case of such holders of economic holdings would not 
suffer. In the case of protected tenants of uneconomic holdings, the 
holdings will be brought under co-operative joint cultivation So the 
problem of capital equipment and resources would not arise 
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The grant of security of tenure alone will not eliminate exploitation 
under which the tenant is labouring today 

The question of fairness of rent has to be tackled As a matter of 
fact It IS a well known principle that there can be no security of tenure 
without the detcimination of fairness of rent For this purpose legisla¬ 
tive action has been taken in Bombay, Oiissa and Assam The Bombay 
Tenancy Act of 1948 places a ceiling to rates of rent to be paid by the 
tenants to the land owner “Notwithstanding any agreement, usage, 
decree or ordei of a court ot any law, the maximum rent payable by a 
tenant for the lease of any land shall not in case of irrigated land exceed 
one fourth and in case of any other land exceed onc-third of the crop 
of such land or its value as determined in the prescribed manner “ The 
Act also provides foi the machinery to determine a reasonable rent In 
determining the icasonable rent, regard shall, sub]ect to the provision 
of maximum rent, be had to the following factors 

(a) The rental values of lands used foi similar puiposes m the 

locality, 

(b) The profits of agriculture of siniilai lands in the locality. 

(c) The prices of ciops and commodities in the locality, 

(d) The improvementj made in the land by the landlord or tenant, 

(<?) The assessment payable in respect of land, 

and (/) Such other factor*) as may be prescribed 

The Act also provides for commutation of crop share into cash rent 

We recommend that detcimination of fair rent and commutation of 
crop share into cash rent for the tenants who would acquire occupancy 
right should be on the basis of the provisions of the Bombay Tenancy 
Act of 1948 mentioned abo\c and by a body called the Land Tribunal 
to be regionally constituted (We discuss the composition and functions 
of the land Tribunal in a subsequent part of the Chapter) 

One of the major draw-backs under which a tenant has to work is 
that whenever the payment of land revenue payable to the Government 
by a landlord in respect of any land is suspended or remitted the tenant 
does not get any advantage of these suspensions or remissions We recom¬ 
mend that m case of wnolesale remission or suspension of land revenue 
the benefit should be give.i by the landlord to the tenant In case of 
partial suspension or remission the benefit should also accrue to the 
tenant m the same proportion 

The tenancy would not terminate if the tenant fails to pay in any 
year within a reasonable period from the date fixed for the payment of 
the last instalment of re\enue, but the landlord may sue the tenant and 
obtain a decree from the Tribunal and in the execution of the same the 
holding will revert to the owner according to our subsequent recommenda¬ 
tions on resumption In case the tenant has applied for determination 
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of reasonable rent beiore the Land Tribunal, he must deposit, within a 
reasonable period from the aforesaid date, with the Village Community 
a sum equal to the amount of rent which he would have been liable to 
pay foi that yeai if no such application had been made In case the 
reasonable rent deteimincd by the Land Tribunal is gicater than the 
sum deposited by the tenant he must pay the balance due from him 
within a certain period from the date of determination of reasonable rent 
In case of failuic to satisfy the above conditions the tenancy would 
terminate The tenancy would also terminate if the tenant does any act 
destructive oi permanently injurious to the land oi subUts the land or 
uses It for purposes other than agricultinc 

The protected tenancy may also be terminated with a period of 
three years after the passing of the Act embodying this provision, if the 
ownei of the land desires to resume it for per‘'onal cultivation But such 
resumption should be under the following conduions 

If the owner has less land than an economic holding he should have 
the right to resume from the piotected tenant land which would give an 
economic holding to him As the objective is to reconstruct the agrarian 
pattern on the basis of economic units it would not be reasonable to 
disturb the economic holding of either the owner or the jirotectcd tenant 
The right of resumption should not be excicised by the owner, if such 
resumption ieduces the economic holding of the tenant below the econo 
mic level without making his own holding economic In case the 
protected tenant has got an uneconomic holding and has pooled the land 
in a co-operative joint farm, the protected tenancy should not be 
terminated, because that may lead to disruption in the farm 

We have already lecommended that the maximum individual hold¬ 
ing should be three times the economic holding It may be argued that 
the owner should have the right of resumption on lands let out up to 
the maximum holding We, however, feel that the owner by sub-letting 
land has allowed the most fundamental right in land namely, the cultivat¬ 
ing right, to remain with the tenant for a considerably long time While 
legally he is the ownei, in actual practice, land has been put to use by 
the tenant In the matter of fixing a ceiling to individual holding we 
make a distinction between an owner who has so far leased out most of 
his lands and the owner owning the same size of holding and cultivating 
It personally all thiough While the cultivating owner should have the 
right to own a holding three times the size of an economic holding, the 
lessor can enjoy such right—that the lessoi can on resumption get a 
holding equal to three times the size of an economic holding, only when 
the lessee or the protected tenant has got an excess land over an economic 
holding If there is any excess, after the lessor has resumed land for 
making his holding equal lo maximum holding, it should remain with 
the protected tenant to the extent of building up a maximum holding 
for him Even after this if there is an excess, the balance should be 
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acquired by the village community on payment of compensation to the 
owner at the prescribed rates 

If the lessor has a joint family the right of resumption could be 
exercised m the first instance on the basis of an enonomic holding for 
each branch of the joint family After leaving an economic holding for 
the protected tenant if there is any excess land each branch of the joint 
family would be entitled ^^o a maximum holding and so on 

Resumption should be only for the purpose of cultivation by the 
owner Under the Bombay Tenancy Act, the owner is entitled to resume 
land from the protected tenant for the purpose of putting land to non- 
agricultural use As has already been noted the right to put land to 
non-agncuUural use by the peasant should be subject to the control of 
the Village Community In this case of resumption also we recommend 
that the owner should not have any unrestricted right of resumption for 
putting land to non-agncultural use but the exercise of the right of 
resumption should be subject to the contiol of the Village Community 

The protected tenant v/ill have the right to purchase land by paying 
a consideration to the owner The exact amount of compensation to be 
paid to the owners should be determined by the Land Tribunal The 
limits to the size of the holdings to be acquired by the protected tenant 
from the owner would be in the same order as indicated in the case of 
resumption by the ownei In other words the tenant should have the 
first preference to acquire up to an economic holding If there is excess 
the owner should have the right to keep up to a maximum holding and 
from the balance, the protected tenant might acquire land up to a maxi¬ 
mum holding for himself and the remainder might be acquired by the 
Village Community 

This recommendation regarding acquisition of land by the tenant 
from the owner on payment of reasonable compensation should be given 
effect to both in zamindan and ryotwari areas, but if in zamindan area 
there are two persons above the sub tenant with fixity of tenure after 
abolition of zamindan then compensation paid by the sub-tenant should 
be divided between these two in proportion to the share of the rent paid 
by the sub-tenants to these two persons 

43 Land Tribunal —The Land Tribunal which would be entrusted 
with multifarious duties in connection with the determination of fair 
rent, reasonable price of land to be paid to the owner and also enforce¬ 
ment of minimum wages would be a regional body constituted over groups 
of villages The Land Tribunal will, therefore, be concerned with two 
major problems of agncultuial population eg (i) the adjustment of the 
interests of landlords and protected tenants and (ii) the interests of 
cultivators and agricultural labourers, and operate in two sections 

In West Bengal to settle disputes over apportionment of crops between 
the landed peasantry and share-croppers advisory committees called 
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Bhagchas Control Boards have been constituted in several districts and 
district officers deposing befoie us testified to their successful working * 
The Land Tiibunal envisaged by us is an institution of the same category 
as the Bhagchas Control Board with larger powers and having the status 
of a statutory body 

The composition of the two wings of llu Land Inbiiiul would be 
diftcient The fiist one woiiJd be constituted by (tjua) u prcs( ntation liom 
the land holding peasantry and the tenants with m official chairman, 
the second one would be composed of equal minibei ol rrpicscntatives 
of cultivating peasants and agncultural laboureis uith an official chaiiman 

Immediate steps should be taken to prep«jre the icroid of rights with 
the help of Land Tiibunals and to sta> LjectinciUs ol sub tenants oi 
tenants-at-will tTnless these steps aic taken th< bcnelii untlei piotectcd 
tenancy might not acciuc to thosi lenants who may liave actually been 
cultivating land on lease 1(U tlu r((|UJied j>enod but who may be unable 
to piove then lights in a eouii ol law 1 he impoitance ol imiiKdialc 
prepaiation ol rccoul of lights cannot be ovc i emphasized Ovci Luge 
areas lecords do not exist Undci the picscnt system ol subletting, laicly 
leccijits ai( given Quite a good nunibc i ol the people who are actual 
(iillivatois aie not mentioned in the leioid ol lights which lu most 
faulty in respect of the lultivatmg lights oi liie tenants llu illiteiaey 
ol the cultivating class <»s well as tlu dishonesty ol tlu laud owning 
peasantry and the coi nipt ion ol officials together have pioeUieed a sitn.i 
non iindci which it may be extremely difficult to piove the status ol a 
tenant on a plot of land, though he or his family may have been cultnat 
mg that plot of land even loi geiuiations 11 the picpaicUion of leeoid 
of rights IS left with the Revenue Depailment and its officials the objective 
of granting occupancy right to actual cultivators can hardly be attained 
We have, thcrefoie, taken care to recommend the constitution of i 
decentralised and leprcscntativc machinery eg the land rribunal, which 
would be sympathetic to the tenants and would also be accessible to them 


•Oral evidence of Shn R K Mitra, ICS, District Collector, 21 Parganas 
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CHAPTER III 


Co-operative Farming 

44 The Royal Commission on Indian Agiicultuic in 1^28 obseived 
that it cooperation fails tluic lails the hope of the Indian agueultunst 
During the two decades since the Royal Commission made its Report the 
to-opcrative movement, hoivever, has made little progress in tackling 
the problems of the peasant's life 

In Chaptei I we have lecommcnded compiilsoiy coopeiative joint 
farming for cultivators whose lioldings are below the basic si/c and who 
form about 40 to 50 per cent of Indian eultivatois, and some foim ot 
compulsory co-operative bettei tanning foi the rest 

In the background ol this slow and limited giowth ol tin to-opeiativc 
movement it will be pertinent to ask whetliei so much iciiancc should 
be placed on the co-opciative organisation in solving the pioblems ot 
Indian farming It seems to us that to gcncialise on the basis ot the 
progress made by the cooperative movement so lai is to gcncialise on 
wrong piemiscs By and laige it is tnic that the coo|)eiative movement, 
on account of the burcaueiatu (ontiol and ngidiiy of administiation, 
failed to attain the tempo of a jiopiilai movement Besides, u did not 
reach far enough No attempt was inaele* to tackle the whole pioblem 
of the Indian peasant, it did not touch the peasant at many points While 
facile credit was providcel little oi no piovision was made foi the better 
utilisation of the cicdit Thcic was no conceited elfoil to balance the 
deficit economy of an average faimei There is nothing inherently wiong 
in the co-operative method itself nor in the people who come into the 
eo-operative movement The dcfca lay in the administiative set up 
operating the movement and the (xploitative economic structuic m which 
the Indian peasant had to livt and work W( piocced on the basis of a 
simultaneous change both m the adnunistradvc organisation and the 
economic stiucture The co-o[)Ciativc pattern of agraiian economy would 
work in a new set up—i new scheme of lights in land and a new 
machinery of land management We liclievc that lelorms would never 
produce the desired lesults unless they aic simultaneously introduced in 
sectors organically related to each other 

45 Consolidation of Holdings—There is a populai belief that by 
consolidation of holdings, the evil of uneconomic cultivation can be met 
While we do not minimise the importance of consolidation of holdings 
in rehabilitation of the agrarian economy, consolidation of holdings 
could never increase the size of the holding, though it will make the 
holding compact (We propose to discuss the question of consolidation 
of holdings m a later chapter) Co-operative farming will go a long way 
to remove the evil of uneconomic cultivation 
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4b Difficulties of Cooperative Farming—We are ceitainly aware ol 
the many handicaps whicli nught btset too[)crativc fanning, siiih as 

(1) C.astc and Connminity diJkieiues, 

(2) Squabbles in village lilc 

(S) Unequal slalus ol men, 

(4) Inability ol most men to woik imdei stint discqdine due to 
\\e<ik he«dth aiiel Inetion, 

(5) Difficulty in gdiing the right typ( ol men to man ige uul gindf, 
and 

(b) Reel tajic* and delays in ^iilnimistialioii 

J lu most luiulanuntal ddhe iiliy is tin ku k of coopiialive spun in tlu 
vdJage hie Othei eliffieulti< s aie not insnpeiable, as they aie not inheienf 
m the village Ide anel tan bt it nuned by piogussise change in tlu 
etonoinit oulci and adnnnistialivc leoiganisation 

The eoopeiative joint Lann which we visualise is not the to-opeiative 
joint larni elealt with in the liteiatuu on the sul))eet oi in the lepoits 
of failure ol the few^ evpeiinients in oui countiv 

lotvaids the enel ol ihis chaplei wo attach a nott on the cooperative 
joint hums the (committee visiU'd m ddfeitin p.iUs ol India, which points 
tnit the delects in the planning organisation and adnnnistiation ot these 
expe riments 

C)ui co'Ojieiative joint iann w^ould iu)t gtneially in the beginning 
be more than thicc times the economic holding OL eouise theie would 
be cxpeiimcntal co-oj)eiativc joint lanns undei piopci suptivision of 
the appiopiiate authoiity ol the I .ind ( omimssion which would lx much 
biggei than these voluutaiv co opei.itives In the village the^ie is caste* 
consciousness and faetionabsm With a little imagination and jjropci 
guidance even lactionalisni ma) be utilised (oi a bettci end The people 
belonging to any one group can co-opciate in faiming "I o ejiic w4io has 
lived in the village, coopeiation among five, ten oi twenty jiersons at 
the time of ploughing, sowing oi haivesting is not a thing of the past 
While passing thiough the eountiyside one can notiee ten jdoughs woik- 
ing on the same field I tiey aie not the ploughs ol one man, but of 
ten diftcient persons What we propose by oui eoojxiativc joint farm 
IS to give some organisatioiicd shape to the little but piceious amouiie 
of co-operative spirit that is still left in the village life after the luthlese 
impact of the individualistic civilisation of the west 

47 Compulsion in Co operation—Wc have recommended that if 
holdings below the basic holding do not voluntaiiJy co-operate, they 
would be compulsorily co-opeiativiscd It may be argued that co-opera- 
tion must avoid compulsion 7 o a true co-opeiator, compulsion is an 
afnathema We may, however, point out that in the Madras Registrars^ 
Conference it was resolved that co-operative joint fanning would be 
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compuJsoiiIy intioduccd if of owners of Jand oi owners of 75^%) 

land agicc to siuh a scheme of co-opeiative joint fanning According 
to the Co-o])tlative Societies Act (amendment) XXVITI of 1928 of Bombav, 
if 66% of owners ot 75^', land m a village agree to co-operative joint 
farming, tlic iccalcitiant minority ean be made to join such a scheme 
in the Consolidalion of Holdings Act of 1917, Bombay, wheie the object 
IS demonstrably in the interest of society, the idea ot compulsion has been 
clearly leeognised We thus see that m uigcnt social and economic 
retonns thcic is less and less aversion to the use of eompulsion 

We knou that these uneconomic holdings cannot be brought com 
pulsonly into coopeiativc joint farms outiight by an ukase oi the 
Goveinmcnt 1 he problem must be taekled from many sides While 
there should be vigoious piopagariela by piopcily trained peisons (and 
wc are lecommcnding a special cache of seivice namely, the Riunl Fconomn 
Service, unclci the contiol ot the Land Alanagemcnt Authority m 
Chaptei IV) among these uneronomic holdeis to get into small co-opeiati\e 
joint farms to be oiganised voluntarily, theie should be side by suit 
experiments in ((>-opei«itive joint faims nndci the auspices of the Pio 
\incial (m-opciative Faiming Boaid attached to the Lnid (omnussion, 
at least iavo in each subdi\ision State <issistaiKe in the shape of hcttei 
^ecds, manure, nuplcmciUs and finance, shoit and long, should be mack 
easily available at chcaj> latcs, thiough the piojici aiuhoiity ot the land 
Commission to these small eo-ojjeiative joint faims Theie shoulel also 
be vigorous jiiihlicity ol the aehicvemeuts oi the eoojxiative joint faims 
among the peasantry \ttcr a period ol two to five yiais theie should be 
<i review ot the position and if it is found that the voluntary effoit in 
eoopciative joini laiming has not achieved any pcieeptiblc result, there 
shoulel be gieatei reeourse to the method of compulsion We arc con¬ 
fident that in coinse ot time through pioper diicction, sujicrvision and 
guidance, the Indian peasantry woulel take to the small co-operative joint 
farms and there would be very few occasions to lesort to compulsory 
co-operative lainiiiig except the experimental coopeiativc farms 

48 Types of Co-operative Farming—In Chaptei I ue have referred 
to two types ot co operative farming 

(1) Co-opciativL Joint Farming and 

(2) Coopeiativc Better Farming thiough a multi-purpose co¬ 
operative in each village 

The Co-ojDeiative Planning Committee, however, has classified 
cooperative farming into fcnir types In addition to the two we have 
suggested, the Co-operative Planning Committee mentions two othei 
types, VI/, 

(1) Co operative Tenant Farming, and 

(2) Co-operative Collective Farming 
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Co-operative Tenant Farming has been dehned thus * 

“This type ot society owns land in lice hold oi leasehold hut it> 
holding IS divided into smaller holdings each of which is leased to an 
individual tenant cultivator who is a membci of the society The whole 
area is cultivated in accordance with a plan laid down by the society, but 
the niannci in which the plan is executed is left to the discretion ot each 
individual tenant The society undeitnkes to supply cicclu, seed, manuie 
and costly agiicultural iiiipkincnts and even to cUraiige tor (he marketing 
of the tenant mcmbeis’^ produce, but it is open to eaeli tenant me iibei 
whether or not to avail hnnseK of these faeihties F<uli kii nit pa\s a 
fixed rent foi his holding, but the pioduee of the Iioldnig is his own and 
entirely at his ehsposal This type ol society lepliccs iht supenoi land¬ 
lord, and the profits, after meeting all expenses and jiioMelmg fen a 
leserve fund, aie distiibuted among the tenant mendieis in propoition 
to the rent paid by each' 

We do not lavoui the idea of mtrodncing Cooperative Tenant Farm¬ 
ing because the idea of subletting underlies the eo-operative tenant farming 
and in oui scheme of agiaiian lefoims there is no place loi sub letting 
We do not like that sub-lcttiiig shoulel be perpetuated iii the gaib ol 
•^ome shape ot cooperative farming Besides, as most ol the cultivators 
ale small holders, the allotment of co-opeiative farm lanel to individual 
cultivators on the basis of economic holdings would displace the vast 
ina}ority of the cultivators 

P'or reasons aheady given collective cooperative laiming should noi 
be taken up on a laigc-scale and should be restricted to new settlements 
of landless labouicrs on cultivable waste land While minoi variations 
may be provided loi in the bye-laws with the consent oi appropriate 
authority, we do not lavoui any tundamcntal deviation from the two types 
of cooperative fanning wc have mentioned 

19 Organisation of Co-operative Joint Farm —In the preceding 
chapters we have clearly slated the relation between the individual member 
and the cooperative faim in lespect of farming w^hich ivill he jointly 
organised 

Wc now proceed to discuss a tew details about membci ship, organisa¬ 
tion, management and other allied problems of a co-opeiatn^e joint farm 
According to Shri B J Patel, Rcgisirai of Coopeiative Societies, Bomoay, 
the size of a cooperative farm in the initial stages would ordinarily be 
ot an acreage assessed between Rs 800 to Rs 500 The unit should be 
subsequently enlarged as the coipoiatc sense and populaiity ot the co¬ 
operative farm become moie assured The aim should be to bung 
together all the cultivators m a village in a single co-operative farming 
society, provided the village is not much bigger than an average sized 


♦Report of the Co operative Plannings CominiUtc C»ovcniincnt of India, page 32 
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village in the piovincc Aaorclmg to our recominendation, however, the 
bulk ol joint farms would be much smaller than what Shri Patel has 
visualised Ot couisc, there would be cxpeiinnental to-operati\c joint 
faims ol the si/c ol 400 to 500 acics But the bulk of them would generally 
be ol the ouki ol '^0 to 50 acres and as the (o-opcrative spnit among the 
people becomes more ingiaincd, these small co-opeiatives may be integrated 
into bigger ones And as we visualise that all these small cooperative 
joint larms w^ould bt menibtis ol ihe village multi-pui|)ose cooperative 
society loi piiij^oses ol eiedit, sale, puiehase and othci bettei (aiming 
operations like tioj^ planning, anti-eiosion, theie is just a possibility that 
the heteiogcnity which ehaiacteuses the village population today would 
be gradually levelled down by woiking thioiigh one institution Besides, 
people would realise the seeuiity whidi this (oopeiative oigaiusation 
would bring about 

Persons who cultivate lands as owneis oi piotccteel tenants would 
be eligible loi inembeiship ol a cooperative joint laini Where the rent 
of a protected tenant who joins a eoopeiativi laim is payable in kind, 
the c<X)perative larm should apply toi the commutation ol the lent into 
cash Ihe landloid ol the j^roteeted tenant should be pi evented from 
terminating the tenancy by withdiawing land horn the iaim Once a 
tenant has pooled his holding, the light to eieate ehaiges on tlic land foi 
improvement should vest in the fann * 

Tn course ol time even landless labonreis may be adnmted to the 
membership ol the cooperative farm 

50 Valuation of Land and other assets—C.o opeiative joint farming 
involves pooling of land, stocks and implements oi the peasants joining 
the cooperative farm We lecommcnd that shales should be issued to 
the members on the basis i)l the evaluation ol land, live-stock and imple 
ments pooled in the tann We do not favoui the* idea o( leasing out the 
land to the ecx>]x*rative as has been done in some ol the cooperative joint 
larms in Bombay One ol the leasons loi the* faiiinc of these cooperative 
farms is leasing out ol land al such high rents as 8 times the assessment 
to the cooperative farms Whethei live-stock should be pooled or not 
IS to be decided in the light ol the circumstances We may point out that 
about 60% ot the live-stock ot the Russian collective larms is kepi by the 
members It the stock is kept by them and not pooled in the farm. 


♦In the moeltl byelaws of Ihe C o oj:)erative Joint larm provision for admission 
of membership may be made as under 
No person shall be a member unless 

(a) he being an oteupaney oi protected tenant, has agreed to contribute Ins lands 

for joint cultivation ol the farm, 

(b) he IS known to have good charattei uid understands the objeets for which 

ihe firm has been legistercd, 

(c) his membcrshij) has been aj^piovctl by an absolute majority of the Managing 

Committee, 

(d) he has paid an entrance (ec ol Re I and has subscribed to at least one share 
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wages may be paid at different rates according as the members come to 
work with or without bullocks * 

A member ol the Cooperative Joint Farm should not ordinarily be 
permitted to resign his membership because the resignation of a few 
members specially in a small cooperative joint farm might disturb the 
balance of the farm It may be necessary to permit a member to resign 
his membership it he intends to leave the village to take up some othei 
occupation elsewhere 

51 Expulsion —A menibci could be cxjielltd from the society sub 
ject to the approval of the Registrar, or some proper luthonty, by the 
vote of a special majority oi members in a general meeting of the co-opcia- 
tivc joint farm attended by at least halt of the members^* 


•Regartling valiiaUoi] of lamls the provision N(j 31 oJ the model bye law of 
tcKijierativc f inning societies of Bombay Government iniv bv roiisidcred 

1 1 hese rules may be tailed tin mies foi the v ilii iiion of agricultural lands 

2 ror the purposes of valuation un<Ui these Jiiles ill lands shill be classified 
in three tategories 

(t) jirayat linds 
(«) Riee lands, 

(ill) Bagayat lands, 

(«) Patasthdl 
{b) Motasthal 
ind (c) Canal Irrigation 

N B {a) I rees yielding fruit and iiinbei standing on the lands shall be separately 
valued In the ease of other trees, owners or tenants to whom these belong, shall 
retain the right to cut them for fuel purposes 

(h) Griss grown on the lands under joint fanning will be allowed to be cut 
and removed by members on payment 

3 In the Settlement Reports published by (.overnment average sale prices 
of lands classiheel m groups and their ratio to the assessment are worked out In 
calculating the value oi the lands for purpose of byelaw No 31, the multiple of assess 
ment to sale prices as worked out for different types of laiiels in respect of the group 
to which the village belongs, should be taken as a guide subject to any variations 
tonsulcred necessary having rcgird to local conditions provided that the reasons for 
making such variations are rccoidtd in wanting 

1 I he Soticly shall jirepare i statement showing details of lands given by 
caeh member and ihe vilue assigned to n b) the Society which will be available for 
jnspectioii of members Any dispute regarding the valuation shall be referred to the 
Assist int Registrar foi his eleeision whuh shall be hml 

5 None of the rules theicin contained shall be altered or reseinded and no 
rule shall be aeUlcd except by a vote t)t majority coiisisling of at least two third of 
the members j>rescnt at a general meeting conveneil for the purjmse The notice 
convening the meeting shall specify the proposcel alteration, addition oi leseission and 
xhall be not less than 7 days jrrior to the meeting The amendment shall not take 
effect until it has been approved and icgistcred by the Rergislnr 
**lhe reasons for expulsion may be, 

(i) If the member is guilty of breach of the bye law relating to pooling 

of lands 

(n) If he IS a persistent defaulter 

(ni) It he wilfully deceives the society by false statements 
(tv) If he IS bankrupt or legally disabled 

(v) If he IS ciiminally convicted ol an offence involving moral turpitude 
{vt) If he intentionally does any act likely to injure the credit of the society 
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The Cooperative Joint Farm should be looked after by a Managing 
Committee ot tlie Sotiety elected in the general meeting and also by a 
Board of Supervision, which may consist of five peisons, two of whom 
may be nominated by the relevant departments of the Land Commission 
Theie may also be a small committee to be elected in a general meeting 
for assignment of work The broad principles of assignment of work, 
may, however, be determined in the general meeting 

52 Distribution of Income—The income of the Society should be 
distnbuled according to the following piioiitics 

(a) Wages should be paid at cm rent late A legistci should be 
maintained to record the amount ol woik done by the people 
In some cooperative joint farms hc found a lot of corruption 
in the maintenance ol the rcgistei So long as the level of 
literacy ot the Jaimei docs not use the tlnngti of corruption 
in the maintenance of tin rcgistci would icuiain Wc feel 
that the legistei should be maintained by some Goveinmenl 
official in the beginning till a mcmbci oi the I aim is trained 
foi this purpose 

In some cooperative farms wc hmnd gicat dissatisfaction as wages were 
not fully paid oil We iheiefoie do not agice to the suggestion of Shri 
Patel that only 75% of the wages slioiild be paid at the time of work 
and the balance may be settled iltci (he accounts have been drawn 
according to the profits of the fann Wc .dso feel that as in all the 
cooperative joint farms the member will work and cam wages, greatei 
portion of the income should not be distributed as dividend on the 
shares on account of lands and other items of piopeity pooled in the 
farm Rathei the bulk of the income should be distributed by way of 
wages They should not be less than the rates prevalent in the locality. 
Otheiwise there wnll be dearth of labour in the faim in the season of 
work Payment may be partly m cash and partly in kind It would be 
difficult to assess wages in the beginning acroiding to age or sex and 
according to the houis of work 

(5) Dividend at 4% on shaic capital on the basis ol land and othei 
Items of pioperty pooled by the peasant m the cooperative 

According to the memorandum of Shri Patel, the latcs ol dividend is 
6% of the valuation of lands, etc We feel that thcie is no justification 
for paying more than 4% 

(c) Interest payable on loans and deposits 

(d) Working expenses 

(e) Losses 

(/) Depreciation on buildings and other wasting assets 

(g) All othci expenses incidental to the working of the society. 
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The balance remaining attci these deductions shall be treated as net 
profits 

(?) A sum of not less than 25% of the net profits should be earned 
to the icscivc fund cveiy year 

(??) Ihe balance of net piofits should be distributed among the 
woikers in proportion to then wages 

When nienibeis icsign oi aic evpciled they should be entitled to the 
lelund only ol the value of then shnenpital contubiued to the Inm 
and not lands Payment will, houevei, be made only aftei fn e \eais from 
llu date ol the commenc*^ment ol the woik of the laim 

Ihe roopeialive faim should be subjca to the geneial pnnciplcs of 
assessment The (aim shoiilel not be completely exempt tioir payment of 
land icveiuie In the beginning, houcvei, they may bo given the benefit 
of some lavouiable lates oi assessment till they begin to w^oik in hill 
swing—say 50% in tlie fust yen, in the second and tnll assessment 

III the rliiul ycai 

Jn small coopciativc joint faims voluntaiily oigamsed much ol the 
details ol oiganisation may be settled mutually among the membcTs It 
may not be necessary to have all the routine details which aie gene tally 
laid down in the model bye law" of a cooperative joint faim Capt 
Mohite \eiy lightly obseives “The Registrar of Coopciativc Societies, 
howevei, mav allow such societies latitude in (omplying with these bye¬ 
laws so long as such latitude does not mateiially militate against the spirit 
of the bye-laws”* 

5S State Assistance —It is only natuial that the lormation of these 
cooperative joint laims would depend very much on the amount ol State 
assistance The Coopeiative Planning (.ommittec ucommends tlie 
following State assistance 

“In the first lew yeais the cxpendituic on the entire cstablish- 
mc nt of the cooperative joint larming society should be met by die 
State Wc suggest that the Registrai of Cooperative Societies should 
pie pare an estimate of income and expenditure w^hen he derides to 
si ait a coopciativc joint farming society and should calculate w"hat 
financial assistance should be foithcoming fiom the State in order 
that there may be sufficient surplus left for distnlnition of fan icturn 
to the members of the society”** 

Shri Patel, the Registiai of Cooj>ciativc Societies, Rom bay, suggests 
tlu following State assistance 

“A coopciativc faiming society may be given a subsidy of an cimoimt 
not exceeding Rs 1,500 in the fust year, Rs 750 in tlie second year and 
thud, having regard to the si/c and nature ol the land, iowmuIs the purchase 

*Rcji()iL on Ct) operative I'arming in Bombay Province—j3 10 
••Report of the Cooperative Planning Committee—p 11 
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of seed, manure and light implements As legards suentific and technical 
advice in the inaitei of introducing improved methods of agriculture, 
each society should be provided with a trained agncultiual assistant at 
least ioi a period of hvc years in the hist instance Improved varieties 
of seeds, inanuic and lertilisers should be supplied by the Agricultural 
Depaitment and the higher officeis of the AgiKuItuial Department should 
assist the society in thawing up tiop plans 

“The coopeiatne larniing society \m11 have to undertake many 
schemes ioi land improvement specially in legard to inigation, bunding, 
anti'crosion measuies It may not be possible foi the society to laise 
lunds both loi short tciin iccjuircmcnts and long-tcim lequncments 
by contributions Ironi the uiembtis Actoiding to the Co-opeiative 
which the coopeiativc joint Jarming society is affiliated should give shoit- 
term and intermediate loans Its long-tcim financial requirements should 
be provided by land moitgage banks on the setunty ol the land managed 
by the society 

Owing to expeiirnental natuie ol coopeiativc tanning, die 
land moitgage banks may be unwilling to make these loans loi want oi 
pi Opel secunty We recommend that st«ite should, where necessary, 
provide the long-term finance oi guaiantee the loans granted by the 
cooperative banks ” 

In oui scheme the small coopeiativc joint faims should try to laise 
their finance thiough the village multi pin pose coopciativt, and the central 
financing agency should assist the multi pin pose cooperative in the matter 
of procurement oi shortterm and intermediate teim credit facilities and 
the State should laise long term loans in the open market or guarantee 
long-teini credit which may be made available by the land mortgage bank 
at diflerent levels through the Multi-purpose ScKiety In Chaptei V on 
Rural Finance we have discussed the cjuestion in greater detail how 
through organisation of licensed warehouses the dgncultural bills ol the 
nuilti purpose cooperatives operating as marketing societies could be made 
negotiable by the Reseive Bank through its Agriculture Credit Depart¬ 
ment, on the guaiantee ol the regional authorities undei the Land 
Commission 

As a matter ol fact under the auspices of the Land Commission, all 
State assistance in the shape ol bcttci seeds, manure and implements at 
cheap latcs should be made available to these cooperative joint farms, 
which may be, in the early stage, epute a good number in a single village, 
thiough the village imilti-purpose coopeiativc society It would be easiei 
lor the Land Commission to reach the joint farms and individual farmers 
through the multi-purpose society 

Ihc Government should also dssi^t these cooperative joint farms, at 
Govci ament’s cost, to consolidate their holdings 
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According to Cdpi iVloliiu , one ol the ways in which the Govein- 
ment could help the loimation ot (oopcrative farming societies is to give 
preference to such societies in the distiibution oL canal and tank watei 
Mixed farming is essential foi the success of coopeiativc fanning and it 
becomes casici when the cultivatois have not to depend on the freaks c>l 
monsocm 1 he Ooveinincnt should also assist the coopeiativc joint farms 
in organising suitable agio nulustiies bceaust even when thi sc unecono 
mic holdings tome undci \oluntaiiIy oiganiscd coopeiativc )oint larnis 
iheie would be a lot ol unemployment and undei employment The 
holdings wliidi aic pooled iii a small (oo[jciativc joint lum iic altn 
all units in which thcie was no lull cunployiiuni btloic I*ooling of the 
units and provision ol iiiigationai laeilitv and othei inipiovements may 
increase the volume ol employment and ma) make simple division ol 
labour possible, but toi lull employment ol tin man powci and the bullock 
powei theie shcnild be altv.inative employment 

Ihe stability and piogicss ol coopeiativc )oint iaiming would vtiy 
much depend on the stabilisation of agncultural |)iiees Oining the last 
depression Avoik of ycais was undone in as many weeks Puces came 
down crashing, ihe best oigaiiised coo[)Ciativt societies met with luin and 
distress (Wc discuss the (juestion ol stabilis.ition ol puces in a separate 
(hapter) 

54 Conditions of Success —Among othei conditions leading to the 
success of coopeiative joint (aiming are (1) Wise leadeiship, (2) Lqiii- 
table distribution ol prcxlucts, (i) Capacity to put in haid labour and 
undergo privations m the caiJy slages, and (^) Maintenance of individual 
interest 

We feel that in the caily stage cooperative joint farming should 
never be earned to the extent ol collectivisation whatever might be the 
ultimate development As a maltei of fact the small cooperative joint 
farms which we recommend would not make the peasant feel lost in the 
cooj^erative joint faini As one of the objects to be attained in the 
constitution of the futine .igiaimn pattern is to develop the individual 
]>ersonality of the peasant we tliink that good lesults may be achieved 
if the farmers aie allowed to have some homestead land where they can 
raise their kitchen garden \egetables and some pcisonal lequnements, like 
tobacco, peppei and other things We aie, howevei, opposed to allow 
mg any farmci to pool a part of the holding into a ccxipciative joint 
farm and to keep the rest undei individual cultivation In Russia, years 
after the Revolution, when members ol the (ollcdive lainis weic allowed 
to have homestead farms, collective lanns began to be neglected In some 
C(x>perative experiments we found that farmcis did not give as much 
attention to the lands pooled in the cooperative l.unis as to the lands 
under their personal cultivation As coopeiativc joint fanning would 
be an essential feature ot the future agraiian p.ittern and its eaily success 
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woiiJtJ gieatly deteniiinc the futiiic progiess ol thijj type of farming, care 
shouJd be taken so that nothing may dctiact fioin its attaining full 
momentum 

It goes without saying that the success of the co-operative joint farm 
would very much depend on wise leadership It will take time to train 
indigenous leadership fiom the peasants themselves In the early stage, 
these farms, specially the experimental ones will have to work as statc- 
cum-co-opeiative movement The primary task ol the I.and Commission 
in winch would vest all powers of management of land, should be to 
tiain lip immediately a band of w^orkers who will be able to guide these 
experiments and the illiterate peasantry with sympathy and a sense of 
service (We eliscuss this question m greater detail in the next chapter) 
Wc agice with CapL Mohite's recommendation that the work of organis 
ing the^se eoopciative joint farms in a province should be elirected by a 
Pi ovine la I Co-opei.itive kaiming Board* whieh should, accoiding to us, 
w^ork iindcT the Land Commission 

55 Publicity -Wc have already stiessed the impcnunec of pubhcitv 
foi making co-opeiativc joint fanning jmpular In the first vear in each 
taluk at least two expeninents in tooj)ciative joint farming should be 
organised undci the auspices of the regional authority of the Land 
Commission and thiough the following ways the results may be propagated 
among the peasantiy 

(?) Wide publicity in the press and by leaflets legaiding tlie 
successful details ol the cooperative farm, 

(??) To intiodiice lessons on co-operative faiming in the text b<x>ks 
used in the primary and secondary schools, 

(tn) lo arrange the visits of farmers and school boys to the 
successful co-operative farms, 

(iv) To enlist the help of non-official public w^orkeis in whom 
people have confidence Caution should be exercised in 
enlisting non-officials 

Wc have found that co-operative organisers art being appointed 
whose only qualification is affiliation to a political paiiy Cooperative 
farms have tome to grief on account of such non-official co-operation 

(v) To arrange radio talks and co-operative weeks 

50 Multi-purpose Co-operative Society—We have leeoimnended m 
Chapter 1 that each village should have a muhi-pui pose co-operative society 
of which the individual farmers as well as the co-operative joint farms 
should be members In the place of one society dealing with only one 
aspect of the economic life of the cultivator as has been the case so far, 
ilFoits should be made to bring all aspects of the life of the cultivator 


Sec ( haptcr IV of the Report 
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within the compass of the same society A nuilti-j^inpose co-opcrativi 
society will tackle credit, liettti fainnn^, maikcting of agricultural 
produce, cattle, weliarc, oiganisation ol smtabk agio industries and supply 
of consumers' goods Thus a multi pin pose sexKty stands distinguisheel 
from the single puipose coopciative 1 he (oinpass of activities of a 
multi-puiposc co-operative society would be so Inge that the whole village 
population could be included in its meinbeiship (oi one or the othei 
benefit accruing from it The non-agiuultutal pojnilatiou should ]oin 
It for the benefit of )ust distnbution of (onsuiixis’ goods 

Mtilti-fmypose insa-xns single pu>pose - The cjuesUoii irises whethei it 
IS possible to organise the “whole village jjopuj iLiou (specially the small 
and medium farmer in a single (oojicraiivt sock tv sciving such a variety 
of purpose ' No less an authouly than the Royal ( ommission on Indian 
\gricultine was opposed to such foim ol coopci nivc society 

*“The cicdit society has pioveci cas\ to manage, its pniuijilcs aie 
readily unelcistoocl, its lecpincmenls au within the eapacitv of the 
villagers to piovidc and it has done much to inculcate the \alue ol self- 
help and of mutual help A sucecsslu! cudit society is the best basis on 
which to oiganise othei types but it is not c to cducite the jieoplc 
to the advantages ol those types Debt is kit as a inirden but tlieie is 
not tile same reaely ap]neeia(ion ol the v.ilue ol [oint pmehase and sale, 
of insuranet oi of the many othei scheme^ with wliuli cxpeiniunts have 
been made Where business iclivitics ne involved, business management 
IS lecjuircd, anel it is not easy to find the cajjacUy toi tins fiom amongst 
the members of societies Such talent in this diieetion as exists usually 
prefers to find scope in working foi piivatc gam and several piomising 
societies have come to grief owung to the secession of an impoitant 
office-holder, who, seeing the possibilities of jnofit, decides to put his own 
interests fiist and to start a iival business Lack of tiaining m such 
matters as the eombineel puichase ol agiieultinal lequirements and the 
sale of pioduee has limited the choice of membcis ol committees, and, 
where the men most fitted to <eive in this ( ipacity in credit and noii-cicclit 
societies arc the same, the question arises w^hcthci tlie same society should 
serve more than one purpose or whether there should be separate 
organisations for separate objects No haid and last lule or practice m 
this respect has yet been established in any province Where the sccondaiy 
object IS of minor impoitance, such as the distribution of seed once or 
twice a yeai, or where the work involved is too slight to justify the estab¬ 
lishment of a separate society, the credit society has usually iindcitaken 
the additional duty But, where the new object is of such a diffeient 
character that it appeals to a diffeicnt mcmbeiship, separate societies aic 
usually formed The tact, that, iinclei the law, nnal cieclit societies must 
have unlimited liability is recognised as .in impediment to their under- 


* Royal Commission on Indian Agnculture—p t67 
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taking business foi which limited liahilu) is more suitable, and, where 
societies with unlimited liability are undertaking othci functions, it is 
usual to keep sepaiate accounts of the lattei We found that, on the 
ivhole, the single puipose idea met with general acceptance, and that, 
wheu exceptions occurred, these weie based on reasonable grounds The 
nuiltiple puipose society is nowheie advocated on grounds of |x>licy, it 
IS usual to desenbe the objects ot a society in the byclaws in such a 
general way as to penrut of secondary functions being performed without 
a bleach of the law, but this is for convenience only and has not led to 
societies «ilttm|Jting to combine incompatible adivitics or risking then 
unlnmUcl liability in transactions loi which it is entirely unsuitable" 

1 be objections ol the Roy il (commission to multi pinjrosc co operatives 
arc twofold 

(ci) 11 k society will lecjiine coiuiniious and competent gnidann 
and supervision to an extent which is iinlikelv to be foith- 
coming 

and (/;) J h it avIiiJc thcic aic ccitain purposes (or which it is essential 
that a so*-icty should be constituted on the basis oi unlimited 
liabiluy, there arc certain other purposes lor which iinlinuteel 
liability IS iindi siralrlc and these cannot be sa1 1 siactotaly 

(oinbine d 

The AgiKullinal Cacdu l)c]rai tine nt ol Rcscitc Bank ol India has 
expressed jiist the contiai\ views in then Bulletin No I 

“In icccii! ycais <o-operation has included in its piogrannric otlici 
cconoinir aspects bv esUibliNhing societies foi the consolielation ol hold 
mgs, pur (base and sale societies (onrpiilsoiv cdiuation societies, bcttei 

living societies, and so on .ind consider ihle piogrcss has been made 

on th('s(‘ lines in several [novinces like tiu Punjab, Bombay cte But 
even now co-oiduration ol these activities is lacking Where separate 

societies of these kinds exist lor diffcient members, no single member gets 
all the benehts whidr are leejuiied to j>ut him on a siiiplus economy To 
carry out the seheme to its logieal (onehision there must be as many 
societies in each place as the problems uhieh give use to the deficit budget, 
each endeavouring to do one |xniiciilar seivice to the peasant to enable 
him to save expenditiiic or mereasc ineoinc The possibility of organis¬ 
ing the co-operative movement in Jiidia in this manner is remote Even 
if this was practicable it would result in considerable waste of effort and 
duplication It is also doubtful if such separate disjointed efforts can 
achieve a single goal The fnelian peasant himself is the greatest 
stumbling block in the way of progress ol such a scheme He is ill- 
educated and conservative, with no incentive to improve his standard 
of life Having become inured to a very low economic condition for a 
long time u is difficult for him to change his whole outlook on life, his 
habits and methods of work What is possible in advanced countries like 
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Denmark, where the whole business ol agriculuirc is organised on econo- 
init lines and where the tanner knows his own business, is not therefore 
possible m India Here it is not esisy to treate in the fanner an enthusiasm 
lor all kinds of new activities at once He cannot be induced to 30 m a 
ruimbei ot organisations He is happy when all needs can be satisfied 
by the same agency, and is used to the money-lender tiadtr who supplies 
all his wants His whole psychology ot hie must be changed and if this 
IS to be done it is necessaiy thai he should be taken up as a whole man 
.md that all the aspects ejf his eeononiie hfc should be dealt with by the 
same .igeney’ * 

The Madias CoimniUee on Cf) opeiat ion agreed with the views ol the 
Reserve Hank anel pointed out that it societies expanded then activities 
in the fust instanee even tip fo tlie limits laid down in the present bye¬ 
laws th( liill-fleelgetl multi puijiose scKieties v\oiiIel be the next step in 
evolution 7hc Hth ("onlercncc ol tlu Registiais ol Cooperative Societies 
in llHh lesolvcd that piovinees slunilei experiment with multi-purpose 
coopciativc societies to aseeitain nirin clearly the conditions une^ei which 
they aie likely to thrive anel the loiin \^hlfh they should take with special 
leferenee to then area ol opeiation, li.iliilitv md purjioses 

The Famine Enquiry Commission in the Final Rejiort was of the 
ojjinion that eoopciative laiining must ol necessity involve multipurpose 
cooperation, that the elilheulties leferreel to by the Royal Commission 
on \gneultuie could l>e overcome by a suitable type ot eoopeiative 
organisation atlo]itcd to the re(jiiiicments ol the small anel medium fanner, 
md that an essential Icatiue ol this type of oiganisation is the federation 
ol multi purpose village societies oiganiseel on the basis ol unlimited 
liability into mulli-puipose cooperative union constituted on the basis 
ot hunted liability ** 

In IM17, the Bombay (»overnmcnt appointed the Nanavati Com- 
nnitee on /kgneultural Cndir Oiganisation While suggesting reorgani- 
s lion ol the CO operative banks to make them a suitable agency lor agn- 
eultuial eiedit, the Committee lecommcnels, “Looking to the economic 
and social conditions in luial areas, the tioimal policy should be to 
organise muUi-piiipose societies only and to convert existing village 
jirimaiies into multipurpose societies, prefeiably on the same liability 
Such societies should satisfy the noinral cultivation needs of the members 
as Mcll as supply eicdit for agiicultural needs In most provinces, how¬ 
ever, unlimited liability has not been helptul to the progress of co-opeiative 
credit and the trend of thought is m favoui ol Inniteel liability There¬ 
fore, except wheic unlimited liability has piockiecel good lesults, the 
liability ot the lefined and leorganised piimary society should be limited 
cither to the value of shaies held by a member 01 a multiple thereof, 

•Famine Enquiry Commissions Report, 1945, p 318 

•♦Famine Enquiry Commission p 320 




provided that a substantial part of the hinds itquired by the society tan 
be laised by shaic capital * 

Progiess of experiment in Multi-purpose Co operation—The multi- 
pinpose cooperative society is no longer a matter of mere thcoietical 
discussion It has been successfully experimented in a number of 
provinces In the U P about 2,000 village societies of the multi-purpose 
type were formed and if the Congress Ministry befoie the war had con¬ 
tinued in office, the scheme would have made a rapid progress The 
U P Crovernment has a scheme of experimental multi-purpose coopeiativc 
societies in about S,000 villages The idea is to select a compact area in 
which a society has to be set up Primal y societies arc to be formed 
Ihen theie will be unions for ecilaiu puiposes and each union will covei 
about 100 villages Thcie will be a district cooperative fedeiation 
According to the 2^1an marketing of agricultural products would be 
compulsorily done through the multi puipose cooperative by all peasants 
of a vdlage d the majont) voluntanlv agree to the idea T.heie aie 
standing instiactions to the dcpaitmcntal staff to convert the existing 
good ciedit societies into village banks and oiganisc new societies only 
on the inulti-pm]M)se basis In Bombay, according to (^aptain Mohitc s 
Report on (a^opciativc fanning, then ne 271 multi-purpose societies 
in the province In Bengal multi inirjiose societies have been set up 
mainly to integrate cicdit and maikcting in ouhi that the lutuie societies 
should eleal ivith the whole man” 

Wc arc confident that the peasantry will take to the inulti pin pose 
cooperative easily, because the peasant is used to deal witli one institution 
for «dl purposes, eg, the village money-lendei He appioaches the money 
lender foi eiedit, both short uim anel longterm, gets the consumers 
goods anel disposes ol his marketable siu])lus thiough him The multi 
puipose cooper itive ivoulel replace the moneylender and would naturally 
ht into the psychology anel economic backgiound of tJie peasant The 
introduction ol tire multi puipose eoopeiative would also economise 
tiaincd pcisonncl and establishment charges It wull introduce the much 
needed co-ordination in the mattei of tackling the agricultural problem 

According to us the multi purpose cooj^erative should be the only 
agency for the disposal of the marketable surplus No individual peasant 
should be allowcei to market his surplus, individually or through any 
other agency except the multi-purpose cooperative Wc agice with the 
recommendation of the Coopeiativc Planning Committee regarding the 
linking of credit with maikcting The Coo^iciativc Planning Committee 
leeommcndcd that one of the conditions of the loans given to the primal^ 
cooperative society should be th.it each member will sell all the marketable 
surplus of his farm produce through this primary society alone In 


♦Rcpoii of Agricultural Credit Organisation Committee Government of Bombay 

p 16 ^ 
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Chapter V on Marketing, Finance and Agricultural Indebtedness, we 
discuss in greater detail the organisational frame-work of the market¬ 
ing societies The Co-operative Planning Committee recommended 
organisation of at least two co-operative better farming societies in each 
district We consider this too slow and recommend that there should 
be one society in a region with a population of 10,000 by the end of ten 
years 

The Co-operative Planning Committee recommended State aid for 
such societies in the shape of (1) expert staff, (2) lon^ term loans for 
buildings, permanent improvement of land aiul expensive agricultural 
machinery and (3) intermediate term loans for the pin pose of cattle and 
equipment and inexpensive agiuultural maihiner^ for the use of the 
membeis 

Each multi-purpose sotietv in Bombay n reives at present an annual 
subsidy of Rs 150 or half the cost of management and piopaganela, which- 
evei IS less, for the first three years 1 he Nanavati CiOniimttee on 
Oiganisation of Agricultural Credit recommends Rs 800 {Rs 500 m 
exceptional cases) oi half the cost of management aiul propaganda which¬ 
ever is less * 

57 Relation between Co-operative Joint Farms and Village Multi¬ 
purpose Co-operatives —It may be argued that the constitution of a number 
of CO operative joint farms within the village and iiiulti-puiposc co-operative 
for the village as a whole might lead to a conflict of ]uiisdiction It might 
create conditions in which the co-operalivc joint faims may be deprived 
of many of their functions But we on the contrary feel that the simul¬ 
taneous functioning of co-operative joint farms and the multi purpose 
society in a village would bring about a better understanding among 
different groups of fanners and among different rural mtcicsts and, there¬ 
fore, a more regulated and more just approach to the solution ol the 
agricultural problems We have found in the (oujsc of oui toms that 
the multi-purpose co-operatives in many places are the instruments for 
the domination of the illiterate peasantry by a handful of better equipped 
and better placed agriculturists The distribution of bettci seeds, imple¬ 
ments, manure and other agncultuial requnements through the multi¬ 
purpose society has not worked to the benefit of all alike The oiganisa¬ 
tion of small cO'Opeiative joint farms would do a great extent remove 
this difficulty The small peasants would be in a position to formulate 
their demands and give a better shape to their ideas about agricultural 
improvements in meetings of rheir own farms and ic[)icscnt their case 
in a more systematic manner in the meeting of the multi piiipose society 
In the absence of such an organisation, the meeting of a multi-purpose 
society becomes a babel of tongues which gives an oppoitunity to the 
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more substantial section of the village in pushing their own interests 
We are, therefore, of the opinion that the organisation of small co-opera¬ 
tive joint farms and, at the top of such farms and individual farmers, 
a multi-puipose society would, instead of leading to conflict, pave the 
way foi concord and harmony 

The expansion ol the co-operative movement should not be at the 
expense of the soundness of the movement The need of caution is all 
the more because our scheme of co-operative joint farming for all below- 
basic holdings and one-multi-purpose co operative for one village is far 
more ambitious than the Co-operative Planning Committee’s recommenda¬ 
tion that 30% of rural population and 50% of villages should come 
within the scope of the Co-opeiative Movement in two five-year periods. 
We arc confident that the structural change in the agrarian pattern, the 
new scheme of rights in land, integrated control by the Land Commission 
and the administration of agrarian reforms including co-operative organi¬ 
sation by a new band of workers, the readjustment of old debts and the 
reconstitution of lural finance will all contnbutc to the speedy but sound 
expansion of the co-operative movement 


A Note on the Co-operative Joint Farms visited 
by the Committee in course of its tours 

ASSAM 

The Mtssainan Co-operative Colony —An area of about 10,000 acres 
in Tezpui sub division of Darrang District in Assam, at the foot of the 
Bhutan Hills, was lequisitioned by the Government of India in 1942 
for the construction of an air-field which was operated by the Americans 
After the end of hostilities the area was derequisitioned and after some 
haggling the Government of India agreed to settle it with the Govern¬ 
ment of Assam The original landholders, some of whom had about 
40 to 80 acres of land, demanded the restoration of their land The 
Government of Assam, however, proceeded to lease out land in a syste¬ 
matic manner to the original settlers on the basis of economic holdings, 
le about 10 acres, on the understanding that they would co-operate with 
the co-operative scheme Assam is surplus m nee The intention of the 
Government was to utilise these high lands for growing wheat, pulses, 
mustard, sugarcane, ground-nut, etc, in which Assam is deficient 

The Missaman scheme proceeded on the basis that the economic 
holding should be sufficient to give the average family a balanced diet 
and an income sufficient for necessaries and while being the property of 
the occupier, it should have the help of co-operative organisation At 
the same time there should be blocks of land held by the co-operative 
society which would be farmed jointly by those persons who were not 
fully employed on their family holdings It w^as decided to settle 
initiallv 200 families of the locality and 50 ex-servicemen. 
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The actual organisation o£ the colony started with the appointment 
of an influential Congress worker of the area as advisei to the co-operative 
farm on an honoranum of Rs 200 per month He was also a religious 
head and had some influence ovei the inhabitants A model-village 
officer was deputed there A publicity van was sent to the place tor 
propaganda The Food Minister too visited the place and explained to 
the villagers the advantages of co-operative cultivation \ medical oflicei, 
a Superintendent ot the colony and other men w^nc also appoinieo 

I 

At the same time very elaborate bye-laws were drawn up for the 
Missaman Cooperative Colony All the colonisu weic to constitute the 
general body which was to elect an Administrative Coumil which again 
had to elect an Executive Committee The byelaws Liv down the qualifi¬ 
cations of people who were to constitute the gcneial l)ody, the Adminis¬ 
trative Council and the Executive Body, then iunclions and powcis, 
provisions for exclusion of members, transfer of shaies, nomination of 
heirs, etc 

The bye-laws provided that the society should hold the lands allotted 
to It in occupancy tenancy No land was to be let to non-members and 
no holding oi a part thereof could be sublet by a membei to another 
member or non-member Nor could he moitgagc or otherwise encumber 
his holding It is also laid down that on a member's death, his holding 
would not be partitioned The land initially allotted would be free of 
revenue for the first year, and in the second year it would be assessed 
at 50% of the usual rates of revenue prevailing in the locality I^ull 
revenue would be assessed from the third yeai and usual local rates would 
he assessed from the second year 

It was also provided that the society should pay the levenue, w'ater- 
rates and other dues to the government and the rent, etc, recovered from 
the members should be so assessed as to cover these jjayments and bring 
in a surplus* to the society 

The bye-laws lay down the following piovisions foi the distiibutioii 
of the profits After allocating 25% of the net profits in each year to 
the reserve fund, interest of 4% would be paid on deposits It, however, 
the net profits did not enable a 4% interest a nominal interest would be 
paid After providing for the above, a sum of 10% of the leniaining 
net profits might be distributed as honoraria and bonuses to the office¬ 
bearers and employees of the society in accordance with the decision of 
the Administrative Council A sum not exceeding 12V% of the lemaining 
net profits might be distributed as dividend on share capital A sum 
not exceeding 50% of the remaining net profits might then be allocated 
to any fund or funds connected with the inteiests of members of the 
society A portion of net profits remaining after the above might further 
be allocated to the Reserve Fund The remainder of the net profits 
should be distributed to members as a rebate or patronage dividend in 
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proportion to the money-value of the business transacted with the society 
both as buyers and sellers 

There is no provision in the bye-laws about the method and organi¬ 
sation of the day to day work on the co-operative farm, the assessment 
of labour put in by the workers there and the computation of the value 
of work done by them 

Ihe Committee visited the Missaman colony and fiom discussions 
with the j)casants it was found that the colonists knew little or nothing 
about the new experiment This may paitly be explained by the fact 
that the ventuie was just started and new ventures like co-operative fann¬ 
ing among an ignorant and illiterate peasantiy, by nature conservative 
and indivnhialistic, will of necessity take time But that bureaucratic 
methods of organisation, appointment of high paid officers and absence 
of zeal amongst the organisers more keen on drawing their salaries and 
filling up the routine registers rather than actually being with the people 
and making the enterprise a success tiriough ceaseless patient work, did 
play a major part in making the Missaman scheme look like a lifeless 
affaii, was boinc out by the examination of witnesses by the Committee 
at Tezpur One of these, the principal of a college and a member of 
the A 1 C C>. held that Government did not proceed on sound lines They 
appointed an officer wdio did not go there The thing could not be 
managtd from Shillong The officer should h«ive lived on the spot and 
won the confidence of the people A tractor was sent to the Missaman 
colony but it could not be used because all the necessary implements 
recjuircd were not available The salaries c^f the technical staff wdio had 
been appointed already were a drain on the Farm's budget 

The Committee also came to know of about 10 eoojDeiativc farms 
at Tezpur, started on Government Reserve lands under the aegis of 
Congress Panchayats (of Soc*tca Salalgaon, Gorahagi, Besseria, etc) for 
winter croj)s A Congiess MLA who deposed before the Committee 
claimed that the attempt had succeeded In one case Patta lands were 
cultivated on cooperative basis and equal shares were given to the landless 
as well as those who had no plough cattle In the Government land of 
the co-operative farms the participants had no individual rights 

They cultivated the co-opeiative plots over and ibove their individual 
holdings 

The Committee did not visit these farms and so could not check 
up the claims made 


UNITED PROVINCES 

The Cranga Khadar Scheme—Th^e Ganga Khadar (the riverine tract 
of the Ganga) scheme of the U P Government was launched in Decem- 
bei 1947, in Hastinapur Pargana of Tehsil Mowana of Meerut District 
The Khadar covers an area of 47,000 acres of which 22,000 were cultur- 
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able and the rest were forest and grazing lands A survey report described 
the heart of the tract as “a waste of long grasses and thorned bushes with 
out-crops ol re-infestcd land and patches of cultivation generally round 
scattered hamlets surrounded by tices ' 

By Januaiy 1949, when the Committee visited the Khadar, nearly 
10,000 acies out ot a plan of 22,000 acics had already been leclaimed 
The tractor units of the Central Government completed the initial 
breaking up ol the viigin soil within four months and in another three 
months the Provincial Tractor Organisation double-hanowrd the land 
for Kharil sowing The Khanf crop yielded 10,000 miunds ot paddy, 
72,000 maunds ol sugarcane, besides "'13,000 maunds of Jiuu fodder 
Under Rabi sowing, "1,730 aeies were under wheat, 2 700 acres under 
barley, 189 acies under oil seeds, 99 acres under oats and 59 acres under 
peas 

The lelugce settlers who began arriving in the first half of 1948 
were housed in six villages consisting of about 425 living quarters 
Another 929 houses were being coiistnrcted By January 1919, about 
800 families, mostly refugees, with a total membership of 3,218 were 
allotted land and settled permanently Nearly 550 persons were enrolled 
as labourers with a view to teach them the process of cultivation (most 
ot these having been urban dwellers in West Pakistan) After this initial 
training they would be allotted land and houses like other settlers The 
officials tcjld the Committee that this preliminary step was necessary to 
ensure that the settlers carried on personal cultivation For it was 
evident that ceriain early town dwellers who were allotted land, were 
not able to go through the dicary processes of cultivation and were sub¬ 
letting land to the local landless and land-hungry people 

The cultivated areas arc divided into square blocks of 160 acres each, 
which IS futthei divided into 4 blocks of 40 acres each These aie further 
divided into blocks of 10 acies representing the normal holding of each 
farmer 

The oiiginal plan of the LI P Government for settlement of reclaimed 
land in Ganga Khadar was of the Farm Management” type 

According to the co-opeiativc officer of the Colonisation Directorate of 
the U P Government, this implied that land was to be pooled by consent 
Ol agreement foi the pin pose of farming operations but the individual 
who would contribute land to the common pool would receive, in addi¬ 
tion to a dividend based on the work which he puts in, his lespective 
share at harvest as based on his original right of owner occupancy 

Co-opciation m agnculture was to include not only credit but the 
vanous agricultural operations, namely, ploughing, harrowing, sowing, 
watering, haivesting, etc and extend fuithci to co-operative marketing, 
processing and even co-operative industries 

The Committee gathered from the settlers that for Khanf sowing 
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the means of production were pooled and harvesting was done jointly. 
When, however, Rabi ploughing and sowing commenced, every settler 
family worked individually on its own 10 acres and there was no co-opera¬ 
tion in the operations of cultivation and harvesting The reason given 
was that the joint fanning did not work well, that theie were disputes 
about one individual working harder and (he other avoiding work 
Further distribution of the h.irvest caused heart-burning amongst people 
who were otherwise living logcthei on most friendly terms 

Following tte lailutc of joint taiming, the settlers were organised 
into nine multi purpose co operatives Each co-operative unit was a society 
which had been formed on the basis of 100 to 150 membeis who had 
been allotted 10 atie> of land each The 10 acre unit was indivisible and 
was to pass on to the senior male heir of a member Foi purposes of 
marketing the society as a whole was one unit and every member had to 
market his produce through the society I he societies also arranged loans 
for their members on the joint and several responsibility For purposes 
of administration, and foi the organisation of co-operative societies, 100 
farms of 10 acres each con'>tilutmg a squaie block of 1,000 acres, divided 
by loads—are taken as one unit so far as geogiaphical conditions permit 
One set of agncultuial inspectors and similar officials weie attached to 
each block The original idea was to form one village each for 100 
families but this was not practicable because only a limited space was 
available at the higher levels which are not affected by the Ganga floods 

The co-operative officer of the Colonisation Diicctoratc of the U P 
Government says that in square blocks of 160 acres, ploughing is still done 
jointly This, however, does not conform to the Committee's findings 
that co-operation was confined only to marketing, purchase etc, and 
agricultural operations were performed on each block of 10 acres by the 
settler and his family 

In Latifpur, a village m the Khadar, the U P Government organised 
a State faim in an area of 1,000 acres It was under the direct control of 
the Agiiculiuic Ofheer and the Administrative Officer Two units of 
the UP C.ovtinment Iiactoi Organisation weie peimanently stationctl 
there Fhen function would be to carry on agiicultural operations on 
the iaim and also to do similar work for those settlers who chose to hire 
them Its chief function would be to act as a central seed station and 
demonstiation faim loi the Ganga Khadar Colony 

Besides this State farm, the Government planned to organise a collec¬ 
tive farm on another 1,000 acre plot on the Russian model It would 
accommodate about 80 families They would have no individual holdings 
and will work on a collective basis They would be paid wages partly in 
cash and partly in kind, according to the unit of work put in by each 

Besides these, there were two other societies in the colony, namely, 
the C>o operative Store and the Sarojmi Naidu Women Industrial Society 
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The co-operative store was working with a capital of Rs 13,000, of 
which Rs 1,500 was collected by the colonists themselves and the rest 
was advanced by the Government It dealt in controlled foodgrains like 
wheat, gram, etc, and also in cloth, kerosene oil and other articles of 
grocery 

The Women Society had no funds It had taken up only basket and 
mat-making which required no funds It was proposed to take up shortly 
spinning, weaving, knitting and carpet-making when some funds were 
made «ivailable thioiigh Government subsidy 

A sum of Rs 5,38,000 had been advanced in the loiin of loans to the 
scttleis for the purchase oi bullocks and implerunts 

It was expected that alter the reelamation and settlement of all the 
22,000 acres oL eullivable land, 21 multi-purpose co-operative societies 
would come into existence in tlu Khadar It was expected that these 
societies would not only uin ilu fainis bin also manage public institutions 
like dispensaries, schools, paiuhayat houses, water supply ete It was 
expected that they would act .is the link between the Government fanns 
and the farmcis for tlie piiuliase ind sale of seed, milk and milk products, 
poultry, eggs, ete It w^as planned to develop six water fisheries winch 
would help to keep dowm malaria 

rhe Co opeiaiwe Fmni at Dmatina and Nanwara in Jhansi dishict, 

—Dcstiuction of the produetivity of land due to kans infestation is a 
feature ol land thioughout Bundelkhand Jhansi District alone has 
2,50,000 acres ol land under kans of w’hich 06,000 acres are m Mchrauni 
tehsil It IS a most backwaul tract with no imgational facilities and 
compared to the densely populated tiacts in East and West UP it is 
rather sparsely populated There is thus an abundance of land The 
general practice ol the cultivators in this area has been to cultivate a 
particulai field and alter gathering the harvest to pass on to another 
field an:I come back to it after two or three years 

The Provincial Government selected 11 villages for launching their 
kans-eradication scheme in tehsil Mehrauni of Jhansi District The kans* 
infested area was estimated lo be 10,000 acres For this purpose they had 
17 tractors Irom the C^ential Government Tractor Oigamsation Subse¬ 
quently eight more villages w^erc added to the kans eradication scheme 
thus raising the total aiea covered to 11,000 acres The tiactor plough¬ 
ing commenced in March 1018 and by June of the same year about 7,015 
acres of land wxre cleared 

With each tractor thcie were one cleaner, one driver and one 
mechanic No previous survey of the soil having been made, the land 
at some places was found to be full of stones with the result that the 
tractors were badly d-*maged and had to be sent to Delhi for repairs as 
the local station provides lor only minor ones Sometimes tractor plough- 
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mg was held up due to shortage o£ fuel No arrangements were made 
to tram local hands m tractor ploughing The officials told the Com 
mittee that the expenses of tractor ploughing worked out at Rs 40 per 
acre but it was decided to charge only Rs 12-12-6 per acre to the cultivators, 

Foi purposes of this over-all plan of developing the 14 kans-infestcd 
villages, cooperative societies ot the multi-purpose type weie stalled in 
each According to an official deputed at the place, these societies, apart 
from credit functions, have also to look after better farming, dairying, 
spinning, marketing and production of food and cloth with a view to scU- 
sufficicncy He further claimed that one responsible mcmbci of each 
family in every village had become a member of the society According 
to him the societies covered a total aica of 30,578 acres with 1,932 families 
consisting of a population of 8,783 peisons All the societies were 
registered and combined togethei m a development union with head- 
quarteis at Saidpui This union has 1,598 iiiembeis on its register and 
has a share capital oi Rs 2,000 

Oiganisation of the co-operative farm expenment in villages Daiauna 
and Nanwara is au integral part of the overall plan foi development 
of this kans infested tract The scheim was st.ntcd in June, 1918 

The total aica of land covered by village Daiauna is 597 acres includ¬ 
ing Abadi, etc Of this 418 acres have been taken m the co-opeiative 
farming scheme The total area in village Nanwara, including Abadi, 
pathways, water channels, etc is 1,161 acres of which 502 acies were 
brought under tractoi ploughing and pooled m the co-opciativc farm 
The total population of Darauna is 1C8 and the numbci of families is 
31 Resident cultivators number 29 and outside cultivators {Pain 
KasJitkaiii) arc 27 Nanwaia has 85 families and the total population 
IS 465 Resident cultivatois aie 71 and the Pahi Kashtkars number 14 

Aftei the tiacloi ploughing a few' hundred maunds o( Sauat seccK 
were sown on the land When the crop w^as about two and hall months 
old the plants weie ploughed in as green manure 

In the Khaiif season, 318 acres weie sown with Jowm, 53 acics under 
Ttl, and 10 acies under Urd The aiea under Rabi ciops w'as incicased, 
320 acres being sc^wn with wheat and 230 acres with gram, besides some 
other ciops like Arhar, hnsced, etc Thus by the time of Rabi sowing,, 
about 633 acres of land of villages Darauna and Nanwara wcic co-opeiative- 
ly cultivated For Khauf sowing the District Collcctoi advanced a loan 
of foivar seeds The co-opciativc also piocured manure and seeds for the 
Rabi sowing A plan w^as prepared for the entire area undei cooperative 
cultivation It pioviclec! for tracks for carts for carrying fodder etc, 
from the 6clds, tor compost pits, for iiligation channels, pastures etc 
The si/es of holdings to make them economic units of cultivation were 
incieased by bieaking down the old boundary walls The lands were 
thus pooled without depriving the cultivators of their rights in their 
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holdings 1 he petty zamindars of the area also joined the co-operative 
s( heme 

V total of 120 ploughs and 240 bullocks, all of them belonging to the 
mtmbeis f)l the co-operative farm, were made available to the society 
"Ihe Government also advanced taqavt tor the purchase of bullocks \ 
cultivatoi with a holehng of 8 acres could get taqavi for the purchase of a 
pair of bullocks Those with twice this holding could get taqavi for 
two pans ol bullocks and so on 

Ml lh( membcis ot the cooperative farm constituUtl what might be 
called the general body ot the t.iini This general bod\ was supposed to 
take decisions on such vital matteis as the sowing piogianmie, fixation 
ot wages distiibution ol piofits As against the Missain m scheme, where 
elaboiate bye laws v\eu drawn up betore the co-operative cultivation 
scheme could make an) headway the Committee tound that at Daraiina 
and Nanwaia, t\en altci the actual cooperative cultivation had advanced 
to a (onsideiable extent, no rules or bye-laws had been drawni up 

For the supervision ot the day to day work the geneial body elects 
an Executive C.ommittee called Panchayat A Committee of five peisons 
was thus elected at Dararuia and of seven at Nanwara The Panchs 
were made lespoiisible foi siipeivising vaiious jobs, eg sownng work, guard¬ 
ing the crop against wild animals and the villagers themselves, weeding, 
threshing, etc The iesponsibility ot one supervisor was to maintain the 
attendance legistei 

Some ol the cultivatois had no bullocks Those who had them are 
j:)aid rent I or a plough and a pan of bullocks w^hen they w^ere used on the 
t«»rin at the rate ol Rs 2 per day At fust those having good bullocks 
wcie p<Md Rs 2 8-0 ])ci day and others Rs 2 This led to dissatisfaction 
and subsequently the general body agreed to pay for the plough and a 
pan ot bullocks at the unitorm rate of Rs 2 for each day’s work On 
such days w^hen the ploughs and bullocks available in the co-operative 
pool proved insufficient, these were taken on hire from the neighbouring 
villages fen which the rent paid wms Rs 5 The general body also decided 
<d)our the wMges to be paid to the workers for each day’s work A day's 
wage toi weeding and harvesting was fixed at Re 08 0 toi men. Re ObO 
loi women and Re 0 5-0 for children 

In the neighbouring villages a labourer gets Rs 0-12 0 per day as 
against Rs 0-8-0 on the cooperative farm To the cjiiestion as to how 
the eoojuiative organisation provided against persons suppc^ised to work 
on the cooperative faim, if they went to the neighbouring village where 
the) get higher wages, the leply was that the general body had decided 
that aftci a continuous absence ot six days, the absentee was fined a clay’s 
wages plus two annas 

There were also cases where a cultivator had his land in the co-opera¬ 
tive as also outside it, m scmie neighbouring village The general body 
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had provided that such persons could have six days m a month to go and 
look after these fields In most cases a member of the family was deputed 
to look after them 

As regards distnbution of the profits, the Committee was told that 
the matter would soon be decided by the general body But the officials 
told the Committee that 25% of the net profits would be given to the 
Rescive Inind Ihe net piofits would be calculated after deducting the 
cost of cultivation including the wages paid to the labourers and the 
amount paid towards the rent of ploughs and bullocks, etc The shares 
of each member of the co-opeiative faim was fixed according to the area of 
land contnbuted by him Land wms further classified under class I and 
II, accoi cling to the circle rates 

On the whole, the Committee could not get a very clear picture of 
the distribution of gross income of the co-opeiative farms at Darauna 
and Nanwaia The CJ P Development Minister, while deposing before 
the C'oimnittce, when asked how he proposed to distribute the profits at 
Darauna and Nanwara replied '‘It is a difficult question, but we propose 
to assess the value of land and capitalise each farmer's value from the 
point of view of bullocks ind cattle, the nature of the soil, and the 
individual talent of the fanner, and then distiibutc it according to the 
proportion of the land that the cultivatoi holds " 

According to the co-operative auditor attached to the farms, the 
expenditure ineuned for Khant as well as Rabi crops came to Rs 45,627 
which included wages paid to the farm workers, i e the peasants of the 
village Rs 14,570 was the expenditure on seeds supplied by the Govern¬ 
ment at controlled rates In its absence the peasants would have gone 
to the Sahookars, and, according to the estimate of the auditor, would 

have paid an additional amount of Rs 7,000 The income is expected 

to be Rs 89,675 which, after deducting the cultivation expenses, will 
yield a net profit of Rs 14,048 Net profit per acre had been estimated 

at Rs 50 The auditor hirthcr estimated that each family would earn 

from Jaboui annually about Rs 450 The total income is likely to 
increase in future by the use of bcttei implements, manure, etc 

The Committee met the peasants separately in the absence of the 
Goveinmcnt officials attached to the farm, with a view to find out their 
free and hank reactions Some of these peasants were the elected 
Panchs Hardly one or two among them could sign their names and 
their Ignorance and backwardness was indeed colossal It was evident that 
the officers had taken meticulous care to keep the records in very good 
shape so as to impress any visitor, but the records were not indicative 
of the leal position The peasants complained of coercion and threats 
One of them alleged that he was threatened with imprisonment if he 
refused to join the cooperative farm There was also a wide spread 
complaint about the non-payment of wages Some peasants on the other 
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hand said that they joined the farm of their own free will and no coercion 
was used There were others who said that they had received the greater 
part of their wages, only a small portion remained to be paid Peasants 
also complained that after the organisation of the co-operative farm they 
were finding difficulty in getting fodder for their livc-stock 

It is obvious that the Darauna and Nanwara co-operative farm, while 
no doubt a move in the light ducction, suffeis from the control of officials 
lacking in missionary deal which alone can make such an experiment a 
success As one would cxp<cr, the officials are more interested in sending 
departmental reports rather tiian in patiently explaining the co-operative 
ideal to illitciatc and conservative peasantry and winning them over 
through human tieatrnent 
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Machinery of Land Management 

58 Reference has already been made in the earlier chapters to a 
new machinery for the implementation of the agrarian reforms which we 
recommend These icforms are of such a fundamental character that 
effective and coordinated implementation is not possible with the exist¬ 
ing machinciy of land management From the following exliact it would 
be clceir that the Royal Commission on Indian Agricultuie, as eaily as 
1928, displayed lack of conlidcnce in the capacity of the goveirimental 
machinery even foi loutinc matteis like popularisation of improved seeds 
among the tultivators 

“It IS quicker and easier ni so many eases to do something for others 
than to teach them to do it for themselves, and the narrow limitations 
to the foimer method are apt to be overlooked A consideiable amount 
of seed can, lor instance, be distributed by the official staff of the Agri¬ 
culture Department and a million or more acres may be coveted with a 
new type ol cotton oi wheat, but this result, although satisfactory in 
iisell, is a comparatively small contiibution to the problem of covering 
every acic in India with good seed of an improved type Where the 
problems ol half a million villages are in question, it becomes at once 
evident that no official organisation can possibly hope to reach every 
individual in those villages To do this, the people must be organised 
to help themselves, and their local organisations must be grouped into 
largei unions, until a machinery has been built up to convey to every 
village w^hatevei the diffeient expert departments have to send it 

The Foodgrams Policy Committee (1948), while reviewing the Grow 
Mole Food Campaign observes, “In our review the grow more food efforts 
have suflcied in the past lioin the red-tape and delays inheienlt in 
dcpaitmental work“ ■f’ 

Di V K R V Rao in his minute of dissent in the Foodgrams Policy 
Committee s Repoit lightly observes 

“If the approach is not changed from what I may call the technical- 
buieaueratic angle to the demonatic-co operative angle, 1 see no hope for 
the success of the piovincial food production plans I would, therefore, 
attach the gieatest possible importance to the organisation of faimers' 
co-opciativcs and Village Paiirhayats, I would display confidence in them 
and expect them to play a dynamic part in stepping up food pioduction/'* ** 


*Rep(>ii of the Royal Comnussion (1928) p 168 

flinal Rcpoit of the Foodgrams Policy Committee (1918) p 17 

**rmal Report of the Xoodgrains Policy Committee (1948) p 53 
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The Gadgil Committee stressed the necessity of separating the 
administration of state loans from the operations of the Revenue Depart¬ 
ment, because the connection of finance with land improvement and 
progress in technical methods should be veiy close in any scheme of 
planned development ot land J 

While the Village Panchayat and the Village Multi-purpose 
co-operative would be the base ot opciation in the machinery of Land 
Management which we iccommtnd, we feel thcic is need for co-ordination 
at various regional levels specially ioi ciop planning, cxptiiments in 
cooperative laumng, organised marketing, regulation of the How of rural 
finance, displacement and absoiption of surplus labour, planned land 
reclamation and price stabilisation In the intcicst of planned develop 
ment ot land, such bodies as the Provincial Co operative Farming Board, 
Provincial Maiketing Board, Wages Boaid, Land Rcdamation Board, 
Provincial Rural Credit Board, Intci-Piovincial Rivei 1 laining Com¬ 
missions (recommended in dilTeicnt chapters ot ihis lepoit) should come 
under the contiol of some apex oiganisation eg the Provincial Land 
Commission And as the frontiers of agncultuial planning might extend 
beyond the bounds ot a province there should he an all-India Land 
Commission to co-ordinate (he woik of the Piovincial Land Commissions 

In our scheme ot land management thcie is scope Coi the best eL- 
ments of demociacy, buteauciacy, and tcelinociacy to come into truitful 
co-operation Each has a role to play and a tontiibiition to make None 
need be suboulinate to the olhei The machineiy will be chaiacteiised 
by a fine balance of the centiipetal and ccntnfugal forces which underlie 
democratic pldiining Under its benign influence the people will run 
and leain to run “the new and old institutions ol the society participating 
at all levels as active members of an active democracy 

We had the opportunity of discussing our idea of laud management 
machinery with Development Ministers, public men, Development 
Commissioners and Sccretaiies of relevant Goveinment Departments In 
some provinces, aftei the assumption of power by the Congress Ministries, 
Rural Development Boards have been constituted to bung about the 
much needed co-ordination among such departments as Agriculture, 
Animal Husbandry, Cottage Industry, Co-opciatives and Irrigation While 
useful work has been done by these Boards, we are definitely convinced 
that these Development Boaids, usful in their own way, can never serve 
the purpose of a machinery for co-ordination in planning without which 
agrarian reforms and the new scheme of rights in land, however, well 
planned they may be, will never succeed The Advisory Planning Board 
referring to the Development Boards and Co ordination Committee of the 

^Report of the Agricultural Finance Sub-Committee Government of India (1945), 
p 33 

♦Michael Young, “Small Man and Big World , British Labour Party, Transport 
House. 
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Cabinet as substitutes foi National Planning Commission observes “The 
members of the Co-ordination Committee of the Cabinet are necessarily 
pre-occupied with other affairs The Development Board deals only with 
a section of the whole field and its members being Secretaries to the 
Government are too much engrossed with their own departmental duties 
to attend more than spasmodically to general problems of planning It 
IS, however, altogethei too laigc a body too lacking in cohesion and too 
intermittent in its meetings to serve as an instrument for keeping a 
continuous watch on planning activities and transmitting to subordinate 
authorities a constant flow of energetic picssure 

As a matter of fact, Shri K D Malaviya, Minister for Development, 
UP m his oral evidence before the Committee admits that thcic is 
difficulty in co-ordination at Secretariat and District levels and that all 
the departments necessary foi the work of development are not pooled 
Besides, theie is lack oi definition of priorities planning—rather there 
IS no planning at all behind all the developmental projects Seed stores 
arc being opened, tiecs au being planted, tanks are being dug and pedigree 
bulls are being distubuted but all these activities are not related to any 
master plan 

The Sub-Cominutct of tlu National Planning Committee appointed 
by the Congress oii Land Policy and Agriculture recommends “For the 
propel, scientific and co-ordinated cultivation of agricultural land as well 
as foi the control and supcivision of such cultivation the net work of 
national, provincial, distiict, taluk and village agricultural councils must 
be established These councils must be closely inter-connected so as to 
form a federation and work in constant harmony, and co-ordinated pro¬ 
gramme of land cultivation or development within its own jurisdiction 
framed in advance for a given teim of years 

The machmeiy ol land management which we recommend is an 
amplification of the letomniendation of the National Planning Committee 

The creation of this authority of land management will involve a 
considerable amount ot devolution of powers from the provincial govern¬ 
ment and delimitation of junsdiction of the present government depart¬ 
ments While wc have at best given a rough indication of the nature 
of devolution of powers and delimitation of jurisdiction, a small expert 
committee to be appointed by the Central Government should examine 
this question and determine the exact extent of devolution of powers 
We are, however, convinced that to avoid the road to serfdom a Planning 
State should be pluralistically organised 

59 Organisation—(i) The Village Panchayat—Tho. lowest unit in 
the hieraichy would be the Village Panchayat elected on the basis of 


•Page 23 
••Page 54 
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universal suffrage and should be constituted on the basis of proportional 
representation Wc have already discussed the functions of the Village 
Panchayat with regard to the management of land in Chapter II 

(ii) Regional Authority —T\\^tq should be some regional authority 
between the lowest unit in the hierarchy e g the Village Panchayat and 
the Provincial Land Commissions It will be constituted by the Village 
Panchayats and function more oi less as an advisory body Flsewhere 
wc would indicate how this regional body may be useful in endorsing 
the receipts of marketing unions for goods marketed through village 
multi-purpose co-operatives and make it possible for the Reserve Bank to 
discount these bills 

(ill) Provi7ictal Land Commission —It will be a statutory body 
constituted undci a law ol the Provincial Legislature Unless it is made 
a statutory body, the directions issued by this body would not be enforce¬ 
able upon the subordinate bodies as well as individuals 

Ihc Commission would be composed of the following elements 
(1) representatives of the people, (2) cultivators, (3) agricultural labourers, 
(4) Government nominees and (5) technical experts A non-official 
Chairman would be elected fiom the members in a meeting of the fully 
constituted Commission 

The Provincial Planning Commission will practically be in charge 
of planning, development and management of the ruial economy, the 
centre of giavity of which would be land Today there are different 
departments, e g Laud Revenue, Irrigation, Agriculture, Cottage Industry, 
Co-operative Movement specially credit etc, and there is a popular belief 
that these arc diffcient departments tackling different problems Actually 
they are the projection of the same problem e g the management of land. 

While the Provincial Land Commission would be completely 
autonomous in the administration of its policy, its general policy, how¬ 
ever, would be subject to the approval of the Provincial Cabinet Almost 
in a similai connexion, e g on the composition of the Planning Commission, 
the Advisoiy Planning Board recommends that no Minister should be 
in charge or a membei of the Planning Commission * Prof K T Shah 
in his note on the machinery of planning rightly observes *Tn view 
of the importance of planning as a national enterprise, it may be as well 
to keep this organisation directly under the Cabinet or the Government 
as a whole, and not make it the responsibility of any single Minister” 
We do feel that unless the Commission is assured of administrative 
autonomy and unless dissociated to a large extent from the vicissitudes 
of political fortune and the freaks of a Minister, there cannot be any 
continuity in planning We also feel that the Land Management Machinery 
to reflect the aspirations of the people and be free from the domination 


Report of the Advisor) Planning Board, Government of India (1947), pp 24 
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of the technicians and bureaucrats, should include the representatives of 
the people We have, therefore, recommended the hve elements for 
the composition of the Land Commission 

The Land Commission should also submit an annual report ot ii>> 
work to the Cabinet which would be placed on the table of the legislature 
The budget of the commission should be subject to the approval of the 
Cabinet It is true that scientific planning requires complete fieedom 
from political control and howcvci much wc may desire to make our 
Land Commission free from the interference ol the whnipools of political 
life, political ideology is bound to, and, as we have argued carhci, should, 
fall on the economic life What we propose is to minimise the inter¬ 
ference of political interests on this work of planning and development 

60 Rural Economic Civil Service —The Land Commission will 
function through a Rural Economic Scivicc specially icenuted and 
trained for the work of planning and development over which the 
Commission will have complete administrative control "Iheic would be 
neither adequate food for men not fodder for cattle unless the country 
can raise a veritable Land Aimy with a ciusading spirit We aie aware 
that in a democracy both good govermueiu and self-government are 
possible when amateuis uile A Piofcssoi can well manage the Ministiy 
of Defence and a eountiy squnc can become a successful Chaiuellor of 
Exchcc|uei But this does not mean that an admimstiative officei can 
do the work ot an expert, that a District Collector can step into the post 
of a Director of Agriculture Theie should be men also with definite 
training for definite pieces of work If reliance has to be placed on a 
Civil Seivice whicli was till yesterday trained for the administration of a 
police state undei a colonial economy, such fundamental leloims as 
eO'Opeiativc joint fanning, for about 40 to 50% of the pcasanti'y spread 
over distant paits of the country could never take shape There must 
be a band ot men who can share the joys and sonows of the small man 
m his surroundings of poverty, illiteracy and ill-health Their motto 
would be service, then determination steadfast, their patience measure¬ 
less We are reminded in this connection, how after the revolution, while 
introducing collective farming, Lenin convened a conference of the most 
veteran workeis of the Communes Failure any longer on our part to 
make the mother earth yield adequate nutrition and clothing for the 
people and to evolve a system for sharing the fruits of labour among the 
classes clustering round the agrarian economy will take the country to 
the verge of a revolution and the revolutionary situation can be met by 
nothing short of a revolutionary approach to the problem 

We do not agree with the suggestion that the work can be done by 
the existing cadre of service after a special training in refresher course 
for three months in centres of A I VI A and A I S A Shn K D Mala- 
viya admitted that as soon as these people get back into the luts of the 
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service, the thin veneer of training picked up in some ashram or a camp 
IS soon brushed off Noi is it possible to tackle such a situation as 
the implementation of our reforms might create by simply maintaining 
a “pool of scivice“ as the “economic service" Of course, till this new 
cadre which we envisage can be oiganiscd, we have to proceed with such 
jxKihng of services as aie in the Departments of Industry, Agriculture, 
Cooperative, Agriculture, Income-tax, etc, and by giving them some 
training The woik of the Rural Development Department in U P and 
Madias is being earned on by supervisors and oiganiscis trained in 
refresher courses in local centics of AISA, and AlVl A 

Recruitment of Ru)al Economic Service -To avoid the difficulties 
mentioned above and to t nsur< the proper quality of the Rural Economic 
Service we recommend the following method of recruitment We feel 
that the method ot iccruitmcnt should be on the same line as is now 
followed in the recruitment of naval and military cadets 

The appi entices foi Rtnal Economic Service must at least have passed 
the Matric or an eqiiivaLnt examination of any recognised University 
and must he of the age not below 15 and above 20 yeais 

The selection of the apprentices should be by ad hoc icgional boaicls— 
each consisting of one lepicscntativc of the Regional Body of the Land 
Commission, one representative of the Regional Kisan Oiganisation, the 
Principal of the local college with a non-offiaal Qiairman who may be a 
person known for constructive woik in rural icconstruction In selecting 
the apprentices emphasis should be laid specially on the candidate's physical 
fitness, mental make-up and background of village life 

After the picliminary selection, the appjentices should undergo a 
training—theoretical as well as practical—for a period of five years in 
agriculture, coopeiation, village industries, administration and rural 
development We feel that the sequence of training should be 

(1) Theory and tcchnujuc of agriculture, 

(2) Theory and organisation of the cooperative movement, 

and (3) Technique and lelationship of agro-industncs with the rural 
economy 

For this puipose theic should be government subsidized residential 
institutions We feel that the cadre of the Rural Economic Service should, 
as far as possible, be rcciuitcd from the agricultural population 

The proficiency of the apprentices should be judged not by the 
method of examination as is being done at present for the rcciuitmcnt 
of Indian administrative service, but should be on the basis of the impres¬ 
sion of the trainers with whom they would be attached foi both theoretical 
and practical training, and on then record of work done while under 
training 

After the training, the successful recruits will be on probation for a 
period of two years During the period of probation, of course, they 

6 
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would be entitled to the scale of pay and othei privileges of the service* 
During this period, the members of the Rural Economic Service would 
be attached to cooperative farms, collective farms and marketing societies 
where they will have to come in daily contact with the problems of every 
day life At the time of confirmation, the lecord of their woik, specially 
with regard to their behaviour with the public, should be considered 

The Commission should also be assisted by an adequate supporting 
machinery of statistics, research foi agncultuial impiovements, soil 
erosion, cottage industries, atiiinal husbandry and an employment bureau 

61. Sources of Revenue—For the propei functioning of the Com¬ 
mission It should be assured adequate supply ol funds While the 
Finance Department and the Auditor-General would have the necessaiy 
amount of control over the expenditine of the Land Commission, a 
convention should be created by which the funds placed at the disposal 
of the Commission would be passed by the I^cgislature, as CON¬ 
SOLIDATED FUNDS GRAN FS are passed in the British Parliament To 
carry out their obligations the following, among othcis, would be the 
source of Finance of the Land Commission 

1 Land Revenue, 

2 Irrigation Taxes, Agucultiual Iiicomc-'lax (so long as the new 
system of assessment which wc iccommcnd elsewhere is not 
introduced) 

3 Some other diicct taxes eg cxpoit duties on agucultural 
products 

4 All grants in connection with the "'Grow Moie I ood Campaign" 

5 Loans fiom Provincial and Central Governments Elsewhere 
(Chapter V—Rural Finance, etc) we lecommend that the State 
should be prepared to provide on a much larger scale the 
developmental finance for agriculture The poor assistance 
given by the State to the Indian agnciiltuusts under Land 
Improvement Loans Act can hardly bear any compaiison with 
the assistance given by the Farm Security Administration of 
America or the Canadian Farm Loan Board, the Mortgage 
Corporation of New Zealand and Credit Agricole DTgypt 

6 Subsidy and contribution from the centie as well as provinces 
for such purposes as building of ware-houses, digging of tanks, 
wells and anti-erosion measures 

7 All grants under Land Improvement Loans Act and Agricultural 
Loans Act given by Provincial Governments. 

62 Central Land Commission—While rural development is a pro¬ 
vincial subject there are matters like crop planning, allotment of resources 
VIZ diemical fertilisers, building materials like cement, organisation of 
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marketing and dissemination of marketing news, stabilisation of prices, 
which emphasize the need for a Central Land Commission to coordinate 
the activities of the Provincial Commissions The need for such a Central 
Board of Agricultural Planning consisting of icpresentatives of farmers, 
provinces, states and Central Government was stiessed by the Foodgrains 
Policy Committee The Central Land Commission will also be a 
statutory body so that the directives issued by the Commission might 
be obligatory in such matters as crop planning, on the Provincial and 
other regional bodies Of couise, suitable constitutional changes will be 
necessary to place the Central Land C ommission on a statutory basis 

Composition (1) —The Ceiitial Land Commission will consist of 

Chairmen of all Provincial Land Commissions, 

(2) The Cential Govcinnienr would nominate a third of the num¬ 
ber of the Piovincial Chairman, 

and (3) an equal nuinbci of experts would be co-opted in the first meet 
mg of the nominees of the Central Government and the Chainneii of the 
Provincial Commissions 

The Central Land Commission will appoint a Secretary and a staff 
to assist him A complete organisation chart for land management will 
l^e found overleaf 

63 Agrarian Reforms Commissioner —The setting up of the 
machinery of land management recommended above and the implementa¬ 
tion of the reforms envisaged by us will naturally be gradual in character 
Agrarian Refoims Commissioners with necessaiy powers should, however, 
be immediately appoinied both at the Central and Provincial levels 
There should be provincial Commissioners chaiged wuth the task of 
quickening up the pace of the agrarian reforms in the Provinces and also 
a Central Commissioner to co ordinate the reforms in the Provinces and 
to bring to the notice of the Ccnttal authority the obstacles m the way 
of such co-ordination and uniform progress 
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CHAPTER V 

Agricultural Indebtedness, Finance and Marketing 

64 The per capita income of the agricultural j30]nilation can be 
increased by increasing the productive efficiency of agiiculturc as well 
as by reducing to the minimum the dram on the income of such popula¬ 
tion No doubt there is a mutuality between the »wo lactors—(1) that 
increases tlic income and (2) that depletes it In the previous chapters 
we have dealt \Mth factors that go to incieasc the income 

The two largest single factors depleting the peasant’s income are 
the exploitation by th( moncy-lcndei in his double capacity as the credit 
agency and the marketing agency ot the village The exploitation works 
like a double-edged swoicl—high rale of interest on the loans to the 
impoverished agriculturists and low rates for then prcxlucts So there is 
a VICIOUS circle—extreme poveity forces the peasant into the clutches of 
the moncy-leiidei and the exploitation by the money lender leaves him 
poorer and a less effieient pioduccr than before, which makes his income 
still less Thus goes on this poverty spiral of the peasantiy The cfToit 
to increase his income can succeed if he can be freed from the exploitation 
of the money-lender and such ficedom is possible by legiilating the 
operations ot the money-Icndci, oiganij>ation ot cheap and piompt 
institutional cicdit—shoitteim as well as longterm, and marketing through 
co-operative societies "Ihe importance of such an eflort is all the greater 
because the agrarian reforms so tar recommended to ineicasc the peasant's 
income could never ])e stabilised unless the dram on the peasant’s ineonic 
through the money Icnclei’s exploitation is immediately put a stop to 

65 Impact of British rule on Agricultural Indebtedness —C aptaiii 
Wise in a report on Khandesh Bhils in 1874 admits “Befoie the country 
came under us no soxckaiy g^iizay^ etc etc, could have dared to treat the 
Bhil as they now do, but these people take advantage of our lule to oppress 
and make slaves of those they formerly feared ” The problem of agri¬ 
cultural indebtedness assumed a new aspect since the stabilisation of 
British rule in India The Indian laws, customs, and usages regulating 
the economic and social relations were suddenly replaced by a foreign 
system of jurisprudence of inelastic and impersonal law huch a system 
was an essential pre-requisitc foi an unhampeicd development of British 
commerce Rigid laws of piopcrty and contract wcie enacted and 
enforced with a sternness hitherto unknown to the peasant in India 
While freeing the money-lenders from these customaiy bonds of usages 
and customs the law imposed on the peasantry the inexorability of ‘blind’ 
justice • 


Report of the Peasant Enquiry Committee, Maharashtra PCC, 195b, page 61 
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Due to the forces mentioned above since the beginning of the century, 
the Agricultural Indebtedness in India began to mount rapidly f 

66 Are these debts unproductive? It may not be out of place here 
to refer to some analysis of the character of loans incurred by the agr»- 
cultunsts In season and out of season it has been propagated that the 
debts are mostly unproductive m character and are due to the '‘ingrained 
improvidence’* of the agriculturists The following analysis, however, 
would, to a great ^tent, explode this myth 

We will group the items of debt from a few authoritative analysis 
into three dilfcrent categories, (a) incurred for obviously productive 
purposes such as purchase of cattle or agricultural implements, (b) incur¬ 
red for non-productivc purposes but strictly incidental or auxiliary to the 
business and (c) incurred for unproductive purposes such as marriages 
and other ceremonies, indicating improvidence Litigation has been 
included m Group C A portion of the figure for repayment of old debts 
has also been included in group C 

I Regrouping the items given in the "Economic Survey of 
Bhambu Sandilla” published by the Punjab Board of Economic Enquiry,* 
wc get the following icsults 

(a) (b) (c) 

Productive Non-productive Unproductive 

27 4% 60 6% 12% 


II Rcgiouping the analysis of loans made by the Cooperative 
Credit Societies of the Punjab given in their 1932-33 report, wc gef 

30 06% 43 19% 14 31% 

III Regrouping figures given by the Bombay Provincial Banking 
Enquiry Committee, we get 

27 4% 60 6% 12% 


fit lias been variously estimated at different periods 


\ ear 

Total Indebtedness in Crores 1 

oj till pets 

A uthority 

1911 

300 

biT Edward Maclagan 

1925 

bOO 

M L Darling 

1929 ‘ 

900 

Central liankang Enquiry Com¬ 



mittee 

1935 

i 1200 1 

Prof P J Thomas 

1937 1 

1800 1 

Agr Credit Dept of Reserve 


1 

Bank of India 


Source Land, Landlord and Legislation *’ by Prof Nasir Ahmad Khan Lucknow 
' Varsity, page 71 


Report of the M P C C Peasant Enquiry Committee, page 64 
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IV. Objects of debts Incurred by different* groups of cultivators in UP. 

GROUP ‘ C » 


(Cultivators with 2 5 acres and less) 


Distficts 

' rood 1 

AgncuUmal 

Purposes 

Rent 

Lthgaiton 

1 Social 

1 Needs 

Potal 

Gorakhpur 

' 94 ' 

1 

1 

\ 4 

2 


100 

Azamgarh 

95 

1 

5 

_ 


100 

Almora 

100 , 

_ 

_ 


1 

1 100 

Meerut 

100 I 



_ 

_ 

100 

Jhansi 

, 100 


— 


_ _ 

100 

Unao 

1 65 , 

-J_i 

25 

- ; 

— 

10 

100 

1 


Group ‘ B * 

/Cultivators with 5 to 7 acres) 


Gorakhpur 

' 75 25 


- 


100 

Azamgarh 


— 1 

10 

4 

100 

Almora 

1 , 

1 _ 

— 


— 

__ 

Meerut 

I 95 5 

— 

— 


100 

Jhansi j 

85 , 5 

5 

— 1 

5 

100 

XJnao 

1 

1 ^ 

~ 

! “ 1 

•— 

i 


Group ‘ A ’ 

(Cultivators with 7 acres & above) 


Gorakhpur 

1 1 

[ 

__ 


___ 

100 

too 

Azamgarh 

1 

1 

,— 1 


too 

100 

Almora 


1 



— 

— 

Meerut 

5 

80 I 

— 

1 

15 

1 100 

Jhansi 

3 

87 1 

I — 


10 

100 

Unao 

1 _ 


i 


1 

1 



67 Analysis of the estimates of Indebtedness —From the above 
estimates it would be found that the money burden of agricultural 
indebtedness was all throughout on the upswing, though the estimates, 
except that of the Central Banking Enquiry Committee and the /tgricul- 
iural Credit Department of the Reserve Batik ot India, can hardly claim 
the autliontative character of an official enquiry Even regarding the 


•Based on the investigations of Prof Vir Bahadur Singh in 1945, under Dr Radha 
Kamal Mukherjee Reference being made by the Secretary regarding the authenticity 
of the investigation, Dr Mukherjee has written, *‘The materials submitted by Shri 
Vir Bahadur Singh are reliable and authetUic based on field investigations under 
my supervision and their findings are important and should be used without hesitation 
in government or public documents '* 
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estimate of the Central Banking Enquiry Committee, the Gadgil 
Committee on Agricultural Finance observes “It is therefoie not possible 
to rely to any large extent on the estimates of total indebtedness made 
by the Banking Enquiry Committee for the various provinces or on the 
total for India calculated on the basis of these estimates by the Central 
Banking Committee Since the publication of the Reports of the 
Banking Enquiry Committee, no comparable all-India leview of indebted¬ 
ness has been made During the last 15 years, on oui economy fell the 
impact of two economic events of a fundamental chaiacter 

(1) The Economic Depression in 1930, 
and (2) The Boom of prices due to World Wai II (1912-49) 

68 1930 Depression and Burden of Indebtedness—Only in Madras 
there was an official enquiry under the Chairmanship of Shri Satyanathan 
m 1935 to assess the impact of the last depicssion on agricultural indebted¬ 
ness According to that enquiry Committee, the burden of debt on the 
agriculturist had substantially incicascd during the depression The 
Punjab Debts Enquiry Committee officially estimated tliat the total debts 
had nseii fiom Rs 130 to Rs 270 cioics The Gadgil Committee, how¬ 
ever, does not attach much credence to any ot these statements that the 
total money-buiden of the debt had increased from that of the pre- 
depression period, “unless it could be shown that the pie depiession debt 
had cumulative effect which could not be cleared'*** 

69 Debt Conciliation and other legislative actions —The economic 
dcpicssion ol the thirties brought untold nnsciy and distiess to the 
peasantry and apaii fiom the money burden, as the real burden of 
indebtedness increased considerably, attempts were made to tackle thi^ 
problem of indebtedness in all the piovinces Differing in details, the 
legislative programmes in most of the iirovinces aie marked by a funda¬ 
mental similaiity The Usurious Loans Act was made more effective, 
the law of Damdupat was made applicable m several provinces and greater 
facilities wcie afforded under the Insolvency Act The chief feature of 
the relief was the piovision for debt conciliation thiough Boards or Relief 
Courts 

Effects of Debt Cofictitatton—The following figuies would give some 
idea about the success of the debt conciliation efforts 

“In Bengal, till the end of March, 1944, a total debt of Rs 5016 02 
lakhs has been scaled down to Rs 1796 29 lakhs representing a reduction 
of 64 per cent In Central Provinces and Berar Rs 1561 02 lakhs were 
scaled down to Rs 774 85 lakhs ic to an amount little less than 50% 
In the Punjab during 1939 to 1940 (one year) debt of Rs 91 45 lakhs 


•Report of the Agricultural Finance Sub Ck}mmittee appointed by the Government 
of India—pp 3 

••Ibid, page 7 
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was reduced by 55 6 lakhs The relief courts established in Madras and 
Central Provinces scaled down claims of Rs 931 21 laklis and 428 09 lakhs 
to 444 00 lakhs and 299 8 lakhs respectively'’* 

Reviewing the success of the Debt Conciliation Machinery, the Gadgil 
Committee obseivcs “These measures o£ adjustment though considerably 
more comprehensive than those taken during the pre-depression period did 
not prove adequate”, because (i) they did not aim at a permanent solu¬ 
tion of the chronic problem of agncultuial indebtedness, (ii) conciliation 
provided under the acts was entaely voluntary The machinciy of debt 
relief could come into opciation when invoked by the debtor, (iii) no 
agency was set up to help the peasantry to redeem the scaled-down debts, 

(iv) Government dues, debts of Co-operative Societies, Joint-Stock Banks, 
and arrears of rents etc w^crc excluded from the puiview ot conciliation, 

(v) to debts coming within the purview of the Conciliation Boards a 
certain niaximum limit varying fiom Rs 500 in Assam to Rs 50,000 in 
the Central Provinces and Sind was put In some provinces, a minimum 
was also set to such debts 

The Bombay Agriculturist Dcbtois' Relief Act, 1939, recently amended 
in 1947, howevci, covered new ground Most of the dratv-l^acks mentioned 
above weie eliminated in the legislation 

70 War Boom and Indebtedness—Myth of Agricultural Prosperity — 
There is a gencial belief that the* use of puces, specially that of agncul- 
tural products, has redounded to the advantage of the agriculturist and 
the money-burden of agricultural indebtedness has been very much 
reduced On the 5th August 1943, the Agricultural Cicdit Department 
of the Reserve Bank of India addressed a cireulai to the Provincial 
Governments urging them to assess the incidence of debt bin den in the 
light of the rise in prices and to take suitable steps to tackle the pioblem 
of indebtedness, before conditions assumed normality and debtor’s 
difficulties began to show themselves The CFOvcumicnt of India in a 
circular dated 29th February, 1944, at the instance of the Resei'vc Bank 
impressed upon the Provincial Governments the need for a compiehcnsive 
enquiry into rural indebtedness 

71 Madras Enquiry—The “myth of agncultuial prosperity” has been 
pricked by the enquiry of Dr B V Narayanaswamy Naidu, the economist 
of the Government of Madras, into the rural indebtedness m Madras 
The following tables representing the results of the enquiry would show 
that, though the money-burden of indebtedness had been slightly ieduced, 
there has been no prosperity for the bulk of the agricultural classes namely, 
the uneconomic holders and the agricultural labourers 

•*The investigation by Dr B V Narayanaswamy Naidu has proceeded 
on the basis of “random sampling” and “Stratified random sampling”. 


•Ibid, page 22 

••Special Officer’s Report, 1947, pp 45 and 461 
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For the purpose of investigation, the agricultural population was classified 
into five classes. They are 

1 Big land owners owning 25 acres and above of land—wet and 
dry, 

2 Medium landholders who own between 5 acres and 25 acres, 

3 Small landholders who own under 5 acres, 

4 Tenants, 

5 Landless labourers. 


The results of the investigation aic 

I93Q-40 1944-45 

Ks Ks 

Total Estimated Debts 2.71,91,b4,000 2 17.71.15,000 

Per Capita Debt for each class 



1939 

1945 1 


Percentage 

Class 

Ks i 

1 Ks j 

OifJ( YcncL 

1 all Of Rise 

1 

188 5 

1 

1 IH i 

! 75 2 

39 9‘ ' 

2 

78 8 

1 S9 4 

1 -194 

-24 6 


42 8 

, 17 6 

) 5 2 

123 

4 

20 5 

1 21 3 

-f 0 8 

+ 4 1 

5 

i 

5 7 

S3 

+ 2b 

4-45 6 


Percentage of five classes in 1939 and 1945 


Clas% 

[ . 

2 

3 j 

4 

5 

1 

Total 

\ 

(3) 1939 

14 4 

415 

^ 3S3 

5 4 

1 4 

100 0 

(4) 1945 

(5) Percent'Vgc of (2) to 

10 8 

1 

1 

41 0 

1 

' <8 7 

7 0 

2 5 

1000 

(1) 

j bv)0 

j 70 0 

'88 0 

i 

104 0 

143 0 

1 

80 1 


His main conclusions aie extracted below 


“These figuies clearly show that the war-time benefits have been 
realized by the big landholders to the greatest extent Their sharp of the 
total debt has fallen from 14 4 per cent in 1939 to 10 8 per cent in 1945 
The medium landholders were bearing 43 5 per cent in 1939, to 41 0 
per cent in 1945 of the respective aggregate debt for these years. This 
marks a fall of only 2 5 pci cent compared with a fall of 3 6 per pent 
in the case of the big landholders In respect of the petty landholders, 
placed in the third class, their share of the debt has risen from 35 3 to 
38 7 per cent i c, by 3 4 pci cent It is thus, clear that wartime effects 
have been more beneficial to bigger than to the medium landholder, 
while the small holders have actually suffered" 

“The debt of the landless labourers has increased more than that 
of the tenants c 
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“The debt per head ol the fourth class of tenants has risen by ^bout 
4 per cent clearly showing that war years have hit leldtively hard the 
tenants, as against the registered holdeis The case of the landless 
labourers is even worse with a rise of 45 6 per cent Since wages have 
risen nearly three times the buidcn is not as heavy as it appears at first 
sight 

72 Enquiries in other Provinces—Tlu Goveinincnt of U P have 
appointed tlie Rural Debts Enquiry Committee under the Chairmanship 
of Acharya Naiendra Deo which would take about a year and half to 
conclude its enquiry Other Provincial Governments have not so far 
responded to the circular ol the Reserve Bank of India 

Prof Vir Bahadur Singh, who appeared before the Committee, sub¬ 
mitted some statistical data on the basis of his personal investigation in 
1945 into representative icgions of U P From the following table based 
'on his calculation it would be evident that by and large the agricultui^al 
community has not gamed any advantage from the war tune boom and 
though the ical burden of indebtedness might ha\c been i educed, the 
money-burden has not been i educed 


Percentage of Indebted Cultivators in different Groups (1945) 



j Group C 

1 Group B 

1 Group A 

Gorakhpur J 


45% 

25% 

Azamgarh 

49% 

53% 

1 23»/„ 

Alniora 

i 40% 1 

_ 1 


Meerut 

1 86^/, 1 

, 62% 

67% 

Jhansi 

I 70-O 

t 61% 

41% 

Unao 

i 

1 51%, 

1 

— 


N B—Group C means cultivators with 2 5 acies and less. 

Group B means cuUivatois with 5 to 7 acres. 

Group A means cultivatois with 7 acies and more 

Prof C N Vakil in his foreword to the pamphlet “The Myth of 
Agricultural Piosperity“ by Shri B S Mavinkurve published in 1948 
for the Socialist Party, Bombay, observes 

“With small uneconomic units of cultivation and a major dependence 
on the vagaries of monsoon farming operations in our country are on 
such a subsistence level that the average Indian farmer has comparatively 
small marketable surplus to realise large gams as a icsuk of boom 
conditions in food prices “ 

73. Conclusion ^Though wc have got no adequate statistical data 
on the basis of which we can make any precise statement about the 
position of the money-burden of agricultural indebtedness, we substantially 
agree with the following considerations which have been placed before 
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us by the witnesses cxainincd m dilFeient provinces in support of the 
contention that the moncy-buiden of indebtedness has not been reduced. 

(i) The cost of cultivation and the cost of living of the farmer 
has gone up more than in pioporriori to the rise in agncultiiral pnees 

(ii) The aica luidci multiple crop in our countiy being very small 
the fanner does not glow all the food and other agiicultural products 
required by him Therefore the wartime lx)om instead of being a source 
of prosperity to the average cultivator has often been a cause of adversity 

(ill) Agrieuhuial labourers, except when paid in kmd» had nothing 
to gain m spite of considerable use in wage rates 

We find very little suppoit for the contention of ihe Provincial 
Governments in their reply to the questionnaire issued by the Famine 
Lnquiry Commission that the rise of agricultural wages was in proportion 
to rise of food prices* (In the chaptei on y\griculriual Labour we deal 
with this question in greater detail) 

(iv) '‘The shrinkage m outstanding debts, the mounting advance 
lepayments, and the steep tail in oveidiies were* interpreted to mean a 
substantial rcdnciion ot iiiral indebtedness One common mistake com¬ 
mitted in this kind of latiocination is that what applies to borrowers in 
cooperative institutions applies equally to all kinds of boiiowcrs It is 
overlooked that the foimcr class ot debtors aie a supeiioi class of solvent 
dcbtois whose solvency has been sifted and assayed by the authorities ot 
the Cooperative Department The veiy fact that they iiave been given 
these loans speaks highly of then assets and repaying capacity^ but a 
majority ot agrieultural dcbtois arc steeped too much in debt to 
derive any substantial benefit from cooperative institutions paiticularly 
Land Moitgagc Banks” 

The Gadgil Committee eoneludcs its observations on the impact of 
the wai time boom cjn agiicultural indebtedness thus “It might be 
possible to ha/aid the opinion that the total indebtedness in terms of 
money stood in 1911 at a level lower than that m 1939, but that, at a 
later date, foices weie already in operation leading to an increase in the 
amount of this total indebtedness The upward trend of the pnees of 
agricultural products appeared to be held in tlicek The rise in the level 
of agricultural costs Iiad mostly caught up with increase in the prices of 
.igricultural products and had in some instances even passed it ”** 

74 New Scheme of Debt Conciliation —We, therefore, agree with 
the recommendation of the Gadgil Committee that there should be 
intensive efforts for adjustment of debts of agriculturist producers before 
leorgamsation of agricultinal finance We, however, feel that the benefit 


•Famine Enquiry Commission, 1945—Final Report, pages 483-486 
♦•Report of the Agricultural Finance Sub Committee of the Government of India, 
pages 7-8 
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of such readjustment should not only go m favour of agricultural 
labourers who were very much hard hit by the war-time rise of puces 
Following IS the summary of the recommendations of the Gadgil Com¬ 
mittee with which we are in substantial agreement 

(1) The debts of agricultural producers should be co7npulsorily 
adjusted, without waiting for applications fiom boiiowtrs, by Boards 
manned by Judicial officers 

(2) The woik of adjustment should be omipltfcd unthin a specified 
time not exceeding two yeats Wc attach great importance to this rteom- 
mcndation of the Gadgil Committee beiau’^e in a dynamic economy, 
passage of time might bring into operation new loiccs disturbing the 
results attained through •=;iow piecemeal efloils and might retard all 
progress 

(3) It should be obligatoiy on all creditoi^ to register their elaniis 
and submit statements of their assets and liabilities bcfoie the Board 
within a dehnite period This provision should apply to dues of the 
Government, Co-operatives Societies, banks as well as arrcais of lent 

(1) To determine the fan amount due from the debtor, the 
adjustment agency should scrutinise each account and go behind the 
entries as provided in the Usurious Loans Act and the Deccan Agiicul- 
turists* Relief Act 

(5) It should also apply a rule of Damdupat which should be 
defined so as to mean that the total payments could never exceed twice 
the amount of the piincipal originally lent and that interest cannot be 
converted into capital The rule of Damdupat as applied now undei 
the Provincial Debt Relief or Conciliation legislations docs not forbid 
conversion by subsequent agreement between the Debtor and the Creditor 
of the interest in arrears into capital It is also circumvented by the issue 
of a fresh bond 

(6) The amount determined as fair should be reduced to the 
present value of the debtor’s normal lepaying capacity over 20 years 
worked out at a rate of 4% interest or to 50% of the normal value of the 
immovable assets, which ever is less, provided that 

(i) a secured debt is not reduced to less than 50% of the value 
of the property on which it rests, 

and (ii) the proportion allowed of a secured debt in terms of the 
value of the property on which it rests is not smaller than 
the proportion allowed of the unsecured debts to the total 
of such debts 

While recommending that the scaling down should be limited to not 
more than 50% of the value of immovable assets, the committee was 
governed by the idea that the adjusted debt should be paid off m lump 
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to the creditors by transferring it to a Land Mortgage Bank or any other 
suitable credit agency Foi this puiposc, security to the extent of double 
the sum would be absolutely necessary Provision for some margin 
for financing the cuircnt productive efforts of the cultivator whose debts 
are adjusted should also be made 

It may be pointed out that the Bombay Agricultural Debtors* Relief 
Act, 1947, deteimines the paying capacity at 60% of the \alue of the 
property of the debtor ind where the maikct value of such property 
cannot be dctcimined it is done by capitalising the income at 6% per 
annum 

(7) The adjusted debt should be awarded to be paid to cieditors 
immediately in lump by boirowing from a Land Moitgage Bank or a 
suitable agency 

(8) The Agcmy taking ovei the debt will lecover it from the 
debtor in instalments spiead ovei a period not exceeding 20 years 

(9) If a debtor has no hereditary or translcrablc rights m land 
and his debt fairly determined exceeds his total paying capacity by a 
given proportion to be presnibed in law, the Board should adjudge him 
an insolvent to be dealt v/ith compulsorily under a simple insolvency 
prodecure 

(10) If a debtoi has hereditary or transleiable rights in land and 
Ins debt fairly detei mined exceeds his total repaying capacity by a given 
proportion to be prescribed in law, the Board should adjudge him an 
insolvent to be dealt with compulsorily undci a simple insolvency pro¬ 
cedure, 11 respective of the amount of debt or the value of assets involved 

Section 47 of the Bombay Agricultural Debtors Relief Act makes 
piovision lor such insolvency proceedings Regal ding the number of 
instalments, the Gadgil Committee recommends 20 years while the Bombay 
Act lays down 12 We aie in favour of the smaller number of instalments. 
Wc also view with appioval the piovisions in the Bombay Agricultural 
Debtors Relief Act regarding the fixation of prionty according to which 
debts shall be paid 

Debts due to the Government which are charged on the 
immovable property belonging to the debtoi, 

(6) Debts due to local authorities which are chaigcd on the 
immovable property belonging to the debtoi, 

(c) Loans given by the Resource Societies, 

(d) Secured debts in order of priorities, 

(e) Debts due to Government, local authorities and other bodies 

including Co-operative Societies, 

(/) Other dues due to the Co-operative Societies, 
and (g) Unsecured debts 



Debts of Agncultwal Labourers to be conciliated—hdivhcT wc have 
made reference to the increasing burden of indebtedness of agricultural 
labourers The Debt Conciliation legislations as well as the recom¬ 
mendations of the Gadgil Committee do not make any piovision foi the 
compulsory adjudication of debts of this numerous and hard-piessed 
section of the agiicultinal community We, theiefoie, recommend that 
all debts contracted before 1912 should be uiped out and debts con¬ 
tracted after J942 should be cithci wiped out or scaled down after an 
enquiry with legard to the equity of the lorn and the paying capacity of 
the debtor The jurisdiction of the conciliation in ichinery recommended 
for the agricultural producers might bo extender! to the scaling down 
of the debts of thi'‘ section of the agiuultiiral rominunity 

In this connection a\c ajqncciatc tlie ciloit of the Government of 
Bhavnagai State (now inciged in Sauiashlia Union) which has set an 
example of what the State could do in this direction That Govcinmcnt 
based its scheme of debt redemption on the principle that the maximum 
annual repayable amount by an agiicultuial debtor should not exceed 
three times the annual assessment payable by him The State, thcicaftcr, 
undertook to help the debtoi» to lepay then dues 

75 Regulation of the Money-lender—To stabilise the effects of the 
debt conciliation, there should be simultaneous efforts to restrict the 
operations of the moncy-lcndci thiough legislative measures as well as to 
organise institutional credit foi the peasantiy 

The village money-lcnrlei irjday is the most impoitant constituent of 
the agricultuiai eicdit inaeiiineiv of the countiy, and loi a good length 
of time it will be difficult to replace him by the organisation of institutional 
credit Before the last depression, stiay efforts at the regulation of the 
activities oi moneylenders weic made thiough the Deccan Agriculturists 
Relief Act, 1879, the Contract Amendment Act, 1899, and the Usuiious 
Loans Act, 1918, amended in 1920 

The Royal Commission on Indian Agricultuic reviewing these effoits 
in 1928 observed that these laws were more oi less a dead-letter The 
period of thirties ushered m vigorous effoits for controlling money-lend¬ 
ing Assessing the results of the effects of these laws for controlling 
money-lenders, the Gadgil Committee has given the following data 

In the Punjab while the number of money-lenders was estimated by 
the Punjab Banking Enquiry Committee at 55,000 only 17,438 money¬ 
lenders h^ad registered themselves upto 1940, the latest year for which 
figures are available In C P up to the 31st March, 1939, 37,796 money¬ 
lenders were registered out of a total of 39,068 

Most of these laws laid down the maximum rate of interest chargeable 
by the money-lenders 
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The foliowjng table would give an analysis of these rates 
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In the course of our tours wc had occasion to examine peasants in 
representative zones of the dihcrent piovmccs We can safely say that 
the laws foi icstricting the operations of the money lender have com¬ 
pletely failed The ceding rates for the rate of interest provided m these 
laws have been Irequciitly violated The late which is generally charged 
IS 15% to 30% There are also cases of thaiging high rates of interest 
on aircais of lent by the landlords laiiging between 6% to 25%^ On 
gram loans Sawaiya (25%) is the more common rate though dedhiya 
(50%) was also leportccl 

The most important reason for the evasion of the operation of these 
regailatoiy measures by the moneylenders is the defective definition of 
the moneylenders and we agiee with the definition given by the Gadgil 
Committee for money lenders “All kinds of loans on which interest is 
charged in any form or shape except those acivanced by institutions such 
as Government, Co-operative Societies, Land Moitgage Banks, should be 
subject to regulation and control “ We arc also in agicement with the 
lines of amendment of these Acts on money-lenders suggested by the 
Gadgil Committee 

(1) Registration of moneylenders 

(2) Licensing of monev-kndeis 

(3) Maintenance of accounts in a pi escribed foim (to which we 
may add, their maintenance in the legional language) 

(1) Penalising recording in the books of accounts or in any other 
document a sum larger than what has been actually lent 

(5) Furnishing of statement to the debtor in prescribed form 
giving full particulars about each loan as and when advanced 


1 191S riwn Brokers’ Act—93% of loans of Rs 25 or below and 6} on other loans 

2 1917 amendment 

1 Have no Debt Conciliation Acts so far 

•1 Special Offictrs Report on Ryotwan System in Midras, 1947, page 65 
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(6) Furnishing of periodical statement of accounts to the debtors, 

(7) Issue of receipts to the debtors for every payment received 

(8) Limitation of the rate of interest 

(9) The enforcement of rule of Damdupat 

flO) Prohibition against taking unlawful charges for expenses, etc 

(11) Provision to entitle a debtor to deposit at any ^ime in a 
court of law an amount in part or full payment ol a loan to be paid to 
his creditor 

(12) Prohibition of contract for payment of loan outside the 
province 

(13) Institution of suits by debtors for taking account and for 
having amounts due from them detcrmi led 

(H) Protection of dcbtois from molestation and intimidation 

(15) Infi ingement of the piovisions ol the law to be made a 
crimm.d offence punishable with fme and in appiopriate cases with 
im])risonmcnt (This is neccssaiy as monev-li nders who evade the law^ 
(ovci themselves against iisk oi fine by such means as taking bonds for 
amounis in excess of amounls actually aclv.inced) 

Regnl.itoiy acts can be c Ike Lively enloicecl only by the cication of a 
special su[)civisoiy agency Joi siirpuse audit and inspection of the books 
and accounts of the uioney-lcndcis The failure to provide a supervisory 
or inspection inachinciy in the regiilitoiy acts in the dcpiession period 
was ceitainly a seiious omission Wc, however, feel confident that a 
conscious and active Village Panchayat would go a great way in lestiict- 
ing the aiiti-socidl activities of the village moneylender The suggestion 
of Piof Vn Bahaclin Singh heloie the committee that the money-lenders 
may be unified in tlie Village Banking system, may also be examined 

Regriiding the fixation of maximum rate of interest, instead of a 
uniform rate of inteiest as has been done in all legislation a schedule of 
maximum rates, sufficiently detailed to meet the inajoi variations m con¬ 
ditions, should be caicfully worked out and included in such Acts 

Regarding mortgages to private agencies all usuhuctuary mortgages 
which do not provide for automatic redemption within 20 years should 
be prohibited by law In simple mottgages, transfer of land (by wav 
of sale) should be made void and the mortgagee shoultl only be entitled 
to possession tor use for a peiiod not exceeding 20 ycais to recover the 
amount remaining to be paid, and the mortgagor should have the option 
to convert at any time the simple mortgage into a self-liquidating 
usufructuary one Elsewhere we have iccommcnded restricted ught of 
transfei to the landed peasant and right of cultivation in land belonging 
to one who will put in some amount of physical labour in agriculture 
In view of these recommendations, there hardly would be any occasion 
for misuse of the right of mortgage by the individual landholder Those 
7 
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which would come undei a co-operative joint farm could not have any 
right of mortgage The co-operative farm alone will have that right 

The history of the attempts made in USA to control usurious lend¬ 
ing shows that "‘legislative restrictions is not the only method of meeting 
the problem and that economic competition, if effective, is a far more 
satisfactory solution, the low rate lender, if his facilities arc adequate 
and his terms constructive, can drive out the high rate lender ” One 
of the reasons why the regulatory legislation on money-lending during 
the depression period could not attain the desired result was the lack of 
institutional ciedit facilities The Agricultural Credit Department of 
the Reserve Bank of India in its study of the effect of these legislations 
on debt conciliation and regulation of money-lending spoke about the 
shrinkage of credit facilities of the peasantry The hardships for the 
peasantry were all the more because of the inadequacy of state assistance 

The following table will give an idea about the State assistance 
given to the Indian agriculturists for agricultural and land improvements 

* Receipts and Expenditure under the Land Improvement 
Loans and Agriculturists Loan Acts in the year 1947-48 


Province 

Year 

1 

Receipts 

^ Lxpenditure 

i 



Pb 1 

1 Ps 

Bihar 

1947-48 

Year ending 30-9-1948 

2,59 800 

1 18,15,328 

C P & Borar 

for CP and 31-7-1948 
for Berar 

56.38,018 

1.30,27,480 

Orissa (States) 

1948-49 j 

1 92 SlO 

7.00.000 

Orissa 

1940-47 

1 20.29,531 

11,09,343 

E Punjab 

1947-48 

N A ! 

12,41 919 


76 Flight of Capital from the Country-side —After the abolition of 
/amindan the scarcity of finance for agriculture would be intensified 
According to the memorandum submitted by Dr Radha Kamal Mukherjee 
to this Committee, 40% of rural credit in the UP is provided by the 
zamindars who might choose to invest their compensation funds m urban 
industries The recommendation of the U P Zamindari Abolition 
Committee that a part of compensation may be compulsorily invested in 
ProvinciaJ Co operative Bank may be seriously examined 

In a circular issued on June 12, 1939, by the Agiicultural Credit 
Dcpaitmcnt of the Reseivc Bank of India to all provincial and central 
CO opciativc societies, it was insisted that safety and liquidity of co-operative 
hanks would be maintained if 30% to 50% of the deposits were invested 
in govcinmcnt securities and treasury bills The Subcommittee on 
Riu.il Maikctjng and Finance of the National Planning Committee has 
rightly observed that “such a policy would mean the transfer of large 


Conipiktl on the basis of information supplied by the Prov Governments 
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amoutits of funds from rural aieas to bigger financial centres and would 
thus accentuate the prevailing maldistribution of liquid capital with the 
consequence that the rates of mteiest in rural areas would be maintained 
on a higher level than would strictly speaking be necessary ” 

We do not also favour the idea of withdrawing funds from the 
countryside through sale of National Savings Certificates for financing the 
Central Government Wc aie fully aware that considerable funds are 
being advanced by the Central Government undei the Grow More Food 
Campaign We do feel there should be a thrift campaign among the 
lural people, but at the same time the savings should, as far as possible, 
increase the deposits of the village multi-purpose cooperatives and other 
higher rural financing bodies 

77 Credit Needs of the Peasant —In recommending the organisation 
of institutional credit lor the farmer, his credit needs of the following 
types may be considered 

(i) ‘'Seasonal" or Short term Credit for purchasing seeds, manures, 
payment ol wages and other expenses like payment of rent, 
interest on debt and land revenue 
(n) Medium term credit foi purchase of bullocks and other 
implements, etc 

(ill) Long-tcim credit for purchases of Jand oi making improve¬ 
ments in land such as foi drainage oi foi Jiiigation 

78 Organisation of Institutional Credit—Rcgai ding the* oiganisa- 
tion of institutional ercdit for the agncultuial community, we do not 
agree with the recommendation of the Gadgil Committee for the estab¬ 
lishment of a special machineiy, namely, an autonomous Agricultural 
Credit Corporation established by the Slate and working undei its general 
supervision and direction and substantially aided by it We feel that 
the institutional credit facilities, short-term, mcdium-tcim and long-term, 
should be organised through the land mortgage banks and the co-operative 
credit institutions Because these bodies have established contacts in 
course of a period of forty years, with the rural population needing such 
credit advances The Agricultural Credit Corporation recommended by 
the Gadgil Committee would be a new institution and would take some 
time to get into its strides 

The cooperative movement, houcvci, should be icoigamsed to take 
up this all important and gigantic work of extending cheap and prompt 
finance to the agiicultiiiists One of the reasons why co-fipciative credit 
could not compete with the credit provided by the moneylender t\as its 
tardy character The Nanavati Committtee on Agiirultuial Cicdit 
Organisation, appointed bv the Bombay Government, made a detailed 
enquiry into this aspect of the reorganisation of the (oo[)eiative move¬ 
ment and concluded that the delay in disposing of loan applications could 
be minimised through the following devices 
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(i) Bon owing limits for each member and for each society should 

be fixed each year, 

(ii) Societies with sound management should be allowed cash 

credit aiiangements with their financing institutions, 

(ill) Societies ol good standing might be permitted to keep some 
cash in hand lor making small loans, 

(iv) The system of “continuity mortgage bonds” in Madras might 

be profitably looked into and adopted wherever conditions 
permit, 

(v) I he system of running credit to individuals may be adopted 

whercvci practicable, 

and (\i) Authority should be giantcd to specific officebearers to sanc¬ 
tion loans not in excess of specified amounts in emergency 

The Committee also iccommends that some amount of cash may be 
ictained with the Chaiiman of the Primary Cicdit Society To facilitate 
the extension of piompt ncdit facilities, every effort should be made to 
raise local deposits so that the cooperative credit society may be a real 
village bank 

It may not be out of place to note how in Egypt, the Credit Agncole 
makes three kinds of shoit term loans (i) cash loans lor cultivation 
expenses, (n) loans in the form of seed and manuic, and (in) ]o«ins agaimt 
piochicc 

For loans to meet cultJv<jnon expenses, the bank has framed limits 
based on the aeiual cost of cultivation of each kind of crop For making 
the advances in kind, the oank has a laigc numbci of manure and seed 
stores all ovci the ccjuntry E ich individual loan application is scrutinised 
and attested by the village headman and his assistant and the village tax- 
collector and in very many cases loans arc then granted by the Sub-Agent 
of the bank 

According to the Gaclgd Committee the Indian agrieuliurist has to 
pay for his financial iccjuircmcnts from the co-operative societies a very 
high late of interest in Tncha The following tabic gives the rate of 
interest charged by the Co-operative Societies in different provinces 


Province 


Rates charged by primary Cre¬ 
dit Societies to their memben 


Madras ] 

7i 

Bombay 


bind 

9f and 10-15/16 

Bihar 

9i, 12J and 15i 

Bengal 

12i 

Onssa 

8 

U P 

9 

Punjab 

2 to 12J 

CP & Bcrar 

7 

Assam 

12i 


101 
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The Gadgil Comnuttee recommended that for short-term finance 
the maximum rate to be charged should be fii% ^nd for long-turn 
finance 4% 

The Nanavati C-ommittee on Agricultural Cicdit Organisation 
investigated into the possibility of making co operative credit available 
at 6^% and felt that it would be possible for the co operative societies to 
do so only when they could obtain funds from the Central Banks and 
other higher financing bodies at 4% or less and it they do not spend more 
than 2}% on their staff, stationery, rent and other items of expenditure 
In Bombay, at present, the percentage of working expenses to the working 
capital IS about 4 4% It is due to the high secretarial expenditure for 
a small unit According to the Committee efforts should be made to 
employ village teachers as part-time secretaries of village co-operatives 

The Nanavati Committee also felt that the Central Banks maintained 
a very wide margin between their lending and borrowing rates (2 7% to 
4 4%) If a Central Bank could not advance money within 4% it could 
not be considered to be functioning satisfactorily and its woiking should 
be examined by the Provincial Board or the Co-opeiative Department 
The following measures were suggested by the Committee for keeping 
down the rate of interest by the Central Bank 

(1) Borrowing rate should be kept low, 

(2) Theic should be ugid economy in the woiking of the banks 
under the heads of travelling allowances, conveyance, etc 

(3) Uneconomic branches may be wound up 

(4) Departmental supervisors and Bank Inspectors may be co-ordi 
nated, 

(5) Central Banks unable to make funds available to societies at 
4% should be debarred from declaring a dividend above 4% 

I he lio/cn assets of the Co-operative Societies may be liquefied by 
adjusting then debts The efficiency of co-operative finance very much 
depends on punetual repayment We agiec with the recommendation of 
the Gadgil Committee that even coeicive measures should be resorted to 
where justified, particulaily in case of wilful defaulters The loans for 
current needs should be repayable at the end of the current agricultural 
season Ciedit should be linked as far as possible with marketing and, 
as provided in the Bombay Money-lenders’ Act, no hypothecation of crop 
be allowed to any private agency by one who has taken co-operative 
credit The period for intermediate loans should ordinarily be three 
years which, in exceptional cases, may be extended up to five years The 
efficiency of co-operative finance may be improved by supplying, as far as 
possible, the requirements of members m kind through direct arrange¬ 
ments with the marketing unions of which the village multi-purpose 
co-operative societies, according to our scheme, would be members In 
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the absence o£ such organis«itions, the society itself might supply the goods 
on indent system but should never take any trading risks 

In Madras, very good results have been attained under the scheme 
of '‘controlled credit ’ The essence of the scheme is that loans sanctioned 
should be given to membeis in instalments according to needs, and the 
loan given is recovered out of the income obtained by the application of 
the loan This system of tontrolled credit may bo txterufed with suitable 
variations to all ])rovinccs 

The Ciadgil Committee iccommciided th it then should be the same 
ageney loi the supply of shoit-tcrrn and long-teim tudit We entirely 
agree with the recommendations of the Nanavati Committee on this 
question in detail The Provincial Land Mortgigc Bank should not 
necessarily be merged with the Provincial Co-operative Bank The long¬ 
term finance for the peasantry should be provided by the Piovincial Land 
Mortgage Bank through its branches, and where theie arc no such branches, 
some arrangement may be made with the C tnual Banks of the cooperative 
organisation to makt long term funds available to the agriculturists 
through the lower bodies of tin C.eniral Bank 

From the table on page 101 it wiH be tlcai that Land Mortgage 
Banking has not developed veiy much in oui country It was due to the 
competition from the nioriey-lendei as well as diu to the fact that long¬ 
term loans were olten advanced undei the guise of shoit-tcim loans by 
the Credit Societies and Ccntial Banks The Land Mortgage Banks would 
have considerable amount of activity il they art to finance the debt con¬ 
ciliation recommended earlier 

I he Cadgil Committee recommended that development loans should 
be advanced at 1% Lxamining the recommendations of the Gadgil 
Committee, the Nanavati Committee concluded that the Land Mortgage 
Banks could not advance loans at the late lecommcndcd by the Gadgil 
Committee unless the Government gave substantial assistance foi this 
purpose We do (eel that the State assistance proposetl by the Gadgil 
Committee lor the agiieultural credit eorporation should be extended 
to Land Moitgagc Banks 

79 Backward areas — While eo-operative societies would be suitable 
fot the developed areas as suggested by the Nanavati Committee a different 
method of approach should be taken for backwaid areas 

( 1 ) Formation of grain-ciim-commodity depots, 

(2) Agricultural Banks granting loans to individuals and societies, 
and (3) Co-operative Societies 

Chronically deficit areas —Financial assistance at concessional rates, in 
addition to gratuitous relief, should be given to any area suffering from 
periodic failure of monsoon or occasional floods Areas with chronically 
deficit economy and specially backward agricultural classes should, how- 
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^ver, be first brought to the level of normal well-being through long-term 
programme of development and rehabilitation Funds must be made 
available for the purpose to the Land Commission The actual alloca¬ 
tion of the finance must be done by the Piovincial Ruial Finance Board 

80 Provincial Rural Finance Board —To co-oidinate the various 
branches of institutional credit machintiy there should be a Provincial 
Rural Finance Board attached to the Piovincial Land Commission The 
Board may consist of one representative eatJi of the Iinance Ministry, 
the Land Mortgage Bank, the Coopciativc Bank, and one membei 
nominated by the Land Commission 

Earlici we have made reference to the chaiactei of debts incuired 
by the Indian Agncultunsts Though it is geneially made out that the 
debts are mostly of an unproductive cliaiactei, the statistical data compiled 
by us, though inadequate, piovcs to a gieat extent that the bulk of the 
peasantry incur debts mostly toi expenses in connection with cultivation 
Still we do feel that there is need loi piopaganda to wean the peasantry 
from the habit of incurring unpioductive debts as well as iiom the 
influence of the moncy-lendei In this countclion wc ague with the 
lecommendation of the Nanavati Committee that the substantial amount 
of funds foi Education and Propaganda, Avhuli have accumulated in the 
Central Banks, may be utilised for reoiganising uual lilc with the help 
of the field staff of these Central Banks 

81 Agricultural Finance—A New Outlook—So lai wc have reviewed 
the various problems connected with agricultuial finance and the opinions 
of cxpcit committees which considered these problems We shall now 
proceed to briefly indicate the main features of the system of agiicultural 
finance whicli will be in keeping with the agrarian pattern envisaged by us 

In the foregoing chapters wc have made it clcai that \\l consider 
land as a social asset, the use of which must be stiictly legulated by the 
State Since agiiculture is the mainstay of oui econoinv, wc naUiially 
desire that land should be put to the best use and attain highest possible 
efficiency, subject of course to the paramount consideration ol allowing 
full scope foi the development of human personality 

Now, It IS a truism that adequate and timely finance is one of the 
essential conditions for the attainment of efficiency in agriculture From 
our earliei survey it would appeal that a consensus of opinion considers 
co-operation as an ideal instrument for achieving this But the co-opera¬ 
tive movement has not made much progress in this direction Various 
leasons have been assigned for this slow growth We, however, feel that 
even if all the obstacles to the growth of the co-operative movement 
mentioned today were to be removed, there would remain one impedi¬ 
ment which cx-hypothesis, the movement will not be able to surmount. 
The limit to the expansion of the co-operative credit system is set by the 
credit-worthiness of the Indian cultivator That credit can be given only 
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'to the credit-woithy cultivator, is taken as almost axiomatic For an 
organised credit institution to think otherwise would be considered absurd 

But then what percentage of cultivators in our country are credit¬ 
worthy to the extent of even their essential requirements for agricultural 
operations^ On any showing, their number must be very small The 
vast number of cultivatois whose needs loi finance are m excess of their 
credit-worthiness must, by the very tenets of sound banking, remain out¬ 
side the purview ot any organised credit institution and particulaily that 
of the cooperative system, based as it is on the pnnciple of unlimited 
liability But if we want the best out of agricultuie—and if we consider 
efficiency of agiiciilture as the concern of the community and not only 
of the individual cultivator—such a situation will be intolerable 

If then the fact is that a large percentage of out cultivators are not 
credit-worthy to the extent ot their essential rcquiiements for credit, what 
shall wc do with them? The alternatives arc (1) to leave them to the 
mercy of the money-lender who would iiatuially chaige unconscionable 
rates of intcicst for doing what no other credit institution dares do, or 
(2) for the state to step in and supply unhesitatingly as much credit 
(subject to out othci iccommendations made in this respect) as is con¬ 
sidered absolutely essential foi the efficient peiioiniancc of agiicultural 
operations irrespective of the individual’s credit worthiness 

The first is really no altcinative, foi the cost of finance under it is 
so high that the uricrcdu-woithy remains peipetually uncredit-woithy and 
slips down the agiicultural ladder The second alternative, on the other 
hand, is not as unsound as it appears on the surface True, anything 
sunk m an inherently unsound vcntuie is sheer waste By oui recom¬ 
mendation of joint fanning, wc have tned to minimise such basically 
unsound cultivation Foi the rest, it is a question of alternatives 
IJnadulteiated laissez jane would leave it to the free force of competition 
to decide its fate Apait from the considerations of humanity, such a 
course may not lead to the socially desired ends The Committee, at any 
late, would not approve of such “automatic” cut or ruthless adjustment, 
especially because the number involved is in millions 

Once a decision is made to permit a particular form and unit of 
production, credit extended—after careful scrutiny—for the essential 
requirements of efficiency not only cannot be unsound, but is the only 
sensible thing to do There cannot be any social loss, or loss to the 
community, though the individual’s account may show a deficit The 
worst name that may be given to such a loss is “subsidy” to the uneconomic 
cultivator It may be a bad debt but a good investment Efficiency of 
agriculture demands that every cultivator who conforms to the pattern 
of agriculture envisaged by us, gets all the credit facilities he needs for 
genuine requirements of agriculture, irrespective of the banking norm of 
credit-worthiness 
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We have already indicated that we prefei a co-operative oigaiiisatipn 
to a purely state machine as an agency for supplying rural credit It w, 
however, obv<ous that if the above piinciple of “credit according to needs 
and not capacity ' is to be accepted, the co-operative organisation will have 
to be backed by the State All along we have refused to accept the view 
that the co-opci ativcs and the State arc mutually exclusive According 
to us the State must lay down the policy and accept all icsponsibilities 
involved in it but leave its execution to tin demorratu institutions like 
the ro-operatives 

We aie of the opinion that all crtdii lequiiements of the (ultivators 
should be attended by one unihed agency the village (oi a group) multi 
purpose cooperative society will be the agency that will assess all the 
financial needs—shoil, medium, long as well as tit licit—oi the cultivators 
The distinction between one type of credit and anothei has ielcv<mcc foi 
the purpose ot banking but none lor those of pioduetion Wt ire not 
suggesting that the distinctions be obliterated But then ultntion need 
not mean a multiplicity of banking oiganisations foi the tultivators 

I he Central Banking Organisation—the Ruial Finance Bo.nd of tin 
Land Commission—ma\ decide by rcteic nee to its icsourtcs and tiu 
demands made by the gioup and icgional multi-puiposc cooperative 
societies, what percentage should be allotted to the various types of credit 
It may foi example decide that 10% of its lesouices may be sj)ent on deficit 
financing The disbursement may be made by and through the multi¬ 
purpose societies The multi-purpose societies will be helped and guided 
by the expert staff of the Rural Finance Board in the assessment of 
the cultivator's genuine needs, in the allocation of funds between 
current and development finance, in the assessment of the cultivator’s 
assets and the extent ol deficit financing and will also supervise its work 
m this sphere Principles of good accounting need not be sacrificed 
The loss in any one account, apart from accidents and emergencies, would 
be conscious and deliberate in as much as it will be a pait of deficit 
financing approved by the financing agency with the consent ot the State 
The mam piinciplc, however, will be “one cultivatoi, one account” 

82 Marketing—The chain on the income ot the peasant will be 
very much reduced by the conciliation of debts, legulation of the activi¬ 
ties of the money-lender and organisation of cheap institutional credit, 
but the exploitation of the village money-lender can never be fully 
eliminated, unless the marketing ot agricultural produce is organised on 
a more rational and non-exploitative basis What the village money¬ 
lender may lose by way of interest on the peasant may be made good by 
offering very low rates tor the agricultural products sold by the peasant 
In Chapter III w^e have recommended that there should be compulsory 
co-operative marketing ot all village agricultural products and no 
individual farmer would be allowed to sell his surplus independently, 
‘'In fact by organising co-operative marketing facilities there is scope for 
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achieving very considerable aggregate results by unspectacular methods'' 
The following table* will give an idea about the price spread between the 
producer and the consumer 



1 '^'i4gar \ 

1 

Pota¬ 

toes 

Rk l 

(jround- 
1 nuts 

1 obucco 

1 Milk 

i 

^ gs^ 

Wheat 

Producers' Share 

65 17 ^ 

56 15 i 

66 8 

1 1 

74 7 1 

42 18 ! 

\ 64 75 

62 5 

68 5 

Freights 

10 71 

11 9 

6 56 

8 53 1 

6 66 
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17 0 
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Wholesale rs' 

9 18 

! 

68 

17 20 

16 77 

34 46 
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5 36 

54 , 

1 19 


10 70 

14 75 


1 1 9 

Retailers' margin 

0 58 

18 6 , 

i 

6 25 



20 50 

1 

3 i 


We have recommended elsewhere payment of land revenue in cash Whai- 
evei might be the merit ot a system of cash settlement of land revenue 
fixed for a numbei of yeais, it urges the peasant to turn his crops into 
cash and throws him into the grip of the village money-lender And 
the farmer sells his produce at an untavourable place, unfavouiable time 
and on unfavourable terms Indeed “place, time and terms—these factors 
provide us with the clue tor an understanding of the marketing problem 
of the Indian ]>easantry 

The Royal Commission on Indian Agriculture in a few illuminating 
pages surveyed the chaotic conditions under which the Indian agriculturist 
has to market his products According to the Sub-Committee of the 
National Planning Committeef, “Twelve years have passed since the 
report and some legislative steps were taken to improve the position On 
the whole, however, the picture which was drawn at that time faithfully 
reflects the state of affairs in Indian markets even today “ 

Difficulties of Marketing and their Remedies —The other chief diffi¬ 
culties under which the Indian agriculturists have to market their products 
may be summed up thus 

(i) Absence of standardised weights and measures, 

(ii) Arbitrary deductions for religious and chaiitable purposes, 

(ill) Large quantities ol samples taken away from the produce of 
the cultivatoi and not paid back even when no sale is 
effected 

We recommend that there should be regulated markets, as many as 
^ssiblc and organised as quickly as possible The Sub-Committee of the 
National Planning Committee recommends that these markets should not 
be supervised by Municipalities but by independent boards 


•Computed on the basis of Marketing Reports 

••Sub-Committee on Rural Marketing and Finance—National Planning Committee, 
page 42 

f/did, page 44 
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The question of railway freights should also be examined, because 
the freight rate is a big ifem of deduction from the price received by the 
primal y pioducer According to the figuies given by the Sub-Committee 
of the National Planning Committee* the difference between the price 
of Punjab wheat at Lyallpur and of the same wheat at Calcutta is Rs 1-1-7 
per maund ol which Re 1-0-4 is due to railway freight alone The 
aveiage freight laU per dozen eggs is Re 0 0-h which repiesents about 
15 to 17% of the prodiueis’ pnee (Since the calculation of these figures 
freight rates on primaiy jnoducts have considerably gone up) 

We lecommcnd that lailway lates, so fai as agiicultuie is concerned, 
should not be adjusted on the piinciple of thaiging what the traffic will 
bear We are awart that theie might be difficulties in balancing the 
railway budget, but ne fully agiee with what Shri T Piakasam submitted 
to the Sub-C.ommittte on Land Policy and Agriculture ol the National 
Planning Committee “Theie will be no leal Swaraj in uui country, 
unless and until the eultivatois' budget and the budget of the village are 
balanced Iheie is no use of planning thi Piovincial Government's 
budget Ol even balance the Central Government's budget so long as the 
villages have been dcseiled”** 

The lailway i.iks an not also dctcimined on the ijnnci]3lc of charg 
mg what the tialfic aviII bc.u The Subcommittee on Ruial Maiketing 
md Finame jioints out the jieeuhai case in which the lailway freight 
tiom liioach in Bomb.iy is Re 0 0 6 during the tan se,ison when the 
(ountiy cialts can jrly in competition anel rise up to Rs 1-11-5 during the 
monsoon wluii such tiah cannot opeiatef 

Theie slioulel be an .ill-fndia enquiry foi exploiing the possibilities 
cjf rivei tiansport Because livers and canals will not only provide cheap 
marketing facilities loi the Inelian peasantry but also will give the much 
nceeled watti to the uniingated aieas 

Sii Aithiu (^ollin, the aichiteet of the Kaveri anel Godavari Works, 
lorty yea IS ago, definitely said that canals are moie suitable to Indian 
lecjuiiements anel less expensive than railways He had a scheme of 
navigable canals ioi India The British Parliament, however, in 1872 
1 ejected it, because it involved an expenditure of £50 m and was opposed 
by the railway intciests *** 

A liberal policy of giants-in aid should be followed for the local 
bodies in the matter of development of large number of arterial as well 
as feeder loads The mileage of all roads per 1,00,000 of population 
IS 85 in India as against 2,500 in the USA Even out of 2,85,000 miles 


*lbid, page 57 

**Siib Committee Report on Land Policy and Agriculture, page 155 
fOpinion cited, page 60 

•••Indian Rural Problem, page 55 
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of roads, not more than 85,000, or 30% are motorable in all weather, 
1,00,000 motorable in fair weather and the rest not motorable at all 
India has per sq mile a road mileage of 24 as against 2 in England and 
4 4 in Japan This becomes so urgent because light motor transport plied 
by power alcohol may afford quick marketing facilities so essential for 
perishable goods 

Warehousing facilities foi cash crops and told storage depots for 
perishables should be immediately provided Cold storage depots today 
exist on a vciy small scale in places like Bomb ly and Calcutta 

The ociroi or terminal tax levied by the Municipalities should also 
be revised in the interest of the agiiculUinsts Instead of charging on the 
goods coming into the cities the levy should be made on goods going 
out of the munitqD.d limits We entirely >gree ivith the opinion of the 
Sub-Committee of the N itional Planning Committee on Rural Maiketing 
and Finance that the picscnt system of octroi and terminal tax “bods 
down to a policy of t.ixmg the tounliyside fot the benefit ol the town- 
dwellers The teiminal tax docs not help, as may be argued by som( 
to keep the village products in the villages The impoverished peasantry 
must sell then wares and must sell them at a Icssci pi ice Because the 
incidence of the terminal tax ialls on them on account of then lessci 
bargaining power 

Bettei disscmination of maikcting news stimulates pioductivc enter¬ 
prise as well as lielps the Indian agiitiiltinists to lealisc better prices 
I he Central Agricultunl Maiketing Dejiaitnunt ol the Government of 
India since 19‘15 are doing some viluable work in this icgaid The 
Ccntial Government’s efforts aic assisted by the Piovinci d and State 
Governments, but mueh it mains to be clone Tn Chaplei IV, we letom 
mended that the Marketing Depaitmcnt should he jilaccd under the control 
of the Land Commission along with the otlnr Boards and Departments 
for the purpose of integrated agricultural and rural planning 

The effect of publication of marketing news would, however be lost 
upon the peasantry in the absence of standaidi/cd weights and measures 
It is true that the Government of India passed an Act in 1939 for 
standardisation of weights and measuies but in the absence of initiative 
on the pait of the Provincial Governments, the Act is more or less a 
dead-letter We recommend that early steps should be taken in this 
direction by the Provincial Governments 

We have lecornmendcd the oiganisation of legulated markets, but 
as the provision of regulated markets will take sometime, dining the 
period of transition, consideiable benefit could be given to the agiicul- 
turist if a law is passed that in all markets there should be weighing 
bridges with licenced weighmen Today, in the absence of st«uidardizcd 


JOpinion cited, page 75 
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weights and me.isurcs, the illiterate peasantry hardly equipped for eveh^ 
the simplest calculations are exploited ruthlessly by the dealers 

83 Co-operative Marketing —Earlier wc have recommended that 
agricultural marketing should be organised on the co-operative basis within 
a reasonable period But as marketing involves no less than seven types 
of functions viz (i) assembling, (ii) storing, (in) financing, (iv) insuring, 
(v) standardising and grading, (vi) selling and (vii) transporting, care 
should be taken especially in the beginning by tht Village Multi-purpose 
Co-operative to take only the necessary functions 

Of couise, the advantages of coopciativc marketing aic m.tny and 
obvious The most obvious among them is that co-operative marketing 
makes the faimcis conscious oL the close relation of niaikcting to the 
problems of production 

The multi-purpose co-operative will only assemble the goods and 
deliver to the Marketing Societies which, according to the Cooperative 
Planning Committee, may be oiganiscd on 2,000 munches, roughly each 
one for a group of 200 villages ^ 

From the lollowing table** it would be clear that co-operative 
marketing has made some progress in the different provinces 

p \ urnher of MarkeUng\ 1 olume of business 

rrovxnces ^ocHties in 1944-'45 | handled 


Assam 

167 

1 

Bengal 

44 


Bombay 

167 

142 Sale Societies at the end of 
1942-46 effected sales to the total 
value of Rs 281 5 lakhs 

Bihar 

1 


Madras 

21S 

181 Marketing Societies at the 
end of 1943-44 sold produce 
worth 91 3S lacs 

C P 

Onssa 

1 


Punjab 

' 53 

Goods worth 78 lacs were sold 
by 37 societies at the end of 
1943 44 

U P 

1,954 

1 



As stated carlici co-opciative marketing Hould be facilitated to a 
great extent by linking credit witli marketing and hy not allowing a 
peasant who has taken credit from the Co-operative Iknik, to hypothecate 
his crop with any othci institution or any individual Wc agree with the 
recommendation of the Coopciativc Planning Committee that Licensed 
Warehouses should lx cst iblislicd at nuclcai points under the aegis of 
an autonomous Corpoi,iticjn It is a happy sign that the organisation 
of licensed warehouses has been taken up in right earnest by the Madras 
(government and the Government of Bombay have passed the necessary 

•Opinion circH p^ge t>‘> 

•*C(>nipniL(l on ilie d lO of the Rcpoit of the Cooperatjve Planning Comraitiec, 
GovtrnitiLnl ot Indn, 1916 
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legislation We agree vvilh the recommendation ot the Co-o]ierative 
Planning Committee that the entire cost of constructing these warehouses 
should be borne by the Cjovernment 

84 Marketing Finance —The construction of these licensed ware¬ 
houses would also solve a very gieat problem ol marketing eg the market¬ 
ing finance The Agricultural Credit Dcpaitmcnt of the Reserve Bank 
a£ India undei section 17 of the Reserve Bank Act could have piovided 
a large amount of marketing finance by discounting suitable agricultural 
bills but for one reason or the other, the department of the Reserve Bank 
has not lesponded to the needs of the peasantry and we feci that there is 
some substance behind the following criticism ot the Sub-Conimittee ot 
the National Planning Committee on Rural Marketing and kinancc that 
“The altitude of the Reserve Bank has given use to some controversy in 
this count!y and the public is inclined to regard it as unduly conservative “ 

Wc arc confident that with the organisation of licensed warehouses 
and regional authorities under the Land Commission it would be possible 
for the Agricultural Credit Department ot the Reserve Bank of India 
to come forward with a liberal attitude towaids ruial marketing finance 
Duly filled up receipts tor goods placed in the licensed warehouses might 
be countersigned by the Regional authorities of the Land Commission 
which may be discounted by the Agricultural Credit Department of the 
Reserve Bank With crop insurance, cattle insurance and stabilisation 
of prices, which wc recommend elsewhere, and the reorganisation of the 
agrarian economy on the whole, the incidence of risk on agnculturc 
would be greatly minimised This would make it possible foi the com¬ 
mercial banks also lo take increasing interest in the maikfting of agricul¬ 
tural products 

The Co-opeialive Marketing Society should be assisted by a thoroughly 
trained inanagei because marketing is a technical ]ob requiring expert 
knowledge As lecommended by the Co-operative Planning Committee, 
the Govtinmeni should give a subsidy to the Marketing Societies at least 
for the fust five ycais for meeting the salaries of staff employed and 50% 
of the establishment chaigc for the first two ycais and 25*^^ theicafter till 
thi 5th ycai 

4 ht value of the agncultuial pioduct is laiscd considerably by 
processing, grading and standaidising The Agncultural Ciading 
Department of the Govcininent of India is doing some seivice in this 
respect Today, “Agmark ' is the hall-mark of quality In our opinion 
the Co-operative Marketing Societies should, as far as possible, own 
processing plants The funds required for the purpose of fixed capital 
should be piovidcd by the Government as a loan repayable ivitnin, not 
more than, 20 yeais 

The Regional Marketing Societies should be co-ordinated by the 
Provincial Marketing Society and the Provincial Marketing Societies 
should come under an All-India Marketing Association 



CHAPTER VI 

Agricultural Labour 

85 To leave out the problem o£ agricultural labour in any scheme 
of agrarian reforms—as has been done so far, is to leave unattended 
a weeping wound in the agrarian system of the country It is not just 
possible to keep for long the status quo of the bulk oi the agricultural 
population and to increase the efficiency of the agricultural industry and 
the per capita income of the landed peasantry Besides, to deny the fruits 
of Swaraj to such a numerous section of our population would be at the 
peril of grave social consequences As early as 1939, Prof N G Ranga, 
who has been active in the Kisan field, observed “Even if we arc to 
assume that the tenant cultivators will mostly become cultivating owners 
as a result of the establishment of peimancncy of tenure for them, we 
find that more than 1/3 of the total number of agncultuial labouicrs are 
landless having no gieatei stake in the land than then mcagic and 
insufficient wages 

It is a hajipv sign that the Indian National Conguss and the Govein- 
ment arc alivi to the ingcncy of the problem The lesolution on Labour' 
in the Jaipur Plenary Session of the Gongress called upon “the provincial 
govcinments to pinsiie with vigoin and conijjlc tc ^vilhin the ‘‘hoitcst 
possible time the piogiamine of iinpioving the lot of the agricultural 
labour alicady initnitcd by the Ccntial Government thiough the Alininuim 
Wages Act” Shii Jagpwan Ram, the Laboui ^^lnlstcl, in the course 
of the debate on Minimimi Wages in the Indian Parliament, in Febiuary 
1948, observed “Wc me losing millions ot tons of lood giains every 
year because the ill paid agticultinal labouiei, who has no stake in land, 
docs not put his hcait into work” In the last Labour Ministers' Con¬ 
ference, the questionnaiic on agncultuial laboui cnqiuiy, altci .i long 
time, was finalised It must be admitted that this encjuiiy has taken 
lather disproportionately long time and must be expedited as far as 
possible so that the Afinimum Wages Act could be enforced in the case 
of Agricultural labouicrs by the middle of March, 1951 

It is indeed a gigantic task to lift from sub human levels these 
illiterate, superstitious millions, widely scattered over a huge sub continent 
with ill-developed means of communication and numerous physical 
barriers in the shape of mountains and big rivers We feel that the 
problem should be tackled on two fronts "1 here should be well-planned 
legislation both positive (such as minimum wages) and prohibitive (such 
as banning agrestic serfdom) supported by ceaseless efforts on the part 
of the Congress workers and the workeis in the laboui field to organise 
agricultural laboui into Trade Unions Agricultural labour codes are 


•rc'is'ints nnd Congress—1939, p 21 
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the beginning of the realisation that the agricultural workers are not serfs 
but equal partners while they engage themselves in that senes of efforts 
continuously pursued which provides man with a store of raw materials 
constituting (together with the mineral wealth extracted from the earth) 
the material basis of all that nourishes, clothes, warms, houses, educates, 
and amuses him, le agricultural industry* But mere agucultural labour 
codes would not be enough without a properly developed organisation 
of agricultural labourers It would be difficult to implement and enforce 
these agricultural labour codes, however well-planned they may be In 
the absence of State intervention also organisation of labour, especially 
in India where agriculture is carried on widely scattered plots and 
agricultural labourers are conservative and illiterate, would be greatly 
handicapped in pursuing its activities, viz regulation of the conditions 
of work of agricultural labourers Before discussing the line of agricul¬ 
tural legislation and the modus opeiaudi of oiganising agucultural labour 
we propose to give a brief description of the salient aspects of the problem 
of agricultural labour 

86 Estimates of the number of agricultural labourers —The census of 
1931, the latest available for the piincipal occupations of the Indian 
people, shows the following distribution oi population accoiding to 
occupations ** 


• 

Non-culti\ating proprietors taking rent in money or kind 

numbered 

32,57.191 

2 

Fstatc agents and managers of owners 

61840 

3 

Estate agents and managers of Government , 

9,938 

4 

Cultivating owners 

2 70 06,100 

5 

Tenant Cultivators 

341.73.904 

b 

Agricultural labourers ,, 

3 14 80.219 


If WL Ignore the othei classes and take only the actual labouiers with¬ 
out their dependents, the numbei would be more than 31 45 million If 
the tcnant-cultivatois of cultivating class specially with small holdings 
arc counted, the numbei would exceed 95% of the total population on 
agncuJture The figures are based upon 1931 census but the relative 
propoition and dimensions of the problem remain unchanged The slight 
increase in industrial population that has occurred in the intervening 
period IS more than counterbalanced with the increase in population 
which would make the population in India on the 15ih August, 1947, 
exceed 43 crorcs This means that even after the paitition, the popula¬ 
tion of the Dominion of India will not be less than 35 crores by 1950, 
and the number of agricultural labouiers without any land of their own. 


•L E Howard—Labour in Agriculture, p 17 

**Sub committee Report on Land Policy and Agriculture, National Planning 
Committee, page 39 
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would total, roughly speaking, 3 5 crores without counting their dependents, 
or 10 crores in round numbers including everybody-j* 

The above estimates given by the National Planning Committee are 
based on the census figures but the very classification of agricultuial 
labourers in the census is highly confusing Dr A H Lorenzo rightly 
observes “If the census were held in July and November or March, a 
large number of persons will be shown as agricultural labourers, but if 
It were taken in May and June the ranks of agricultural labourers will 
be thinned out proportionately in favour of the unspecified class “f 

Besides, quite a large amount of agricultural work is done by that 
class of population which is returned as domestic servants in the census 
and all the children are often returned as non woi king dependents 

The number of agricultural labourers has increased fast during the 
last 50 years 

1882 1891 1921 1931 

(in mil) (in mil) (in mil) (in mil) 

7 5 18 71 215 33 

Between 1911 and 1931 the number of agricultural labourers per thousand 
cultivators rose from 251 to 417 The proportion may be still higher 
where the depressed classes in the locality are more numerous Account¬ 
ing foi the rapid increase of the landless population. Dr Radha Kamal 
Mukheijce observes “Fvery circumstance which has weakened the 
economic position of the small holdei has increasea the supply of agri¬ 
cultural labouicrs—loss of common rights in the rural economy, the 
disuse of collective enterprise, the sub division of holdings, the multipli¬ 
cation of rent receivers, free mortgaging and transfer of land and the 
decline of cottage industries 

87 Classes of Agricultural Labourers —The agricultural labourers 
may be generally classified into three groups, viz, field labourers, oidinary 
labourers and skilled labourers The field labourers are the ploughmen, 
reapers, sowers, wceders and transplanters Most of them are engaged 
in seasonal type of work There is no doubt a certain section among 
them whose services are maintained all throughout the year or for at least 
a period of six months They are the permanent and semi-peimanent 
field labourers The ordinary labourers are engaged in such work as 
embankment buildings, well digging, canal silt clearing and for such other 
odd jobs which arc connected with agriculture The skilled labourers 
include carpenters, masons, blacksmiths and leather workers and such 
other artisans who, though not exclusively agricultural workers, are 
frequently employed by the farmer The wages paid to these classes are 
governed by the rates of wages of agricultural labourers 

88 High Percentage of Female and Child Labour—In the total labour 
force employed m agriculture, there is a high percentage of female and 


tAgncultural conditions in Northern India, by Dr A H Lorenzo, p 11 
•Land Problems in India, p 215 
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child labour Taking all occupations together there are 465 females 
per thousand male workers This proportion varies with provinces 
namely, Punjab 115, UP 42S, Bihar and Orissa 411, the proportion for 
ordinary cultivation is still lower, being 393 for India and 195, 423 and 
387 for these provinces respectively The total number employed in 
agriculture according to 1931 census might be 26 million and if only field 
workers are taken it would be 14 25 million for India If iinsi^ecified 
workers are included the figure might go up to about 29 to 30 million 
Women are generally employed in such scmi skdieci work as weeding, 
husking and reaping In these opeiations, the female worker can hold 
her own against her male partner Perhaps she is more efficient There 
are parts in India, specially in the North and in some primitive regions 
like Chota Nagpur, where the womenfolk have not supposed feeble 
physical powers Dr Lorenzo observes “In the Punjab the hill women 
of Rathi, Kanet, Dagi and Koli castes, seem to be leal amazons and 
among the plain-dwellers, the Meo women of Gurgaon have an equal share 
in the men's work in large numbers In Singhbhum the Ho women do 
all the agricultural woik, while the men are indolent and lazy" This 
factor of equal efficiency m work should be kept in mind w'hile fixing 
the rates of wages If the female labour is cipable of equally efficient 
work, why should she no: be entitled to equal rate of pay which is today 
not prevalent? 

The employment of child labour is vciy common in agriculture 
There arc ceitain agiicultiiral operations such as weeding, husking, spread¬ 
ing manure, watching crops, carting etc, in which chilchcn are 
frequently employed Of course, the reason for employing the child 
labour is that equally efficient work can be secured on a much low^er 
pay Since no satisfactoiy wwk can be performed by children at a very 
young age, in agncultuie most of the child labour is recruited from the 
age group of 10 to 15 years There are various types of exploitation of 
child labour specially in respect of hours of work and rates of wages 
In the case of hired child labour, the work is tedious and city long 
Children have been found to labour from six in the morning till late m 
the evening, and in moon lit nights, work is resumed after dinner and 
continues till midnight Besides excessively long hours of work, the 
conditions of work have been most unhygenic The rates of wages are 
very low While there has been a marked rise in the wages of the adult 
male labourers, the rates of wages for child workers have remained the same 

89 Rates of Wages and Mode of payment —Comprehensive and 
reliable statistics regarding wage rates of various types of agricultural 
labourers are not easily available We have to rely on regional enquiries 
carried on by individuals Generally speaking, before the war, the daily 
wages may be said to range from 3 to 6 anmas for men, 2 to 4 annas for 
women and to 2 annas for childien Permanent employment and fixed 
wages in kind or cash at an annual rate or for the season are found only 
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on bigger farms and estates in whirh case the wages might vary from 
Rs 60 to Rs 100 a year • 

Dr Radha Kamal Mukherjee who has done pioneer work in the 
collection of statistical data about the agricultural labourers has given 
the following rates of wages and modes of payment m different parts of 
India ** 

Field labourers are often paid in kind for their services They receive 
a share in the crop together with other dues which are fixed by custom 
This custom varies from province to province 4oain the share of the 
farm-hands is standardised by a bundle tied with three lengths of straw 
As the straw length increases or decreases with a good or bad harvest, 
there is an automatic adjustment of wages The Chamars in the U P, 
who supply the bulk of the agricultural labour in ploughing, sowing, and 
reaping, get 1 /Hth part of the produce of barley and 1 /16th part of wheat 
In Bengal, reapers are paid in kind at the rate of one bundle per 10 
bundles they cut Wages m kind for agricultural labourers who arc on 
a yearly contract, aie 8 to 10 maunds of rice a year, two pairs of clothes 
and two napkins together with other small requisites In the Bombay 
Presidency, in an eiujuiry of 990 villages, it was found that cash wages 
without supplement were usual in 2S3 villages and grain wages in 376 
villages Wages in kind arc about 5 seers of jowar, while cash wages 
are 8 to 10 annas a day in the more j>rospeious distiicts In the M^cslcrn 
Punjab Rs 5 pel month, with a blanket and a pair of ^iioes at the enjd 
of the ycai, arc what a day labourer expects In the canal colonies, he 
receives twice that amount anil food and clothing as well and if he has 
sufficient skill to work in a garden he can earn as much as Rs 18 or 
Rs 20 a montli Cash wages in the Punjab are thus 6 and 7 annas a day 
and in the United Piovinces 4 to 6 annas 

90 Lag between Wages and Prices —The most remarkable thing 
about the wage rates is the lag between prices and the wages which 
substantially reduces the ical income of the agricultural labourer The 
level of wages has some relation to the level of prices but increase in 
wages usually lags behind increase in puces Dr Radha Kamal Mukher¬ 
jee illustrates this position with the help of some figures collected in 
Bengal 


Daily Wages 



1852 

1862 

1872 

1911 

1922 

Field labourer without food (in annas) 

u 

2 

2 

4 

4 to 6 

No of seers of nee per Rupee 

30 

27 1 

22 7 

15 

5 


•Indnn Rural Problem by Nanavati and Anjana, p 31 
••Land Problems of India, page 222 
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Between 1852 and 1922, the price of rice rose 8 times but wages rose 
only between 4 to 6 times '‘Real wages” therefore fell by 20 to 50%. 

In the United Provinces, the moxement of ihe index number of prices 
.ind wages was as follows * 



1900 

1905 

1910 

1915 

1920 

Wholesale prices 

1 1 

109 1 

127 

173 

243 

\gricultural Wages (unskilh tl) 

1 100 

1 

, 100 . 

1 

100 

100 

120 


91 Standard of living—In our countiy theic arc very lew studies, 
whether by the Government or by non official agencies, into the famdy 
budgets of the agiicultural labouieis We, howcvci, rclci to the tew 
studies available on the subject to indicate the sub-human level of 
existence of this huge mass ot population 

According to Thomas and Ramaknshnan (Some South Indian Villages 
—A Resurvey—p 310) only 2/3 of the income nci:^ssaiy foi subsistence 
even on a low standard was earned by the landless labourer in that area 
According to the Famine Commission of Bengal, (1915), ^ of a seer of rice 
would be adequate for daily subsistence per head of a family of the 
coiltivating classes But very few could secure that amount According 
to Prof N G Ranga’s investigations in South India Villages,** 18 o/ of 
cereals per capita were the minimum needed to keep the lyots, family in 
any working condition The Panchamas, both men and women, who are 
arduous workers, need much moic food Five out of nine families suffer 
Irom undcr-consumpiion of ceieals, whereas only one out of five sudra 
families fare so badly Panneyals have usually thice meals a day if they 
can get them During rainy season they are unable to get afternoon meal 
and many have to be satisfied with half a meal m the evening In most 
cases although the food may seem to be quantitatively adequate, it has 
very little nutrition and vitamin 

The following Malayalam saying*** desciibcs how the agricultural 
labourer in Cochin maintains himself ''Chakkayinn Ma>i^ayum Onii^iug- 
nm, Thaluthamara Orusivgam Angane Ingane Oiusnigam ” 

It means He lives on Jackfruit and Mangoes in one season, plant 
leaves in another season, and here and there in the third season 

92 World War II and Wages—War certainly laiscd the rates of 
wages of the agricultural labourers Due to mobilisation, increased 


•R B Gupta, Ap-icultural Prices in UP, Bureau of Economics and Statistical 
Research, U P , Bulletirr No 8—Statement 3 A, page 32 

••Prof N G Ranga—Economic Organisation of South India, 1926—Vol I pp 17 
and 18 

•••Quoted in Agrarian Problems Enquiry Committee Report of Cochin State, 1949, 
page 341 
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employment in war industries, a laige percentage o£ agricultural laboui 
was withdrawn from the countryside In reply to the questionnaire of 
the Famine Enquiry Commission, most of the Provincial Governments, 
except Orissa, stated that the rates of wages of agricultural labourers had 
risen simultaneously with the prices of food and othei essentials In the 
absence of any alMndia enquiry it is difficult to make any statement 
either way 

It is tiue that there v.as price control and rationing and the Economic 
Adviser's Index Nufnber gives us an idea about the rise in prices But 
It IS admitted on all hands that ihe machinery of price contiol and 
rationing was all but effective in the countryside Blackmarketing and 
profiteering were rampant and the agricultural labouiers had to pay a 
heavy toll in the hands of corrupt officials 

Theie have been two independent surveys in UP by Prof Sridhai 
Misra of Kanya Kubja College and Prof Vir Bahadur Singh about the 
rise in the rates of wages and rural (ost of living Both of them deposed 
before us and wc place the result of their invcsLigatiors below They 
might be taken a‘ some index of the gap between the hsc in wages and 
the rise m cost of living 

Prof Sridhar Misra in His investigation enquired into 60 family 
budgets on the oasis of 26 essential commodities into the budgets selected 

Table Showing Daily Rate of Wages (in annas—cash)^ 


Re^io^ 


Hill Tract 
PUinb—^ Wes tern 
,, —Central 

,, —Eastern 

Buncielkhand 


Hill Tract 
Plains—Western 
,, —(central 

,, —Eastern 

Bundelkhand 


Hill Tract 
Plains—Western 
,, —Central 
,, —Eastern 

Bundelkhand 


•On a reference being made by the Secretary to Dr Radha Kamal Mukherjee, 
under whom Shn Misra carried on his investigations, he replied—‘The materials sub* 
mittcd by Shn Shridhar Misra are reliable and authentic based on field investigations 
under my supervision and their findings are imporrant and should be used without 
hesitation m government or public documenU.** 


December 

1939 1947 


MALES 
8 24-32 

4 16 

3 ^ 10-12 

2i-3 6 

3 12-14 

FEMALES 
8 28-30 

3 12 

5-4 8-10 

2i-3 6 

3 8-10 

CHILDREN 

4 16 

2-2 i 8 

2-2i 6 

H 4 

2-2J 6-8 
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Table Showing rise in Wages In 1947 over 1939 


Region 

\ 

Males 

% 

Females 

% 

Children 

% 

7 ota!l 
Range 
% 

A verage 

/o 

Hill Tract 

1 300-400 

1 

350-375 

400 

300-400 

350 

Plain—Western 

i 400 

400 

320-400 

320-400 

360 

,, —Central 

1 2S0-400 

200-333 

240-300 

200-400 

300 

,, —Eastern 

! 266-320 

200-240 

266 

200-320 

260 

Bundelkhand 

1 400-466 

266-333 

240-400 1 

2t0-466 

353 


Rise in the Prices of GoiumocHties 


1 

Region 1 

1 

Hill Tract I 

1 

hood 1 

1 

1 

1 

Light 

hud 

i 

1 

Cloth- 1 

1 

M iscel- 1 
la neons 

I 

Total 

Garhwal 

Western Plains 

415 

( 

26« ' 

1 

291 

295 1 

356 

Shahjahanpur 

471 

170 1 

480 

270 

375 

Meerut 

545 1 

310 

264 

378 

441 

Bulandshahr 

Central Plain 

508 1 

283 1 

i 428 

283 

1 

416 

Lucknow 

1 453 

200 

470 

359 1 

405 

Eastern Plain 

1 



1 

1 503 

Gorakhpur 

1 679 1 

1 167 

486 

416 


Azamgarh , 

1 55b 1 

1 245 

407 

443 

1 478 

Balha 

1 673 1 

1 179 

1 621 

800 

I 627 

Bundelkhand 

1 1 

1 




Banda , 

760 

1 260 

444 

441 

' 571 

Jhansi 1 

639 

' 190 

552 

810 

! 764 

Jalaun 

i 

658 

219 

673 

1 

376 

534 


Rise in Wages and Cost of Living in 1947 with Base 1939 


I 

Region j 

Wages 

Cost of living 

Lag of cC/ages 
behind cost 

Hill Tract 

350 

35b 

! - e 

Western Plain 

360 

411 

~ 51 

Central Plain 

300 

405 

-105 

Eastern Plain 

260 

536 

—276 

Bundelkhand 

353 

623 

, -270 

1 


Before the war 1945 


Dtstrut 


I 


Wages tn Ptce 


1948 (Jan ) 

per day 


Azamgarh 

6 to 8 

12 to 18 

12 to 18 

Gorakhpur 

6 to 8 

12 to 18 

12 to 18 

Unao 

10 to 14 

16 to 24 

16 to 24 

Meerut 

15 to 17 

A5 to 12 

— 

Jhansi 

12 to 14 

A4 to 10 

— 

Almora 

18 to 22 

Rs 1 to 1/4 



N B A—Annas 

Rs —Rupees 
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La^ in Agricultural Wages and Prices 



, 19i9 

1 194a 

1 1943 

Di^*rxot 

) 

1 






1 Wages 

Prices 

1 Waives Prices 

1 Wai^e^i 

Prices 

/\zamgirh 

100 

( 100 

214 300 

214 

j 448 

Gorakhpur 

1 100 

100 

214 340 7 

214 

448 3 

Jnao 

100 

' 100 

'125 400 

125 

' 426 

deerut 

100 

100 

212 5 425 

-- 

— 

[hansi 

100 

100 

215 1 335 3 

— 

— 

Umora 

100 

1 

100 

360 1 318 , 

[ 




The retail puces, quantities ind qudhtics ol these commodities have been 
collected fiom villages in 11 distiicis in different legions of U P * 

Prof Vir Bahadur Singh made similai encjuines on icgional basis 
and collected comparative figures i elating to pre wai and jiost war rates 
of agricultural wages as well ns cost of living 

In coinse of oui tours we contacted tin pcas<nus dncctly in the 
villages and examined them with lelcicncc to the latcs of wages and 
modes ot payment On the basis ot the iccouls oi the evidence of the 
peasants we have computed tables of wage lates (ajipcndix to this Chapter), 
The figures collected reflect the regional rates for the different provinces 

Wc led that the Wai has not In ought aboiu <uiv substantial rise 
in the real income ot the agricultural laboureis loi tA\o reasons 

(1) the laU ol wages before the Wai ivas anything but adequate, 

and (2) there was a lag between the wage lates and the puces up to 192ff 
and during the War 

The Piovincial Governments leplying to the <|uestioiinaiie oi the 
Famine Enquiry Commission rightly emphasised the possible fall m the 
rates of wages in the post-war period due to demobilisation and fall in 
demand for labour in the w^ar-time industues \s a mattci oi Lad, aitei 
the war, demobilisation, rctienchmcnl in industues and stoppage oi work 
in factories due to communal disturbances have gicatly leeluced the 
demand for laboui, which has ultimately affected the agucultuial labouiers 
Besides, the decontrol as well as fall in agucultuial production have 
further mcreascel the cost of living of the agucultuial labourci 

93 Early Implementation of Minimum Wages Act 1948—We there¬ 
fore, recommend that the relevant portions of the Minimum Wages Act 
should be given effect to as early as possible for agucultuial labourers 

The Minimum Wages Act 1948 in Section 3 lays down *‘The 
Provincial Government shall, in the manner hereinaftei provided fix 
before the expiry of three years in case of an employment specified in 

•These are not the average rates but those which prevail in most of the villages 
under investigation Thus they arc Model Rates and can be taken to be the most aod 
truly representative of the daily rate of wages given to agricultural labourers 
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pari 11 ot the Schedule from the commencement of the Act the 
inmimum wages payable to workmen employed in all scheduled employ¬ 
ments, ” Part II of the Schedule runs as follows 

'‘Employment in agncultuic, that is to say, m any form of farming 
including the cultivalion and tillage of the soil, daii^ fanning, production, 
cnltivalion, growing and harvesting ol any agiicultuial commodity or 
horticultural commodity, laising of crops, bees oi poultry and an) practice 
performed b) a laiimi oi a faim as uuideutal to oi lu conjunction with 
farm opeiatioiis, (including any foiestiy oi timbering operations and the 
preparation toi maiket and delivery to stoiagc or to market or to carriage 
for iranspoitation to market, of fann pioduce )’‘ It is, thcieforc, clear 
that the Art is designed to co\ci all «iguciiltural and ancillary operations 
Section M) (2) ol the Act pi ovules that ‘Provincial Govcinmcnt, may, 
if for special leasons it thinks so lit direct that foi such period as it may 
specify the provisions ol this Act shall not apply to all oi any class of 
workmen employed m any srhcelukd employment” 

Shri S (. (Jiaiiuvcdi, Stati->tician, UP Govcinmenl, elcposing before 
tilt' ('ommittee consieleicd the piesent times most opportune for a start 
in this direction hccanst the peasant class on the whole was definitely 
better off than tvei hefoic .inel had siiiplus pin chasing pouei We agicc 
with Shri Chatinveeli that at least the substantial peasants have bcnefiteel 
by the wai-Lime boom anel they should be prepaied to share then 
prosperity with tlu'n fellow brethicn of the agricultural community 
Besides, unless theie is some state inteivention, with the fall m prices, 
there is cveiy likelihood ot a iceluction of wages But li the current 
level ot wages is maintained thiough state action, minimum standard of 
hving can easily be guaranteed to the agricultural labour community 

No doubt, the development of the collective fairns on eultniablc 
wastes, where a good number of agricultural labourers could be 
settled, peimanenry ot tenure lor the sub-tenants, extension of irrigation, 
mixed farming toi a substantial section of uneconomic holders, organisa¬ 
tion ot suitable agro-industnes, icgulation of hours ot wotk and pro¬ 
hibiting employment of child labour and female laboui dining ceitain 
periods, stimulation of greater inter-regional mobility of the labour force 
would all give an upwaul pressure to the level of wages of agricultural 
labourers 

Yet, as we have stated earlier, there should be intensive etforts as 
directed in the Jaipur Laboui Resolution of the Congress, on the part 
of the Provincial Governments to implement the provisions of the 
Minimum Wages Act 

Wc recommend that the daily minimum wage ot a casual labourer 
(agriculture) should be so fixed as to provide his minimum daily require- 
flients during the period of employment Since there are many kinds of 
work needed for the cultivation ot any crop, and m most places there are 
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more than one crop, the minimum piece as well as time rates of wages 
to be paid should be carefully worked out Even today wages are 
generally paid in kind consisting of certain quantities of local standard 
of the grain of the crop raised as well as some amount of food, clothing, 
housing etc Standaidisation of wages for each season in terms of different 
crops IS ncccssaiy Wages in kind should be so deteimined that the cash 
equivalent would be enough to meet the ordinary expenses of living of 
agricultural Avoikeis Cash wages should also be fixed with legard to 
local costs of living as well as the geneial standard of living of the local 
workers Thcie should be suitable provisions foi seasonal ^sage pay 
mcnls as well as payments of annual salaries 

Ihe Wages Board, keeping in view the local usage, should picscnbe 
for different areas and different crops and lor diHcicnt pieces of work, 
standards of minimum efficiency of work Minimum wages to agricultural 
labourer should depend on the fulfilment by agricultural labour a 
standard of minimum eflicicncy laid down by the Wages Board, provided 
labour is given piopei facilities of woik W^ages would be paid in cash 
or kind with the o]>lion of the agncultuial labouiei to accept tlie pay¬ 
ment entirely in kind or partly in kind and partly in cash oi entirely 
in cash 

94 Wages Boards—We recommend that to determine the minimum 
wage, a Wage Board consisting of one Government nominee, one lepresen- 
tative of the landed peasantry and one representative of the agricultural 
labour should be appointed at the District level Ihere shall be an 
appeal from the District Wage Board to the Provincial Board which 
would be attached to the Land Commission and whose function would 
be to bring about reasonable parity m the rates of wages m diffeient 
regions of the province From the studies about wage rates given above 
It would be apparent that wage rates today have no reasonably uniform 
level between one place and another The agricultural labourers fre¬ 
quently belong to castes or communities, weak both economically and 
socially, their wages depending on a variety of influences amongst which 
the consideration of caste to which the agricultural labourer belongs is 
even today an important factor It is, therefore, necessary that there 
should be some apex organisation over these District Wage Boards to 
bring about some evenness in the regional rates of wages Minimum rates 
of wages determined by the Wage Boards should be announced before 
the commencement of the agricultural season 

The Wage Boards, in addition to the task of determining the rate 
of wages, should make scientific and realistic studies of costs of cultivation 
and standard of living of both peasants and workeis 

95 Land Tribunal —The difficulty of enforcing these rates of wages 
would be very great indeed, specially in the absence of any well-developed 
organisation of agricultural labourers We, therefore, recommend that 
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a Land Tribunal consisting of equal number of representatives of landed 
and landless peasantry with an oflicial chairman should be appointed in 
each local area to discharge the following functions 

(a) Implementation ot the decision of the Wage Board regarding 

Minimum Wages, 

(b) Peaceful settlement oL disputes between the landed and land 

less peasantry 

The Land Tribunal will have an Inspectorate wlio will be assisted 
in their woik to a great extent by the officials of the Village Panchayat 
One of the duties ol the inspection stall; should be to ^ee that the family 
of the labourti gets substantial advantage out ot the wages paid to the 
labourer We have in (ouisc of our itcon nicndations emphasised again 
and again the impoitanee of the oiganisation of Village Panehayats 
Since most of our lecoinmendations including the one ot ininimum wages 
could be successfully implemented by a well-developed and [iropeily 
functioning Village Panchayat 

It has been suggested that the enforcement of the provisions of the 
Minimum Wages Act on farms irrespective of their si/c might diive the 
small farms, le, the bulk of the agiicultural faims, out of cultivation and 
they would find it difficult to pay the minimum wages Wc feel that in 
a way this would drive the small holders into the co-opeiative joint farms 
which would increase the productive efficiency so much that it will make 
It possible to pay the minimum w\iges to the agncultuial labourers As 
payment of minimum wages would be an element ot cost of production, 
prices of agricultural products should be so fixed that ihe aveiage unit 
of agricultural production undei our scheme can bear this charge with¬ 
out incurring any loss (Wc discuss this question in greater detail in the 
ciiapter on Agricultural Prices) 

96 Equal Pay for Equal Work —In the wage rates prevalent today and 
shown in the tables appended to this chapter there is a marked disparity 
m the wages of the male and female and child labour It has been also 
made clear that in some operations there is no diffcicncc between the 
male and the female labourei in lespect ol efficiency of work Wc do 
feel that the practice of the USSR in making no distinction in respect 
of pay for men and w^omcn should be followed while hxnig the rates ot 
wages at least for some operations The rates of wages for children should 
have reference to their essential needs as members of a family In the 
Soviet Union all employed youths over 16 receive the same wage as adulU 
performing the same work in agriculture while young workers are trained 
without any cost to themselves and receive pay while learning Thu 
unique achievement of the USSR should be a beacon-light to all 
countries fixing fair rates of wages for labourers—agricultural as well as 
industrial. 
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Before the full-fledged machinery for the determination and enforce¬ 
ment of minimum comes into operation “guiding principles for 

workers should be issued on as wide a scale as possible The object be¬ 
hind this would be to educate the agricultural workers and to simplify 
the existing complexities in agricultuial wages—which d ffer from village 
to village, work to work, even with little or no appreciable difference 
in physical efficiency, and time to time with very little incicase or decrease 
lor the supply of labour—in the modes and methods of payments and in 
tlie length of working day Efforts should be made to collect basic data 
bearing on all these aspects regularly from the representative regions and 
to dissermnate among workers in each village through the Revenue Officer 
or the Panchayat where they exist Hus work should be taken up by a 
full-fledged Employment Exchange at District, Provincial and all-India 
level—when they au formed Ihc need for an all-lndia Employment 
Exchange of agricultural labour could be realised if we take into considera¬ 
tion the uneven nature of the supply of agncultuiaj labour m different 
provinces While the labour exchanges would greatly facilitate mobility 
of laboui by spreading infoimation about the demand and supply of 
laboiii in different icgions, transport facilities at concessional rates should 
be placed at the ilispcjsal of the agiicultural labourers The workers' 
trains aie common in Denmark and Norway In Finland during the 
winter when agiicultural work decreises, the unemployed agricultural 
worker <an easily migiati to loiest regions on account of excellent trans¬ 
port iacililits provided by the State While touring in the different 
provinces wc found large number of agricultural labourcis going for 
harvesting and transplantation work from one place to another on foot 
Most of them had to covei long distances under difficuli conditions VV^e 
do recommend special concessions as well as special railway accommoJa- 
non for agricultural labomcis Special lest centres may also easily be 
cstabhshcxl wiih the help ol local hexhes 

97 Regulation of hours of work —For the agricultural labourer the 
field working day is excessively long While his counterpart in the 
industiial sector have been enjoying the benefit of regulated hours of 
work, no effort has so fai been done to extend the same facility to the 
agricultuial labourer The question has not even been mooted as a 
practical proposition It is true that in countries like England, Germany 
and America, where there is industrialised farming, hours of work can be 
fixed easily because of the somewhat permanent nature of the employ¬ 
ment In India, due to seasonal considerations, hours of labour in farm¬ 
ing are bound to be unequally divided In sowing and harvesting 
labourers have to work long hours We do feel, however, that elastic 
legislation may be made according to the agricultural conditions of the 
country and to meet the needs of each category of agricultural labourers 

Accoiding to Piof N G Ranga, in his note to the National Planning 
Committee, foi seasonal labour, the hours of work may be allowed to vary 
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from time to time and from place to place, but caic should be taken that 
the maximum number of liours of labour does not exceed 12 hours for 
males, and 10 hours for females on any day and 56 hours in any week, 
and special scales of pay arc piesciibcd for overtime jjayment over and 
above 8 hours For the rcgulai fann workers or annual servants, suitable 
regulations will have to be made by the Local Wage Boards to fix then 
maximum hours of laboui, keeping in mind the need of agriculture ^or 
specially prolonged hours of work in rcriam asons, specially in the 
ploughing, sowing and harvesting seasons In this conn» ction the practice 
of fixing the total number of hours per annum nr iv also be considered 
as provided in the collective agreements in Sweden, 10 hours a day and 
the maximum total of 2,700 hours per annum, in Gi rmany a maximum 
of 2,900 hours per annum, and in Czechoslovakia, 2,618 hours to not 
exceeding 3,000 houis per annum 

Regarding legislation for other amenities like sickness-insurance, 
old-age insurance, etc we feel that agricultural laboui ci would be served 
adequately only when the Rural Welfare Service is fully organised In a 
subsequent chapter we would give fuller ticatment to the organisation 
of Rural Welfare Service Empasis must be laid on the provision of 
suitable maternity benefits It may be mentioned for information that 
the International Labour Coniciencc iccommended that measures should 
be taken to ensure female wage earners employed in agiiciiltuial under¬ 
takings protection betore and alter child-bnth similar to that provided 
by the International Draft Convention adopted at the International Con¬ 
ference at Washington foi women employed in Industries and Commcice • 
The female agncultuial labourei could have such facility only when there 
are properly organised maternity ccntics and health visitors 

We also tccl that there should be prohibition of employment of 
childicn below a certain age In U S A, in 27 out of iS States, the employ¬ 
ment of children during school hours in any gainful occupation is definitely 
foibidden In Canada the Adolescent Schools Attendance Act fixes the 
minimum age of employment in agricultuie as 11 to 16 years We arc 
fully conscious of the fact that the low family income drives the parents 
to put their children to work for a wage This can be avoided only if 
the wages of the male and female labourers should be so fixed that the 
family can dispense with the income of the child 

98 Seasonal Unemployment—The agricultural laboureis suffer not 
only from very low rates of wages during the period of employment but 
have also to face a long pciiod of unemployment Various estimates have 
been made regarding this period of unemployment by different 
investigators 

(1) **J C Jack in Bengal has estimated 9 months idleness for 
jute growers and 1\ months for jute and nee growers 


•ILO Third Session, 1921 

••Economic Life of a Bengal District, pp 38, 39 
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(2) ^ In Bihar and Onssa and Chota Nagpur, as a whole, the 
peasant is occupied for not more than 200 days 

(S' 2 Dr Radha Kamal Mukherjee found that in Avadh, if the 
cultivator sows 2 acres with early ricc followed by peas and 
half an acre with cane, by working alone he would have 
sufficient occupation for 250 days in the year If he sowed 
kodon and arhar rotating with barley, he would have 150 
days’ work on an average 

(4) ^ In the submontane districts of UP (Gonda, Bahraich, 

Gorakhpur), the cultivator has 177 days’ full laboui and 188 
days’ complete leisure 

(5) * Calvert in the Punjab found that the work done by an average 

cultivator is not more than 150 days' full labour whereas 
Bhalla in Hoshiarpur has estimated that the cultivator works 
for 278 days only, taking noimal day of ten hours 

(6) ° The Agricultural Commission assumes that by fai the greater 

numbei of cultivators have at least two or four months of 
absolute leisure 

(7) ^ The number of days when agricultural labour is not able 

to find woik may be estimated as ranging between 120 and 
200 days I he Protector of the Depressed Classes estimates 
200 days m a year as the miximum number of days of w^ork 
of agricultural labouiers m a holding 

From the above, the seasonal character of agricultural operations and 
the forced unemployment ot the agricultural community can easily be 
gauged The foiiune of the agncultural labourer being very mueh tied 
with agricultural operations can be no better, rather would be much 
worse, than that of tlie landed peasantry In the course of our investiga¬ 
tions in the different j>arts ol India, we found that the agrieultural 
labourers who aie not pcimanently employed have to eke out some sub¬ 
sistence by thatching, digging or fishing The rates of wages during this 
period arc much lowci than the rates they earn duiing the busy season 
Some of them migrate to industrial areas The growth of this huge 
floating population, howevei, not only weakens our rural stability but 
is also in a large measure responsible for the present industrial unrest 
Stabilisation of the rural economy, specially m this sector, is possible by 
development of suitable agro industries (We discuss the question of 


1 Dr A H Loren/o—At^icuUural conditions in Northern India, p 134 

2 Rural rconoiTiy of India 

3 Dr 1 oren/o, page HI 

4 Board of Economic Enquiry, Punjab Publications Nos 1 and IT 
^’Ctntnl Report, para 488 

0 Report of the Agrarian Problem Enquiry Committee, Cochin Government—1949 
page 341 
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agro-industries in a separate chapter) Much relief can also be given to 
the agricultural labourers by well-planned activities of the Public Works 
Department of the Government and of the Forest Department Afforesta¬ 
tion, road-building, digging of wells, canals, can be so timed that they 
might absorb the labour power of the agricultural communities specially 
of the landless section during the period of seasonal unemployment 

During this period of unemployment the giuultiiijl labourers get 
into debts, the rates of wages during the pei od of employment being 
hardly sufficient for even bare existence It is not possible foi them to 
lay by anything against a rainy day J eading a iiie of continuous want 
and semi-starvation these people naturally become improvident when 
they get a few annas to spare during the ])enod of regular employment 
When unemployment comes to them for a period of nine months or so, 
they have to take loans fioin the village moneylender and, having no 
security to offer, they fall an easy piey to the utmost exploitation of the 
money-lender In the chaptei on ‘Agricultmal Indebtedness' we have 
recommended the scaling down and wiping out of the burden of debts, 
but mere scaling down or wiping off their debts will not help them much 
unless they can be assured of facilities of co-operative cicdit Methods 
will have to be devised by which prompt and cheap co-operative credit 
facilities may be equally available to these pcojjle as to the landed 
peasantry from the village multi-purpose co-operative society 

99 Agrestic Serfdom and Feudal Exploitation —Dr Radha Kamal 
Mukherjee in his Land Problems speaks about a class of agricultural 
labourers who raiely receive cash and whose conditions vary from ctbsolute 
to mitigated slavery According to him, agrarian serfdom is most pre¬ 
valent in those parts of India where the lower and depressed classes are 
numerous “In fact, the ethnic composition of the village, which governs 
the social stratification, is responsible for the survival of the slavish 
conditions ”• 

He has described the conditions of Dublas and Kolis of Bombay as 
no better or less than that of bond slaves He has spoken of Padialism 
or debt slavery in Madras among Izhavas, Cherumas, Fuleyas etc He gives 
a detailed account of the Kamia m bondage m Bihar Dr Mukherjee, 
after giving a review of the conditions prevalent, concludes that wherever 
the status of the farm hand verges on slavery like that of the padial or 
puleya in Madras, the Chakar in Orissa, the Shalkari m the C P, the 
haiawaha in Central India or the Kamm in Bihar, the system can be 
abolished by nothing short of special legislation making it penal to keep 
a bond slave and extinguishing all his debts He also suggests that new 
lands should be reclaimed and the released serfs should be settled on 
these new lands 

Dr A H Lorenzo who made a first hand investigation in parts of 
Chota Nagpur, Bihar and Orissa studied the Karnmuti system of agrestic 


Land Problem of India, p 226 
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serfdom and collected reliable data after a continuous stay of several 
years amongst slave workers In his book on ‘Agiicultural Labour 
Conditions in Northern India’ he has given interesting details about the 
agrestic serfdom prevalent m those parts of Northern India It is time 
that the Kamiauti Agreement Act (VIII of 1920) makes such contracts 
void if the term, for which the labour is to be rendered exceeds one year» 
if the debt is not to be extinguished with the term, or if fair remunera¬ 
tion IS not to be provided for the labour But the Act does not apply to 
agreements entered into by skilled workmen so that the old Kamiauti 
conditions may still apply to labour rendered by such persons as Chamars 
This Act has not been effective in suppressing the abuse * 

Dr Lorenzo describes how a Kamia is purchased by his owner “The 
purchase price of a new Kamia takes the shape of the fee paid by the 
landlord for the purchase of a wife for the Kamia's son The intended 
wife and her mother are given a few yards of cotton cloth piece, a few 
cooking utensils, and a rupee or two and the Kamia and his son, along 
with the rest of the family are given a feed The whole show docs not 
cost the landlord more than ten or fifteen rupees The calculations are 
based on the current local market price of commodities prevalent in the 
interior villages in Chota Nagpur m 1936”** 

Regal ding the prevalence of this type of agrestic serfdom, Dr Lorenzo, 
observes in 1910 *♦* “In 1932, Dr Radha Kamal Mukherjee personally 
found that 20% of the population of a village in Hazaribagh consisted 
of Kamia seifs who hold no land Oui investigations in several ehstnets 
of Bihai, Oiissa and Chota Nagpur have disclosed the fact that although 
the system has not been spreading, as before, it is still m existence” 

In the course of oui tours we had no occasion to meet a Kamia or 
other types ot agrestic serfdom jircvailing in different piovmces referred 
to by Dr Lorenzo But in Bombay and Madras we found and questioned 
some Halls in taluk Bulsai of district Surat and some Panncyals in Tanjorc 
district and some Cheiumas in Malabar Wc describe below their 
conditions 

Bombay Halts Generally found in the Suiat district of Gujarat, 
the Halls are drawn from the five communities i e, Dublas, Talavias, 
Naikas, Dhodias and Ghodras—the bulk of the Hali population, however, 
being Dublas The total number of Halis has been estimated as 20% 
of the agricultural population of the district 

The Hall system is a form of agrestic serfdom most frequently originat¬ 
ing in paltry loans taken for payment of bride’s puce and other expenses 
enjoined by backward social customs Under it the Hall and to some 
extent the members of his family bind themselves practically for life to 

*VV B Hevcok giving evidence before the Royal Commission—Bihar and Onsaa— 
Vol \1II 

• * ^grricuUunl conditions in Northern India, p 80 

***/6id, p 188 
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serve a master, called locally the Dhaniama Theoretically the Hah can 
free himself by paying off the debt but actually due to illiteracy of the 
Hah and the machination of the Dhaniama, payment of debts is a rare 
phenomenon Rarer still is any case of desertion, though the contract 
between the Dhaniama and the Hah is not legally valid Such is the 
class solidarity of the Dhaniamas that a Hah who has deserted one 
Dhaniama would never be employed by another While enquiring in 
Tanjore district, Mayavaram taluka of Madras about die panncyals, wc 
found the same unity among the masters making any change of master 
unless permitted by the master himselt almost impossible for the panneyals 

Besides, the Dhaniamas, belonging to the higher castes have sedulously 
developed a deep rooted feeling among the Halis that running away from 
the master is a great sin for which God will punish the Hall's descendants 
We actually asked a Hah if he would leave his master and come to Bombay 
for better wages and were told that it would be a sin tor the Hah to leave 
his Dhaniama 

Almost like the “dead souls" in Czarist Russia, these Halis are sold 
like chattel, along with land Sometimes prices arc paid separately foi 
the Halls, sometimes not We found in Mayavaram in Madras, panneyals 
changing hands with land In village Koiur, a few miles from Calicut, 
we examined a Kanjathn (a sort of semi«serf) who reported the practice 
of letting out these semi serfs by their masters during peiiods of \incmploy- 
ment 

An agricultural labourer wanting to be a Hah m exchange of a loan 
has to undergo a period of apprenticeship for 2~3 years And a Hall’s 
son who generally becomes a Hali by taking a loan at the time of his 
marriage has to approach the Dhaniama of his father, because, uptil now, 
has he not lived on the Dhaaiama’s charily? eg, the wages paid to father 
Hall, and thus has not the Dhaniama acquired an indirect, but nonethe¬ 
less a definita claim on the young son of the Hall? This automatic 
transmission of serfdom from father to son, from one generation to another, 
though not uncommon among the panneyals of Tanjore is, however, not 
the general rule We came across panneyals’ sons working under masters 
different from those of their fathers 

Wages are generally paid in kind, called the ‘Bhata’, a ration of food 
gram, varying from place to place This payment in kind, not being by 
weight but a certain measure, is always an underpayment to the extent 
of 10 to 25% In fact payment in kind, though it has the virtue of not 
being affected by the lag between wages and cost of living, generally 
suffers from this drawback ol giving a fuither opportunity to the master 
to cheat the agricultural labourer The Hali, however, cannot demand 
payment in cash as a matter of right When paid in cash the Hali gets 
less than the current value of the gram wages 
9 
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Tli( (jiiantity p.iul tJs ‘l)hata’ \aiics /lom to Jj sccis ol jowar and 
4 seeis of patidy fn pic wai days in place of 1 sccis of paddy the Hah 
got Rl 0 hO If he was ))aid iii cash Following the wai, there has been 

tcndaHy on the pan of the Dbaniamas to pay nagcs in cash Wages 
111 kind icinaiiied thf s.niu and were not affected by the wai The same 
IS not tiu case with cash WMges A Hah getting 1 sceis ol paddy will 
now get Re 0 8 1) jI paid in cash "lluis, wheicas cash wages lose, tin 
rise in wages lagged far behind the use in puces of agiicultiiial pioduce 
and lo that extent they have incicased less in piopottion to the incicased 
income ol iIk Dhainaiua 

in addition to lus daily wages, the llali gets some cnioluiricnts in 
kind Then may be meals once oi tvucc a day, tea oi tobacco once oi 
twice On I estiva I days and inaiiiagc occasions he may get cloth, a pan 
of shoes, looc/ and pickles I he practice how^evei, is not unifoim and 
varies fiom place to place 

Jn (Cl tarn ]>la(ts the HaJi gels w^ii.il is ( died Valva which may lie 
called a kind ol inmial bonus Tins may take the loim ol a certain 
cjuantity ol jiaddy oi jowai Sometimes two oi h\e vasas ol land may 
be given to him loi cuIlivaLiou without any ehaige \^(iy often such 
land is aw outlying p.iit ol ihc Dhaniama s field and is culuvaied along 
with the same Ihc Hall h.is only to haivesi his sliaie of the pioduce 

Amongst sonic othei lacdilits dlowed to the Hah is the licedom 
to eoilcci luel loi lus use fiom the Dhaniama’s land He is given some 
s]>ace by the l)h,ini una to constuict ins house, the neccssaiv materials and 
stiaw foi thatching II the Hah is able to real a goat a cot\ oi a bullalo 
the DhaiiMina .illows hnn to gia/e tlicni on his field In letuiii he 
appiopn.ites the nnnuu Icit liy tin HalFs cattle He also claims a shaie 
in the piogeny of the Hall’s cattle 

It is difficult to eomnmte in cash all the paynic^nts made to the Ilahs, 
both in cash «nKl kind Pi of Dantwala, a membci ol oiu Committee, 
who w'as the Scciet.ny of a C.oniniiticc appointed by the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment to investigate into the conditions of Halis, is ol the opinion that 
in the pie wai noimal times all the payments taken togethei might not 
have been cquivalLiit to cash wage of a casual labointi Even during 
the wai and thcieaftci the pauty between the wages of the Hah and 
that ol the casual laboiirei might not have been reached It is likely 
that with his cxtiemely low’^ standard of living and the consequent 
inefficiency, the Hah may ultimately be expensive to the Dhaniama 

Womenlolk of the Hall’s family, almost invariably, w^oik at the 
Dhaniama’s house 1 hey look af:ci the cattle she'd, grind gram, clean 
utensils, fetch water from the wells For work in the fields the women 
get almost as much as the Hah when the payment is made in kind, and 
when in cash it is slightly less Foi domestic work, the w'ages are different 
On an average it would be Rs 2 to Rs 3 a month m addition to a San 
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iveiy ytai In ccitain cases, liovvcvci, the monthlv u«igc ina> go up to 
Rs 7 Obviously, {\v payment is miuh lowci than the scivices lencleud 

Tin Hall's sons au gen > »lly employed b) the Dhaniama as held 
boys V(iy i.ircly, \dien the lathci’s inastei has no vvoik the son m ly 
go to v\ork loi otheis The wages toi this woik tiK geneially paid in 
( ish which may lange bom Rs h to Rs 12 pel v^ai 1 he woT ot the 
Hall’s son as a cow-boy ually initiates him into h< ilili system and is 
the Ixginning ot his becoming a full fledged H ib 

Now a lew words about the Hall’s housing (on liuon In almost all 
( ists the house is situated on the DJtiniama’' ind whci also supplies 
iiiateiials foi electing a miseitibk hut but thcie tsists no oial oi wiitten 
agreement indicating that any type ol tcnaiw) < visis with the itsiilt that 
the Hah is entirely at the mcicy ol the Dhannm i loi liis living space 
I h( house sites piejvided are gcnci.dly unhealthy, j>auicidailv dining the 
monsoon, when they become jpalarious Small stieams ol lain watci from 
othci pails ol the village llov\ tlnough <ji neai these places because 
they aie geiuially in low-lying aieas, often watei-lejgged Veiv olten the 
jdiee IS full of obnoxious smell very injurious to health 

1 he huts aie alv^ays indeseiibably had Iiupioviseel out ol inadec[iiaLe 
,m(l Jiileiioi iiiateij d, tlicy ])iovide litlle pioteetion bom iiin and sun 
nming the laiiis lhe‘ ihatcJung miterial decom|)osc>, and i\atei diips into 
the hut bom many spots There is no ventilation and the inteiioi is 
almost peipetiially 'Luk loi the >i7e of the Hali iaunl) the space is very 
inadequate and the situation vvois^ns if he has a goat oi <\ cow, which 
lias also to be kept inside the liiu dining the lains and wintei nights 
the dependence oi the Hah on the Dhaniama toi the house site itduces 
his bargaining power too because the thicat of ejectment always hangs 
over him like the Damocles’ swoid 

Malabo) Shri K Kelappan, the President of Kciala PCC in 
his memoiandum to the Committee says “Thcic is ioiced laboui stdl 
prevalent in certain luial aica*) Fhey lease them oiu to faimcis who 
want cheap laboui to cultivate then fauns This takes different foims 
In certain aieas the Haiijans leceivc certain picsents dining Ojiain and 
Vishu in return for which they undertake to work foi the donor for wages 
lower than the current rate Though this undertaking is supposed to be 
voluntary, it is not so There are other forms where the ‘serfs of a 
Jenmic’ are leased to certain people for a return to the Jenmie in money 
or paddy The rights the Jenmie exercised over these poor human beings 
Will, thereafter, be exe:cised by the lessee of these unfortunates” 

While deposing before the Committee at Calicut, Shri Kelappan, in 
reply to a question on forced laboui said “"I here are certain areas, 
especially in Chirakkal Taluq, where some of the Rajas and landlords 
have got a number of serfs undei them In Amarambalam in Ernad 
Taluq, a case came to my notice There is an old family, but now they 
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have gone very pooi Their one source of income is Jetting these serfs 
to others on the basis of so many paras (a measure) of paddy for each 
labourer Jet out As lands are leased on Kanam, these people are also 
sometimes leased 

The Committee examined some Cherumas, both males and females 
and other agiicultural workers Their frail and bony bodies, their 
emaciated and worn-out looks, their tattered clothes, all bore testimony 
to the extreme form of exploitation They indeed looked sub-human and 
presented a piteous sight 

Madras—Panneyah of Mayaaaram Mr F R Hemingway wrote in 
the Tanjore Gazette in 1915 that “many relics of the lormer state of 
things (slavery) still exist The right of the landlord over the Panneyal 
IS often also transferred in the document which transfers the ownership 
of the land ” 

measures (Madras) of paddy was the wage of an agricultural 
labourer in Tanjore in 1915 (1 M M =36 57 ozs) The same continues 
to be the wage today in the greater part of the dist^rict, though at places 
It may have been raised to 2 M M At the existing price level, 1 Madras 
measure of paddy will fetch annas five to six and 1 Madras measure of 
rice will cost about eleven annas 

The mam features of agrarian serfdom which the Committee found 
m the villages of M^yavaram Taluka of the Miiasdar-ndden Tanjore 
district are more or less the same as in other places though the exploita¬ 
tion may be said to be more intense Here, as elsewhere, the farm servant 
and his wife must be available for agricultural and domestic service, 
whenever required by the master They may work elsewhere, though 

this seldom happens He is also indebted to the master, borrowing small 
loans, paiticularly for marriage purposes He is generally ignorant of 

the amount of the loan outstanding against him as the entire 

account is kept by the Mirasdar He stays in the house site provided by 

his employer He is also given a small strip of land to grow his own 
crops A portion of his w^age is paid at the time of the hai'vest Some¬ 
times, when It IS a proportion of the gross yield, a is variable Once in 
a year he gets some cubits of cloth and some gingili oil, barely enough 
to oil his hair 

Cases of hereditary farm servants tied to the land being transferred 
along with the land to the new landowner have no doubt become rare 
And though the ordinary law does not bind the labourei to an employer, 
there are more powerful sanctions which in effect do tic him to the 
Miiasdar There is the fear of eviction from the house site, of recall of 
loans, of being deprived of the small plot allowed to him for self-cultivation, 

Shri M Narayana Nallappah, founder-President of the Madras 
Provincial Agricultural Labour Federation (Estd. 1908) in a memorandum 
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submitted to Dr Rdjendra Prasad, Piesident of the Indian Constituent 
Assembly observes “To suck the blood of innocent landless farm-servants 
known in this province as Panneyals, the landholdeis coerce them to work 
in their farms 70 hours a week and are unwilling to pay them reasonable 
living wages tor the w^orking months, nor arc th'‘y j»iven freedom to 
move about, besides, to keep them under their heels and at their beck 
and call they not only launched on a policy of atrocities to appropriate 
all those lands in the hamlets inhabited by th( landless labour families 
of both toiichablcs and untouchables but seen tly shiud among them¬ 
selves the house sites and the othci lands owned by tlic fore-fathers who 
had, during the halcyon days, unhindeicd enjoyment of their properties 
from times immemorial, to evict the landless servants from their humble 
huts with no difficulty they devised anothci tieachcious plan as to the 
division ot the house sites to in mipulate the entnes, in the village registers 
kept in then custody, instead of the old occupant’s names against the 
record of the Madras Permanent Settlement of 1802 and against the con¬ 
firmation ot the tenant’s occupancy rights of the house sites by the Madras 
Revenue Recovery Act of 1864“ The memorandum further points out 
that the Distuct Officers never cared to check up the village records and 
leposed full confidence in the village officers w4io thcmslvcs were land¬ 
holders 

With a view to find out the real facts, the Coinnuttee visited villages 
Llantangudi, Ko/hayurcheri, Agarmannakudi, Manakuddi, Uluthakuppai, 
Randallur, Aduthuiai and Vclathithi in Mayavaiain laluka of 1 anjore 
district and examined a numbei of men and women farm servants 

A panneyal of Elantangudi told the Committee that he got f marak- 
kal 1 e 1} Madras measure of paddy as his daily wage He did not get 
any food, noi any special prf merits like cloth, oil etc on festival days 
He had ArOrk in the fields for two months during transplantation and for 
one month during harvesting On othei days he had no work to do 
except when the Mirasdar employed him which never exceeded ten days 
a month He borrowed Rs 40 from the Mirasdai in 1932 for his 
marriage but was not able to clear it till then The Mirasdar further 
wanted him to execute a promissory note toi Rs 120 which, according 
to him, was borrowed by his father He was given about 70 kulis of land 
in the backyard for cultivation but he had to give 2/3id of the produce 
to the Mirasdar Last time he was allowed to harvest his pioduce only 
after he had paid Rs 10 to the Mirasdar 

For the greater part of the year he did not have sufficient ucc to eat 
and so hunted field rats, crabs and snails and ate them White lily loots 
and seeds and flowers of lluppai trees were also used as food 

The members of the Committee went inside the hut of this panneyal 
to make a detailed examination It was a small square structure 8 feet 
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by 8 fcti 1 Ik Avails of the hiU were 3 leet high with no A\indowi> on any 
suk lhc>c A\as a miuII entrance about H feet wide When u w is 
decKkcI to take an invcjitoiy of the contents ol the hut, u ^vas too tiaik 
‘o sc( .inyihing K\(n wnli <i lamp, it av«is not possible, lo look inou 
than a (caa ir^lics ahead lins \\<is all at iboiit 1) .Mil 

(ajiiiL; down on oin kiues and with the help ol the lamp, the loJIow- 
jijl; lUA i MtenA i\ is pjC])aK d 

J ’^n.dl bliss AVcitei vessel 1 

2 Vhnnimiiin (up 1 

) Hi ass ell inking v( ssi 1 1 

1 Jiotlles 2 

j Pots (big ind small) 15 

J ]ies( A\(U all the Avoildly goods tlu pnmcyal had 

In Ko/lia) iiuht 11 , tJic CominiUec loiiiid many houses dcstiO)ed 
1 he village!s said that Avas what the Alnasdais’ men did as i repiisal against 
ilidi (Umaiul loi highei Avig^s Standing dops in then bat kyaids such 
IS Ininjals and yams weie also dcstioyed Some houses Avcie Jock(d and 
tlu C.omnnttee was told th.it its inhabitants li.itl Ilcd aw \) out of leai 

it AAas a ghastly sight It Avas laining haul but ilbclad hallstaived 
women weeping and wailing lell on tlic ground befoie the Chairman and 
niembeis ol the Committee, ciying loi protection In all about 30 houses 
had been destioyed including that ol then leadei I he villagers alleged 
that goondas hired by the Mnasdar liom the Ramnad District caused the 
liavor I hey turthei alleged that loofings of the houses which were 
destroyed weic used as faggots by the goondas 

Ihe night school in Ko/hayuicheii was also lazed to the giound 
This we found in some othci villages also Seeing a house lazed to the 
gioimd in village Elantangudi, the ConinuUte enquired about it and 
was iiifouned that the luulding ioimeily lioused a school bin when tlu 
p.unuyals demaiulctl highei Avagis, the Mnasdai got hirious saying thu 
U WMs idiuation which was spoding them mcl oideied the school to lie 
dcstioyed 

(Ine panucyal deposed that two years ago he demanded an inciease 
in A\agcs loi which ho was beaten by the Mnasdar If his wife was late 
foi vvoik in the Muasdai's house, she was beaten either by the Mirasdai 
himscU Ol Ills eleiks Ills t\ o brothcis were also beaten fioni time to 
lime 

file Committee heaid sinnlai stories of physical violence in all the 
villages visited by it In some villages it was alleged that some panneyals 
died as a result of the severe beating they had received but the mattei 
was hushed up by the police 
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At May aval am, the Committee found the exploitation of human 
beings at its woist and agiestu serfdom at its lowest Continuance of 
such a sttitc of ahaiis is a disgiacc foi the country and a slur on our 
indrpcndtMKc Indeed, ivlun Candhiji visited Mayavaiam in 1927 he 
was consuauicd to w<iin the landloids who gathered before him that their 
lands would glow ^\ceds and i hoi ns and be lianen if no biothcihood of 
man was extemkd to tin ii landless taim seivants who wcic toding for 
the hcaltli .nid wt.dth ol tlren lamihes 

VP (fobijs In (ht 1'!^ vf enquiicd into th( conditions of the 

(Jnnnais wlio w<nk gcntiilh on laim Linds ILiIia Raghavdas who 

tlepostd belou tin Committee icUiied to tin exUenu ))Oveity of a section 
of these |)e()j)l( In disiiKL (^orakhpiu and Deoua, the Coimnittec 
examined jieasaiUs ol vdlage Matliiabujing, Jagdishpin Siswa, Bajlila, 
Rauni Diha, knsinagii, Sohuiiiia, Sosiunthet, Bchia, Dnmii, Dinapatti, 
and Siyaiaha and Jomul iJien (omhlJon extremely pitiable They wcic 
gcntiidly employed loj 7 to 8 months in iht year Betoic the war they 
iisefi to g( t R( 0 2 0 ])ci da\ J In u.ii raised the lalc of wage to Re 0-8-0 
and now .i da)s it iingid honi Re OSO U) Re 0-12-0 pei day During 

halve sting (he) gel 1 Inindie (oi cveiy It) bundles hai vested Then 

women ,ind duldun also set k t\oik inel gentudly get cmfdoymeni during 
tianspLintation nid b.n vesting I he) haidly tvci get mote than 1 meal 
pci day Dimng tlie lean months ol the yeai they have often to go with¬ 
out an\ lood 

V s)sleni pievakiu in Cioiakhpin auel Deona districts is called Crobii" 
A Chamai A\ho js employed by a erltivatoi as hahvaha is given the 
privilege ol eating the giain in the dung of the bullocks Dining thrash¬ 
ing the hulloeks cat the giain on the ihieshing flooi and iatei the 
undigested giant eomc out along with then exciement The Chamais 
as a pa It oi then wages ai(‘ allowed to collect the exerement, dry them 
ami scpaiate tJie giain, wiiith tJiey later use for then food The employei 
takes avvay the diied dung Joi his own use The Chamar may thus get 
20 sects Ol at the most a inaund ol grain liom 5 or 6 head of cattle 
dining ilu season 

l())ctd Laboio Dt Loien/o deseiibes also vaiious forms oi begar 
Ol foieed laboui pievailing ni eliHeicnt pioviuces in Noithern India The 
most common among them arc (i) Beth Begm, under which labourers 
arc loiecd to jxifoiin ceinin <igiicultural operations foi two to five days. 
Beth Bcgai may be ol various iornis 

(fi) Hal Beih, Im jiloiighing the field, 

(b) Kodal Beth loi weeding and watering, 

(c) Dluw Belh, loi haivesting the crop, 

{d) Miseni-Betfi, foi thrashing the crop, 

and (e) Moindandt Beth, lor storing the gram* 

•Agricultural Laboui m Noithern India, p 84 
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(ii) Chakran Begar Labourers living on homesteads on land¬ 
lord’s land have to render two to three days’ begar in lieu of rent 

(m) Parjauta Begar In times of emergency the residents of the 
village have to rendei three to t^velve days' labour to the landlord In 
Bihar and Avadh, Parjauta has taken the lorm of Nazi ana which may be 
commuted in cash 

(w) Buha Begar A borrowci taking a loan of cithei paddy or 
cash or plough oi plough cattle has to lendei m addition to the mteiest 
on the loan not less than 9 day> tre^ laboin to the lendei According 
to Dr Loren/o, the Buha system is laigely lesponsible foi the increase 
in the number of born serfs in the distiict ol Hazaribagh and Ranchi 

(v) Dubrt-Begar This is prevalent in those regions where sub¬ 
infeudation has gone to impossible lengths 

Regarding the prevalence of Bcgai, Pi of Sudhai Misia deposing 
before us submitted that even today the common reply to this question 
in different villages included in his enquiry (1947-48) was mahq ke basae 
hain, karri kamaht parta hm (the landholder has allowed us to live m his 
domain, we have to woik loi him) Eveiy person has to do work for 
a fixed number of days with the landlord, generally free of chaigc The 
number of days vanes from three to ten on each harvesting season The 
wages paid, if valued, aie negligible or take the form of chahana, sattu 
or midday meal 

With the abolition ot zamindari the system of forced labour and some 
types of agrestic serfdom, it is hoped, will be automatically lemoved The 
Provincial Governments have passed m some shape or form legislations 
banning begar system In the diaft Constitution of India there is a 
provision for making agrestic serfdom, or any serfdom for the maitcr of 
that, a penal offeme 

We also strongly feel that these evils should be immediately eliminated 
We recommend that forced labour should bt a cognizable offence and 
taking ol service m repayment of loan should be a penal offenct But 
we aie very doubtful whether mere legislation alone would be ol mucli 
use specially in a country where there are 25 million aboriginals who are 
today ‘forbidden to hunt and cultivate in the forest, exploited in the 
village and who have become servile, obsequious, timid and of poor 
physique,’* and where the agricultural labourers ridden with illiteracy 
and conservatism, are scattered ovei tegions almost inaccessible because of 
ill developed means of communication and are not looked after by any 
organisation of their own. 

100 Housing of Agricultural Labour—In course of our enquiry into 
the living conditions of the agricultural labourers, specially of those whose 


•Vemer El win “The Aboriginals”, p. 2 
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status verges on some form of serfdom, e g, the Halis m Bombay and the 
Panneyals in Madras, we felt that the stranglehold of the landed peasantry 
over this socially and economically backward section of the community 
was largely possible because ot the absence of any provision of house 
sites for these people in the village abadi We have already recommended 
that the village community should own abadi, waste lands, forests, village 
tanks and pastures This would make it possible for the village com¬ 
munity to provide free house sites and building materials like mud, wood 
and thatching materials like grass etc to the agricultural labourers from 
the village abadi, tanks, forests and pastures respectively The landed 
peasant under whom the agricultural labouier would be working should 
also contiibute towards building materials like bamboo and grass etc 
Thus the housing scheme we recommend would opeiate under tripartite 
contributions—the community providing house site and a portion of build¬ 
ing materials, the employer bearing a part of the cost of building materials, 
and the laboiuei himself contributing his own labour No huge state 
expense would be involved m the operation of this scheme A ten year 
planned programme of housing and plantations of quick growing trees 
should be drawn up for provinces and states 

101 Organisation of Agricultural Labour—While the growth and 
development ot a fully organised village community would offer consider¬ 
able protection to these exploited sections of humanity, yet, as we 
stressed earlier in the chaptei, s’dc by side with a well-planned agricultural 
labour code there must be an immediate countrywide organisation of 
agricultural labourers, not for bringing the Governments into discredit 
by destructive propaganda, but for ceaseless constructive activity foi lifting 
this huge mass of population from sub-human levels of existence, which 
in some places run today to such depths as living on snails, rats and 
grains picked from cow-dung Toyenbee's warning that the movement 
from slavery to freedom is also a movement from secuiity to insecurity 
should always urge these unions of agricultural labourers to bend all their 
energies for pressing then legitimate demands through peaceful and 
constitutional methods lest they should be thrown into worse phght 

In fact the need for such action on the part of agricultural labourers* 
unions has been intensified because of the wartime structural change in 
the agrarian system of the country Land has been further concentrated 
in fewer hands and there has been more and more proletarianisation of 
the small peasants Agriculture is no longer, at least to a section of 
substantial peasants, a means of livelihood and a way of life but a source 
of profit The sharp cleavage of interests of the landed peasantry and 
the agricultural proletariat would no doubt be reduced to a great extent 
if the existing agrarian pattern is replaced by the co-operative-cum-collec- 
tive-cum-controlled private farming pattern recommended in Chapter I 
Yet the conflict remains So far against Landlordism and Sahukarisra 
there was a united front of the peasants and agricultural labourers With 
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the abolition oL ldncllorclis>m and the icgulation and ultimate climinatioa 
ot Sahukansm, conflict between the landed peasantiy and the landless 
sLctiom oi the agncultural population is inevitable unless the two interests 
<11 e oiganiscd in lime and dncctcd by conscious and eonstiuttive leader¬ 
ship to hannonious piogiess \bouL a decade back. Prof N G Ranga 
lightly emphasised this as]HCt ol organising the agncultuial l.iliouicrs for 
tlu piouction ol then legitimate interests lo lice themselves fioin the 
lelcntless oppicssioii can led on by the jicasants, these workers ha\c to put 
up a much gieUci fight ih.ui what oiu peas.uits hive to cany on igainst 
tlicii common cxplcjiUis, eg landlouls and capilalists, because tlie loimci 
le peasants aie many limes minKions tenaeious .nicl (\ei pitscni than 
the lattei 

riu VII Indn Kisan S ililia maintaintcl loi a penod unit) bt tweeu 
the peas.mtiy uid agueultinal laboiucrs Puil as eaily as 19^17, i Khet- 
jMazdooi Sabha Wiis oigtinistd in Bihai which passed a vote of no- 
confidence in the kisan Sabha Phis Sabha elcmaneled oeeupamv lights 
on all Shikmi (ienanl-al-A\ ill) laiiels ahei one ^eai of cultivation by the 
Shikmi, i maximum inlertst ol only to be chaiged on <ill tin u debts 
penalisation ol loieed l.iboin, supplying ol house sites by tlie cmployeis 
and pioteetion against cjeetmcnt lioiii such sites, employing ploughmen 
witli re\gistiation on p.iying annual salaiy ol Rs 18 Avitli two meals pci 
woiking (Liy ngin to cultivate liee ol lent 1/12 of llu employe! s hand 
ind jMNing 5 ninas pci clav loi cacli field laboinei 

Dir lo the cfioits ol Piol N (. Ranga ind Shu V V (tUi, the 
South Indian Fcdeiation oi Peasants and Woikcis was organised in 1935 
to which were affiliated the Kisan Sabhas, Khet Mazdooi Unions and 
othci laboin oigamsalious ol the Aiidlna Piovniec 

This conlliet between the jjeasants and labouicis also expiessed itself 
in the oiganisation ot eoinmunal oigamsations like the rriveni Sangh 
in the UP The Aims Kinmis and Kiinbis, who constitiUc a very 
substantial pioportion ot the laboining classes in the UP villages, claim 
mg to be the thiee main streams of the eountiysidc joined togethei undci 
the liiveni Sangh Jins niovenient now eonipiises an even laigei section 
oi the laboiii population ol the U P villages Besides tlu Aims, kuimis 
and Kunbis, the Shoshit Sangh has iallied undei Us banner the Garariyas, 
Kachis, Kevats, Lohars, Tc'lis, Kohars, Kahais, Nans, Dhobis, Chamars, 
Dliankais, Pasis, ISIiishais, Nats and Kols And even the Ansaiis, the 
Muslim elepiesscd classes in the U P villages, joined the movement The 
growing Shoshit Sangli which, shorn of its vaiious strappings, is essentially 
a movement of the puie landless labouiers and agncultural labcxiieis with 
tiny allotments against the landed peasantiy, gamed notable success in 
the U P Gaon P,mchayat elections Then chief slogan, accoiding to Shn 


♦Note of Piof N G Ranga before the sub-commiltee of the National Planning 
Committee on Land Policy and Agriculture, p 189 
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Sampumanand, UP Education Ministei, was against Biahmans, Kshatn- 
yas and Lalas, the classes who mainly constitute the landed peasantry 

Brahman Kshatriya Lala, 

Inka Muh k n Do Kala 
Inko dc do Dcsh-Nikala * 

h IS obvious iheicloit dun uiil< ss suitabh stc])s lU taken in advaiuc, 
dn (oimtrysuk is likely to late .in iipheavd in the to?in oi pcasant-laboin 
ionHicts whicli would haAc disastions tontquciuis on oiu alieadv 
dctadciu agiicidtinc 11 k ivploitcd landless labouKis and the agncid 
tuial woikcis Avith tni) aliolnicnts constitute a vuy inllannniblc inatciial 
Mid (ones ale alicady woiking to make full use of iheiu foi jiolitK d ends 

Ihis leads us to tin tjiiestfon oi oigat isatioii of agiicultinal laboui 
Should then bi a siiigh oigauis.i'ion foi tin peasants as Avell as tlie 
agiunltural labouieis''' We Iia\( aluady .insweud this (jiustion in a 
Avay Tht social context whicli ptovidcd i fit so?} (hi)( ioi sueli unifica¬ 
tion of interests has yielded place to a new set U]) Iheie shoidd be a 
sepal ate organisation foi the agiicultuial labouieis, Avhieh should be 
linked up at diffeient levels thiough a suitibh macluiieiy Vu ecjudlv 
pertiiKiit (|ucstion is Should agiiiultmal labouieis be oig.inisid with 
the 1301017 Jabouters in the same oiganisation? Ihcic is mueh loiee in 
organising the lural and urban labour undei the same eo ordinating body 
There is a dose link between the tw^o sccLions oi the laboui toire m India 
as most of the lactoiy workeis aic icciiiitcd lioni the peasantry Collee- 
tivc actions in industiial aieas cannot succeed unless theie is i dose 
coordination between the agricultural laboui oiganisation and the 
factory laboui oiganisation In the absence of such co-ordination, any 
number ot stiikc breakers ivould be available Irom the idle agricultural 
labourers Again duiing pciiods of strike and lockouts the mdustiial 
woricers poui into the eountiysidc and depiess the .dieady depressed 
conditions ot agricultural laboureis Co-oidination of the oiganisation 
of rural and urban labour undei a siipeiior body would have the added 
benefit of broadening the hoiizon of the luial elements 


* (Means)—Blacken the face of the Brahmins* the Kshatriyas and the Lalas and 
exile them 
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DAILY CASH AND KIND WAGES OF AGRICULTURAL 


Province 



Assam 


1 

No data 

ayadable 

West Bengal 


Re •/12/- plus 1 
meal , Rs 2/- 
-f 1 Meal & 
tihin 



Bihar 

-/I2/- 

3 seers food- 
grams (1| to 

2 seers paddy) 

-f- to \ scer 

sathu pailas 
paddy •+ break 
fast 


1 -/8/- -1- 2 meals, 
2| pucca seers 
foodgrains -f- 
1 bigha land , 
3 seers food- 
grams -I- 10 of 
land 

liombay 

1/4/- to 

1/8/- 

1 meal, 2 tea 

5 seers paddy 
(in lieu 8 as 
cash and 4 sters 
paddy tea & 
morning tiffin *) 



( I* & Berar 

1/2/- to 1/4/- 
for men 

As /12/- 
for women 




Madras 

I/- to 1/8/- for 
men & As 10 
for women 


2 to 2/8/- 


Onssa 

1/- to 1/8/- for ^ 
men \b 8 
for women 

4 seers of paddy 



U P 

As 12 


Re 1/- 

1 



*This applies to Halis also 

N H -For detailed information sec Provincial Tables 
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LABOURERS IN VARIOUS PROVINCES 


Sowing & Transplanting 


Harvesting 


Weeding 


1/8/- to 
2 / 8 /- 


2/- to 2/8/.j 
both 1 meal 
and tiffin 


/12/- for men 
and -/8/- 
for women 


1 Bundle for 
16 Bundles 


5 M M paddy, 

2 M M with 
1 Meal, 4 M M 
MM paid 
by Mirasuars 


8 to 10 as -{- 
1 or 2 meals 
-f even 2^ 
MM +2 
meals , I 
sters cholam 
(men) As 5 
to 6 -f 1 
meal, 2i M M 
(women) 
Inamdars 
measure at 
Mirasdar's 
place 


Nearly 3i to Nearly to 
4 seers paddy 4 seers paddy 


1 Bundle for 
16 Bundles of 
gram harvest¬ 
ed (men) 1 
bundle for 12 
bundles of grain 
harvested 
(women) 


/ 8 /- + 
Breakfast 
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WESl 


No of 

case<i ' \atn) (f 

(nquiYcd ' 


J)aily Ca^h It a^t s 
fo) 

Mtn II oiucM 


Sowing 

1 

2 

t 

4 

Sowing and Harvesting - 


Unspecified Casual Work 
1 


1-8, to 1/12/- 
Rs 21- to 2/8 
1/8- to 2/8/- 

2h 


BOM 


\o of 



Daily Cash 

11 age^ 

tasts ' 


1 .oik 

foi 


nq Hired 



Men 

It otn(ft 


Llnsjxulucl ( vsual Work 1,4/- lo 1 S - 
1 Hill 

1 H ih 
i Hill 


CKN TRAL 

V^s of 1 


' Daily Ca^k \Va>^r\ 

UISI s 

j \atifn oj cOoiA 

loi 

enquired 


Alen O'omen 


^ HnspLCihcd ( dsiial Work 

1/2/- to 1/4/- -/12/- 


Pc nn \nt nt Servant 

1 


N B —Pre-war rate Rc -/6/- 
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BENGAL 


Daily 11 ages in kind 

/O) 

\hn [Vonitn 


i 

' ( as^i iifuhahvl (vi 

m hind 


Monthly or Innual 
salary paid to 
pamamnt sin ant 


TiHiii 1 
Jitlin (>iu 
M< il ' i s 

Oni Ml il 
-1121 

I ifhn ()n< Me il 1 2 


13A\ 


Daih \Vai;i s m kind 


lot 

\hn 

U omen 


1 Meal 2 111 H 


\s 

5 Scci'^ oi l’ail(l\ 

4 istir^ t)l IM(l(l\ 


\s 

Rrcalxfi^l, lea mil 


1 


4 s< 1 1“^ of p i(l(l\ 


(sh iqidialtnt fit ' 
IV kind 1 

1 

Monthly oi innual 
s(ila>\ paid to 

1 ptinuDU ni st t > an* 

S in lu Li (it p uiilv 


s 

s 



PROVINCES 


DotTx 
Ml n 


Waiti s 
fi)} 


in kind 
fi omen 


Ca<ih eijtiivalcfil for ! 
liaitis in ) \nd 


Monthly or Annual 
salary paid to 
pLinununt servant 


Rs 250 a >cai (I) 


(I) Pre-war Rs 100 to Rs ISO, In 1947 Rs 128 
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ORIS 


No of 
cases 
enquired 


Nature of work 


Daily Cash Wages 
for 

Men Women 



Unspecified Casual Work 

Coolie 

1/8/- 

1 

-/8/- 


Thatching 

1 Halis 

2 Halts 

-/lO/- 



3 Halls 




Transplanting & Harvesting 

1 

2 




UNITED 


No of 


Daily Cash Wages 

cases 

Nature of work 

for 

enquired 

Men Women 


Unspecified Casual Work 

-1121- 


Weeding 

\s 8 with or with¬ 
out breakfast (1) 


Ploughing & Irrigation 

1 

Harvesting 

Permanent Farm Servant 

1 

1 

Re 1 with or 
j without break- 

1 fast (2) 


(1) Pre-war rate Pe -/1/6 to Pe -/2/- for weeding 

(2) Pre-war rate Re -/3/- for ploughing 
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SA 


Daily Wages %n kind 
for 

Men Women 


Cash tqUi,U(ih nt for 
W^ages in hind 


Monthly or Annual 
salary paid to 
permantnt servant 


4 seers paddy 


3 seers paddy 
5 seers paddy 


10 n'lutias of paddy p ra 

10 |- 1 napkin cloth, 

a few bandib of straw 

Rs 18/- P M f 1 piece 
of ciiaddar and straw 
if croji IS full 


Seers paddy 


3 Bharnams & 5 Nautias 
of paddy 


PROVINCES 


Daily Wages 

in kind 

Jor 

1 

Men 

Women | 

1 bundle for 16 


bundle of grams 



Cash equivalent for 
Wages in hind 


1 Bundle for 12 
bundles of grains 


Monthly or 4 nnual 
salary paid to 
permanent servant 


Rs 10 a month plus 2 
bighas of land (Servant 
pay s rent & casual dues 
for 2 Bighas )_ 


1 A 
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BI 


No of 

) 

' Daily 

Cash 

If ages 

cases 

I Nafufe of work 

1 

JOi 


enquired 

j Men 

Women 


Unspecified Casual Work 

; -yi2/- 




I iMcld Work—1, 2 
3 

Digging Farth 
Transplantation 
I Ploughing 


Paddy husking 


I lysy- 


Kamia 0/8/- to 1 

Ploughing [ 

I 

Transplantatibn i 

t 

Harvesting 

Thatcher 

Kabadiya 

Permanent Farm Servant 
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HAR 


Daily Wages in kind ^ 

for 

Men IVomen 

Cash equivalent for j 
Wage^ in kind 1 

Monthly or Annual 
salary paid to 
pirmanent servant 

j 

3 Seers of food- i 

grains (H to 2 i 

paddy) + 1/16 to i 

J seer sathu | 

1 

i 

1 , 

3 pailas of padd> 

V Breakfast 3 to 

4 pailas of paddy 
& Breakfast 

-/8/- 1 

1 

-/lO/- 1 

1 


tood 4- Re 1 

1 

1 

1 

2i pucca seers of 1 

foodgrains 4- 1 | 

Bigha for main¬ 
tenance 

1 

i 


2 meals -f Re -/S/- 

1 


3 seers of foodgrains 
-p Kathas of land 
-f some doth 

sometimes 



5 seers for 6*5 seers 
of paddy husked 
(in a day 10 seers 
earned) 



t beers 

1 


3 Seers 

1 


rood -h Re 1 

Food 4" 8 

1 


1 bundle for every 

16 bundles har¬ 
vested 



1 4- 1 Seer Food- 
grams 4- Breakfast 


5 to 6 kathas (in ex¬ 
ceptional cases 10 kath¬ 
as or 1 to 4 bighas) 
of land of which pro¬ 
duce { he gives to land¬ 
lord) 
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MAD 


1 

A 0 0^ 

Daily Cash Images 

Wiiutc of ^>ork 


for 

enquired 

j Men 

Women 

Agricultural Labourer 


1 

Unspneihrd Casual Work 

1, 1/4/- to 1/8/- 

1 -/lO/- 

[ Ploughing 

2 to 2/8/- 

I Transplantation — 

J 


1 

I 2 



4 

5 j 



Transplantation, Weeding and 
Harvesting 

1 

-/lO/- 

Iransplantmg Sc Harvesting 

1 

-/12/. 

flarvcsting—1 

M 2 


(B) Farm Servant, Waramdars, and 
Panneyals — 

1 Farm Servants 

2 

3 (Malabar) 

I/- + I 

As 8/- 

1 

(Meal (1) 

+ One Meal 

Waramdar 

^ Pannais or Panneyals — 

2 

3 

4 

Labourers with Tobacco grower 


li MM 


(1) Pre-war rate Rs -/8/- to 10/- 

(2) Pre-war rate Rs 1?/- a >ear & 3 measures and 3 meals 
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RAS 


Daily IVages tn kind 
for 

Men IVomcH 


Cash cqiuialtni Jor 
in fund 


Monthly or \nmial 
salary paid to 
1 pciman''Yit scroant 



-•SI- I One Meal -/5/- to -/6/- 

1 One Mial 1 

3i M M (Midras [2J MM | 

Measures) 

As 8 + 10 4 2 
meals (3) 

2\ MM -i- 2 
meals 

15 seers eholam 

4 Sters paddy j i Hs 1/5/- 1 

thro' ration cartl 1 \ 

5 seers of paddy ] 1/4/- 

5 M M paddy 12 MM paddy | 

2 M M with 1 ini d I i ' 

(12 hrs work) ! j ^ 

' 248 M M of paddy a 
j month (or Rs 18/- p ra 
I with breakfast Kanji 
and a mid-day meal 
eich Kanji costs Ke 
-/3/- and meal consists 
of nee, uatcr w’th salt 
and pickles 

' Ks 120/- a year, 3 meals 
and 30 M M of paddy 
on occasions 2 pairs of 
vcsties and no clothes 
for women) 

1 MM I ! 


1 M M. (At Waram- 
dar's place—2 M M 
at (4) places for har¬ 
vesting and trails- 1 

planting 

1 M M transplanting 

1 M M for Mirasdar 

2 M M at other 
places 

for Harvesting 

_ I 

(3) Pre-war rate 3 M M and 2 meals 

(4) Wages earned by Panneyals at other places than those of Mirasdars are double— 

the rates paid b> Mirasdars 


j 200 a year and three meal 
a (la\ __ 




CHAPTER VII 


Stabilisation of Agricultural Prices and Crop 
Insurance 

102 One ot the amis ot all agrarian reforms should be to increase 
the agricultural production of the country to its optimum potential 
This, however, carries an implication of an economy of abundance and 
surplus production The supply may exceed the effective demand with 
a consequent lall ot piicc This makes it imperative on the pait of the 
State, in the inteiest of maximising the incentive of the producer, to 
airange ioi a guarantee of minimum flooi puce foi agricultural produce 
This guaiantec should not only offer stability of agricultiual prices and 
incomes but also establish a reasonable parity between the agricultuial 
and Jiidnstiial incomes 

In oui scheme the assessment of land will vary with the prices Thus 
one unpoitant item oi cost of cultivation, which has so long been a fixed 
(haigc nndci oui scheme of agiaiian lefoims would fluctuate with the 
puces and thus the agucultinist would be gicaily lelicvcd who undci 
the pievioiis aiiangcnicnts had to pay this fixed charge m spite ol fall 
of puces as well as his income Yet iheie would be a good numbci oi 
lixcd ehaiges cnteiing into cost of cultivation Stability ot agricultuial 
prices IS essential to meet these fixed obligations 

In the last economic depiession when agricultural puces came dowm 
Clashing, such institutions as eo-opcrativc credit societies built up in couise 
of ycais came to grief in as many weeks To stabilise the agrarian reforms 
which we have lecoininended cailicr theie should be stabilisation ot 
agricultural prices 

While guaranteeing a minimum fan piiec to the agucultunsts, caie 
should be taken that the benefits ot price suppou reach m due proportion 
to all the interests attached to agriculture, partirulaily agricultural 
labourers It is equally necessary that the interest ot the consumers are 
piotected by stopping use of puce beyond a certain ceding In short 
the scheme of puce stabilisation should operate in the interests of the 
produeei as well as the consumer 

A policy of price support is already in force m many countries such 
as the USA, Canada and United Kingdom Besides, organisation of 
such international bodies like the b A O, IT O and commodity com¬ 
missions will help stabilisation of agricultural prices on an international 
scale 

103 Some fundamental considerations—Earlier we have noted some 
considerations tor stabilisation of agricultural pnccs There are also 
some fundamental reasons why and in what manner such price stabilisa¬ 
tion should be immediately brought about 
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Pncc .s dccimmcd by „„1,„ and cost I„ some comraodtt.es once 
IS determined piedommamly by the one or the other laetor In case ot 
agricu tttic, as the agriatkttral piotlucers are generally lacking in organi- 
sation, price oi agricultural products is determined not so much by cost 
of production as by the consideration of utility 


Besides, cost ot pioduction in agriculture includes a number of items 
whose money-value cannot be easily computed Of course, organisation 
o£ agricultuie on larger units and introduction of cost accounting may 
obviate this difficulty 


104 Regional Self-Sufficiency and Fair Price—Accoi ding to some of 
us with a ccitain political and economic ideology, fair jirice of agiicultural 
product, in the absence of an exact computation of *hc outgoings of 
agncultuial piocluctioa today, could have been fixed by oigamsing 
agricultuie on a legionally self sufficient basis and by establishing the 
price mechanism on baitci through a multi-purpose coopeiativc, contiol- 
img marketing and exchange operations—internal as well as cvtcinal, of 
the region 

105 Recommendations of Knshnamachan Committee—But accord¬ 
ing to the agiaiian pattern lecommended earliei in the icport, quite a 
large niimbci ot cultivatois will have marketable surplus and planning 
of agiiciiluuc would be on the basis of the needs and requnements of the 
nation and the whole countiy and such planning will not be restneted 
to a village oi a group of villages, but would even extend beyond the 
frontiers ot jnovinccs Thcietore, such method of price determination 
on the basis oi bartei thiough mnlti-pinposc co operatives cannot readily 
be made to fit in ^\ilh our recommendations m earlier chapters without 
othci fundamental changes in the agrarian as well as national economy 
being brought about Under these limitations wc accept for the present 
the method ot detennination of fan piicc of agricultural products 
recommerded by the Kushnamachan Committee 

106 Computation of Fair Price—A fan pi ice should assure the 
agricultural producer an income sufficient to maintain him and his family 
at a standard of living equivalent to that enjoyed by comparable classes 
of population Due allowance, therefore, should be made for the cost 
of such goods and services as make up a icasonable standard of Jiving 
for the cultivating class Tire fair price should also enable the cultivator 
to pay nuninium wages to agricultural labouicrs, which we recommend 
elsewheic and payment of premium for crop and cattle insurance 

The cost of cultivation varies according to soil and climatic conditions, 
crops produced and size of holdings and several other factors They 
could only be estimated by detailed and continuous enquiries specially 
planned and conducted for the purpose Such enquiries, we feel, should 
be immediately undertaken by the Central Government irrespective of 
expenses involved in such enquiries Of course. Wage Boards which we 
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have lecommendcd elsewhere would a great way in the revision of 
the cost of cultivation figuies once airived at by the first set of enquiries 

Until such data are available we shall have to proceed on a less 
scientific basis and maintain agncultiaal price at icasonable parity with 
agrieultural costs The most appiopriate way of ainving at such a parity 
IS to proceed on the basis of cost price struetuie dining a particular period 
in the past which has been accepted to be fan to all interests concerned. 
Adjustments, however, should be made in the light of changes in the 
basic factors affecting the costs of production and costs of living Accord* 
mg to tin Kiishnamachari Committee the most suitable period in the 
past foi use as a base j^criod for purposes of parity is the quinquennium 
1924-25 to 1928-29, and it suggests the fan price should be fixed between 
a range of piues—the minimum and the maximum puce to be determined 
m relation to existing economic condition 

107 Wc do feel that the question of combating a general economic 
depression is beyond the purview of this committee and should be tackled 
by suitable fiscal monetai'y measures But if the fall of prices of agricul¬ 
tural commodities is more than that of puces of industrial and other 
goods entering into the cost of cultivation and cost of living of the 
cultivators the stale should see that (1) prices do not fall below the 
minimum cost of cultivation—including the cost of his and his family’s 
budget and (2) the lelation of agucultural puces ixith industrial prices 
remain at a parity which is fair to agucultural producers 

We howevci, leel that undei no circumstances pioduction should be 
restricted so long as there are unsatisfied needs 

108 Enforcement of Fair Price—Regarding the method of enforce¬ 
ment ol fair puce of agricultural pioducts various methods have been 
suggested Larhci wc have referred to the scheme of puce support of 
agricultural pioducts by the State in countries like the USA, Great 
Britain etc Ameuran thinkeis seem to lay the gieatest emphasis on 
minimising interference with fiee puce mechanism while assuring fair 
income to the agriculturists Accoiding to them, pauty puces have the 
disadvantage of stereotyping conditions and patterns prevalent at some 
histoiieal peiiod They also pievent the lefieetion of ciurcnt consumers' 
choice and changed economic conditions Thcicfore, a scheme of for¬ 
ward pricing IS recommended with compensatory payments whenever 
market prices fall below forward prices 

We, however, feel that the method of enfoicuig fair price of agricul¬ 
tural products adumbrated by the Knshnamachan Committee has the 
advantage of guaranteeing the interest of the pioducer as well as the 
consumer This scheme operates not only to assure the minimum floor 
price m times of depression to the agriculturists but also checks prices 
from soaring beyond a ceiling in times of scarcity 
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In order to enforce the fan price at the minimum level the state should 
regulate foreign trade (specially impous) by means of tariffs, quotas and 
state trading Any international commitments undertaken by the Govern¬ 
ment of India in future should be consistent with the lequirements of 
price policy 

In order to maintain market piiccs within the laiige set by the 
minimum and the maximum, the state shoukl be in a position to influence 
supply in the market by withdiawing a part of the supply thiough its 
purchase and by adding to its sales as may be incessary In our Chapter 
on Marketing wc have recommended budding of state subsidized ware¬ 
houses at nuckai points throughout the count!) This nctwoik of ware¬ 
houses would greatly facilitate the programme of stabilising agricultural 
prices through state purchase and stoiage of ngnciiltural commodities 

The Krishnamac Iran Comnnttee has leeommendcd a suitable adminis¬ 
trative and executive machinciy in oidci to tarry out the threefold 
functions involved, viz (i) formulation and laying down of the policy 
to be adopted (ii) determination of minimum and maximum prices and 
(ill) enforcement of prices fixed For this purpose theic shoukl be a 
representative all-India Agncultuial Puces Council, Piicc Dctcrniiriation 
Commission and a Commodity C.oipuiation 

109 Crop Insurance—While du guaiantee cjf fan pnee will assure 
fair income to the agriculturist in times of dcpussion, there should be 
some device by which tlu cuitixators could be protected against the 
hazards ol diaught, floods, hail, fire, excessive lainfall, winds, plant 
diseases and insect pests 1 his is possible only through a scheme of state- 
subsidized crop insurance While the incidence of tisks due to death, 
fire and other accidents, lends itself to actuarial measurenient, in agiinil- 
turc where nature plays a prominent part, such calculation is not possible 
This IS why ciop insuiance has not been taken up by oidinaiy insurance 
companies There is also not sufficient data on the* basis of which such 
schemes may be formulated We are awaie and welcome the step taken 
by the Government of India m appointing a Special Officer to prepare 
a scheme for pilot experiments in crop insurance in some specially selected 
areas 

As an item of ‘NEW DEAL” piogiamme, the late Piesidcnt Roose¬ 
velt inaugurated a bold anti far-reaching programme ol crop insurance 
in America undei the auspices of the Fedeial Government A corpora¬ 
tion designated the Federal Crop Insuiance Corporation was ireatcd under 
the Agricultural Adjustments Act of 1938 with a capital of 100 million 
dollars subsidized by the Government The Corporation was practically 
part of the United States Department of Agiicultiiic The Government 
undertook to meet the administrative expenses of the corporation for the 
first few years, estimated at 5 million dollars pci annum The net 
cost of the insurance alone was to be borne by the farmer The insured 
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farmei was protected against loss in yield below 75 to 50% of his average 
yield The loss in yield ransed by any negligence of the faimci or for 
any defective method used m agncultuic was not covered by the scheme 
of insurance The premium had to be paid in advance of seeding and 
could be paid in wheat oi in cash equivalent based on the cunent price, 
the late vaiying from farm to farm 

Crop insurance in some shape oi lonn has been taken up in Greece, 
Gennany, luance, Biilgai la, Denmaik, Switzerland, Spam, Italy and 
Canada Every where the Government have subsidized heavily such 
schemes ol crop insuiancc 

The Cooperative Planning Coinnuttee of the Government of India 
makes the following comment on the possibilities of crop insurance 
“Crop insurance in India in the pirsent circumstances, appears, in our 
opinion, beyond the scope of private agencies oi co-opt rattvc organisa¬ 
tions, firstly because ol the lack ol reliable statistical tlata nid secondly 
because of the inability ol the pcasantiy to beat the zneidence of its cost 
At the same time wc believe that some scheme will have to he devised 
m course of time to piotect agiicultinnl classes 

Wc recommend that a scheme ol crop insiuantc should be under 
taken cxpcnmentally by the Stat(‘ The nature, size and scope of each 
experiment should be determined by specially trained experts Ihe funds 
requiicd for these experiments should be estimated in consultation with 
agricultuial and actuali.d experts pioviclcd by the Central Cfovcinmetit 



CHAPTER VIII 

Agricultural Improvements 

In this chaptci wc biicfly discuss sonic ol those methods of extensive 
and intensive cultivation hy which the su[)i>Iy of land can he mcitascd 
In order to augment the pei capita income ot the agiieultiual population 
cither new laud should be bioiiglit undei the plough oi the yield pel 
acre increased 

110 Land Reclamation—Aecoiding to labk No I m Estimates of 
Area and Yield oi PniKipal Crops in India issued b) the Economic and 
4Statistical Advisei oi the Ministiy ol AgrieuUure, Co\einment of India, 
the classifieuion ol area is 







C IdsMfii ation 

to 

IHhS 3b 

1945 40 



[in 1 hints 

and 

1 

Area at-cording to pip<is 

' 401 8b0 

40 1044 

2 

Area iindti bon'll 

02 420 

02 491 

S 

Area not uailildc fm i iiltiv ifioii 

01 250 

1 02 41 1 

4 

Other iim d land cm cuikiU 

, 08,805 

08 SSO 

5 

1 ( ind 

% 008 

M 937 

b 

Net arc i sown 

171 305 

170 800 

7 

Irrigated \ica 

IS 395 


8 

Xiea sown mou tlian oiiit 

20 781 



From tlie above it is tleai that quite a laige aiea has yet to be 
biought undci the plough Accoidmg to the Foodgiains Policy Com¬ 
mittee's Final Rcpoit, the eouiui'y must aim at ineieasing the pioductioii 
of food giains annually by ten nullion tons witlnn the shoitcst possible 
time Out of these 10 million tons, f million tons could be raised fiom 
ihc areas to be iiugatcd by the iriulti-jiuijiose piojects which would begin 
to operate within a peiiod o( 10 to 15 yeais million tons could be 
raised within the next five years thiough intensive cultivation, bettei 
manuring, use of improved seeds, etc The balance of 'I million tons, 
according to the Committee, should come fiom the cultinablc waste lands 
to be icclainicd within a certain penod 

Reclamation ot waste lands should rcqimc (1) rapid suivey of these 
areas, (2) selection of laige and compact blocks of land winch would be 
suitable foi raising of food grains, namely, uce and wheat, at a reasonable 
expenditure of initial capital, and (S) reclamation of these aieas through 
heavy tractor ploughing so that they may come undci normal cultivation 
in future 

The Committee iccommends the cication of a Cential Land Reclama¬ 
tion Organisation foi the purpose of reclaiming suihcient area ot cultiva¬ 
ble waste lands including old fallow^s, weed infested lands The appen- 
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dices E and F of the Report include statements showing the cost of 
reclaiming 2 million acres of new land and 1 million at res of fallow 

Dr V K R V Rao, in his minute of dissent to the report of the 
Foodgiains Policy Committee puts foiward the following objections to 
reclamation of hitherto uncultivated land 

(i) It IS very costly, 

(n) It involves laigc expendituic of foreign exchange, specially 
dollar resources, 

(tu) It requires large volumes of imported equipment and other 
mateuals, which aic in very short supply, 

(iv) It requires laigt quantities of domestu supply of equipment 

materials and labour which are in short supply and which 
are most unlikely to he obtained within the next five years 

(v) Much of this land may have to be put under mechanical 

cultivation which will further add to our need for imports 
and inciease the country’s dependence cm foicign materials 
which arc in shoit supply 

According to Di Rao, all reclamation opcrations toi the next five 
years should be confined to deep ploughing ol weed and Aarfs infested 
lands and should not take the form of reclaiming hitherto uncultivated 
land, except to the extent that such opciations may be undertaken for 
experimental purposes and foi working out m greater detail both the 
mechanics and the economics of such reclamation 

While the reclamation of waste lands is necessary to maximise 
agricultural production, specially the production of food in the present 
context of seal city, \vc letl that reclamation of waste lands is necessary also 
for settling landless labouieis In an earlier chapter wc have recommended 
that cultivable waste lands should be used for the purpose of State farm¬ 
ing for research and collective farming for settling agncultuial labouiers 
ff land reclamation operations, as suggested by Di V K R V Rao, are 
restricted to reclamation ot weed and Aff?is infested aicas it will be difficult 
to settle these landless labourers because these weed and infested 

areas arc parts ot holdings of other persons Of course the contention of 
Dr Rao, specially for economising the cost of such leelamation as well 
as the mse of materials which are in shou supply, has got great force 
Yet the sociological significance of such operations should not be lost 
sight of We, therefore, feel that land reclamatmn should be so planned 
that the two objectives, viz maximisation of agricultural production with 
the least cost and the satislaction of the passion of the landless population 
for being settled in land, may be fulfilled within the shortest possible 
tune We also do not favour the picsciit poliev of provincial govern¬ 
ments of settling reclaimed waste lands individually on the basis of 10 
acre holdings As stated earlier, they should be reserved foi State farm¬ 
ing and collective farming 
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The Foodgrains Policy Comimttcc’s Report has suggested the creation 
of a special machinery, viz Central Land Reclamation Organisation 
According to us, land icclamition should be done under the auspices of 
the Land Commission and should be supeivised by a Board of experts 
attached to the Commission In the couise ol our tours we visited some 
experiments in Land Reclamation We are struck by the Itck of planning 
in such reclamation operations There have been no adcc|uate efforts ro 
survey the soil, oi for maintaining the agronoiiiK bahnee In the note 
attached to Chapter III on Co-opeialive Fanning \vc have examined these 
shoitcomings in detail Wc, therefore, fed that land leclaniation should 
be done on a planned basis, specially from the poim of view of maintain¬ 
ing agionoinic balance Land reclamation should under no circumstances 
interfere with the fuel and fodder reserves neccssai^ foi the agricultural 
poulation 

111 Soil Conservation—Soil conservation is of special impoitance 
in areas of heavy rainfall and where cultivation is cairied on in slopes 
and undulating lands, piotection of sod Irom ciosion and exhaustion 
becomes supremely important Surface soil rs often washed away, 
gullies form and plant foods are lost 

Various practices arc adopted to conserve the soil According to 

Ainerican Land'', U S State Department of Agriculture, Soil 
Conservation Service, M P 596, the following methods may be adopted 

(a) Contouring—faiiTung on the contour with curved furrows 

to catch lamfall, 

(b) Contour furrowing—Ploughing furrows to hold rainfall, 

(c) Contour subsoiling-Breaking up moie subsoil so that it can 

absorb more rainfall, 

(d) Terracing—Budding ridges or embankments 

(e) Diversion Channels, 

(/) Strip cropping—Planting strips of close-growing plants which 
has the effect of holding water and thus keeping the cultivat¬ 
ed strip below from eroding, 

(g) Stubble-mulching—the stubbles are left without being 

ploughed or burnt Mulching protects the sod from erosion 
and backing and helps the sod to take more rainfall, 

(h) Crop lotations—By growing legumes which supply nitrogen 

for plant food, 

(i) Cover crops-with a view to protect the land fiom wind and 

water erosion, 

( 7 ) Fertilising land—by manure or fertilisers, 

(k) Drainage—for removal of excess water from wet lands, 

(/) Protection of water disposal outlets with grasses, 
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(m) Pastille development—by growing glasses ccitain lands could 

be prevented fiom being eroded In such cases the land may 
have to be fertdised, drained, irrigated and fenced for 
grazing eontiol, 

(n) Gully Control—this ieduces the late ol watei flow within 

gullies This may be done by using grass and shrubs and by 
dams tor catching silt, 

(o) Wood land harvesting—cuttings ol timber on sound forestry 

lines help to increase the yield, 

(p) Pond management—the object being to piotcct pond from 

erosion and siltiatioii and to inticase production of fish and 
pond wild life 

Di Schiihart, the soil conservation expert ol the United States State 
Department made a preliminary examination ol soil and water conserva¬ 
tion in India and submitted a leport to the Government ol India The 
contour bunding m the Bijapui District ol the Bombay Province has been 
highly praised by Dr Sduihait 

The following extract Jiom the report may be ol interests — 

“Ihe contour bunding, wliiJi not perleet in sevci.il uspects, is the 
finest example of good erosion control work that has been observed any¬ 
where m India on sloping cultivated fields The eflectivcncss of these 
coJitoui bunds when suppleirrcntcd by contour farming, strip cropping, 
crop rotation, the use of cover ciops and green manure crops wrll do as 
fine a job of conserving the soil on upland cultivated fields as can be 
done where such highly erosive sloping lands must be cultivated The 
pasture improvement work consisting of contour furrows and deferred 
grazing is highly recommended The improvement measures on these 
pastures arc agreed to by the villagers because trees, which arc 
urgently needed for fuel, are planted on the contour furrows To protect 
the tree growth, livestock arc permitted to graze these pastures This 
gives the grass a chance to recover while the trees are getting big enough 
to protect themselves 

“With some modification dictated by rainfall, erosivcncss of soil and 
other local factors, the soil and water conservation programme as started 
at Bijapur could well be expanded to all of India Improvements in 
this work should constantly be looked for so that after a few years errors 
which now may be found will completely disappear 

112 Proposals of Dr Schuhart—The following are the recommenda¬ 
tions of Dr Schuhart regarding soil conservation 

1 “Village forests should avoid competition with agriculture 
Agiitulture on the other hand should not be permitted to extend into 
submarginal agricultural lands where forestry is definitely the better 
land use'' 
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2 There should be a soil erosion survey 

3 Soil erosion law should be made part o£ the constitution as 
It would show that *‘the protection of the base and the source of liveli¬ 
hood, health and happiness of the people was given national recognition 

4 Ihcre should be demonstration areas How the demonstra¬ 
tions were worked out in the USA, are explained in the report of Dr. 
Schuhart which is extracted below 

"Individual farms were taken as units Ihf soil sutveyor first made 
a detailed soil and erosion survey of a farm showing all land uses existing 
on that farm The agricultural engineci studied the needs of the farm 
for terraces or bunds and decided on the location of vegetated outlet for 
excess water, selected the site for a faim pond and considered any other 
engineering features of the programme on that specific farm The agro¬ 
nomist, in co opeiation wnth the farmei himself, decided on what crops 
should be giown, what rotations should be followed, what methods of 
cultivation should be used, what cover crops and sod building crops were 
desirable and considered any othci agionomic problem w^hich the fanner 
might have The lorestei studied the v\ood land on the farm and deter¬ 
mined their condition, then possibilities of development and then proper 
silvicultural management The range managei computed the available 
forage on the pastures He considered means of improving pastures and 
then in coopciatiou with the agionomist, planned to supplement the 
pasture feed with foddei, silage oi hay ciops giown in rotation wuth other 
crops, and brought about a balance betw^een the number of livestock 
which the farmer had and the feed necessary for their maintenance during 
the entire yeai The biologist studied the waste lands which were too 
steep and eiodable to be pastuied or cultivated oi which were not suitable 
for wood lands These areas were selected and dedicated to wild life 
production 

"The objective of the pi ogi amine of soil and water conservation was 
to keep all the lam-watei that fell on the land as near the place at which 
U fell as was possible to do and then to conduct excess rain-water into 
a farm pond w^hich could be used for fish production, for stocking w^atcr 
and m some instances for the irrigation of farm gardens or to discharge 
It where it would do the least possible damage All of these plans were 
worked out with the farmci himself 

"After the plan was completed it was presented to the farmer for his 
approval After the agreement was accepted, the various technicians 
set about putting the programme into operation " 

In India the basic unit of planning should be the farm village as the 
family holding is too small foi the purpose As regards the mode of 
planning Dr Schuhart says 

"A village has exactly the same needs as an individual family For 
example, they need fuel and the villagers should know how much is 
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required to luinisli then needs In a sod and water conservation 
progiamine, it would be the duly of the foresters to determine the acreage 
and ihc number and types of trees needed which would eventually supply 
the village rec|Uiremcnts It would be the duty of the agionomists to 
work with the villagers on their agronomic problems such as increasing 
sod fertility dirough crop lotUion, giecn manure crops and the use of 
fertiliseis 

“And so with other Icaturcs ol the piogiamme the technicians should 
work with the villagers and the village leaders to meet the specifie needs 
of the village lor food, for livestock teed, tor fuel .md for the production 
of cash crops and cash pioducts lo maint.iin the pin chasing power of 
the people of the village 

“Admittedly this wnll be a riioie difficult task than the task of working 
on an individual faini m United States, but the problem of erosion con¬ 
cerns every villagci and d properly instiuctcd by means of demonstrations, 
the villagers c in be shown how best to use then sods and yet peipetuatc 
them for the use of their posterity as well ’ 

11Use of Improved Seeds and Manures — According to Di Bums m 
“Technological Possibilities of Agiicultiual Development iii India", the 
average out-turn ol paddy could be incicMsed by '^0%, vi/ 5% by using 
improved varieties, 20% by increasing manure, 5% by protecting from 
pests and di')fases Even ihcic may be no difficulty in increasing the 
piesent aveiagc out-tuiii by 50%, viz 10% by variety and 40% by manur¬ 
ing Dr Bums made similai estimates for wheat and ]Owar, bajra, iiiai/e, 
gram, pulses, giound-ruits, sugarcane, etc 

The following table gives the latest position of the areas under 
principal food crops under improved vaiicties of seeds 


Ana tmdtr improved ^eeds 


Crop 

Estimated area under 
improved seed {in 
millions of acres in 
1938-1939) 

Estimated perce itage 
of area under impro¬ 
ved varieties tn 
1938-39 for rice, 
ivheat, jowar, ground¬ 
nuts and gram 

« 

Rices 

4 5 

6 2 

Wheat 

7 9 

22 4 

J owar 

0 6* 

1 1* 

Ground-nuts 

0 6 

67 

Gram 

0 2 

1 6 


♦Figures for all millets (jowar, bajra and ragi) but mainly jowar 


According to the Foodgrains Policy Committee the seeds distributed 
undci the subsidized seeds distribution programme under the “Grow 
Moic Food Campaign" were often ordinary seeds purchased by the 
Government from the open market at a premium and resold to the 
producers on a subsidized basis Apait from wasteful expenditure such 
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practices harm the cause ol impiovcd agriculture by shaking the confidence 
of the agriculturist m the use oi improved variety of seeds 

We, therefore, recommend that large scale efforts should be made to 
produce pedigree seeds by multiplying registeied seed growers and by 
enlisting the co-opeiation of post-basic schools which, accoidmg to uur 
suggestion, might be used as growers of improved vaiicty ot seeds The 
distribution of these pedigree seeds should be through the multi purpose 
coopeiativcs The multipurpose co-operatives arc being iisul it present 
m some provinces as the distributing agency Hut as they are controlled 
by substantial peasants, full benefit of such distribution does not accrue 
to the smaller peasantry We heard of many malpractices specially black¬ 
marketing Earlier uc have lecommcnded reorganisation of multipurpose 
coopciatives which would be flanked by co-operative joint farms of small 
peasants and we arc confident that under siuh reorganisation these mal¬ 
practices would be greatly minimised 

IH Manures—Farmyard nianuic, village and town compost manuie, 
oil-cakes, ammonium sulphate, and bone rncal are the principal organic 
and inorganic manures which have been tried on small scale m India 
The mam deficiency in Indian soils is that ot nitrogen and it inorganic 
mamnes like ammonium sulphate au used, there should be a combination 
of nitiogdi and phosphatic mtUiuics 

G)een Mnnioe According to the Foodgrains Polity Com 
raittee's Report, the mam difficulties m the extension of green manuring 
are the non-availabihty of adequate quantities of seed and investing 
ploughs Green manuring is lequired once in three ycais and even in 
the year of manuring second crop can be grown with advantage 

(b) tmm Yuyd Maniae On the basis of the piesent cattle popula¬ 
tion the total quantity of farm yard manure is estimated at 800 million 
tons green weight and 160 millions dry weight, capable of giving 8 lakh 
tons of nitrogen i^cr year Of these about 20% is wasted on the farm, 
40% is used as manure and 40% as fuel 

So that the bulk ot the farm yard manure may be used m cultivation 
steps should be taken to provide equally cheap and handy alternate supply 
of fuel to the lural population Quick growing trees may be planted on 
the boundary walls of the fields and other available space in the village 
This might also work as an anti-erosion measure 

(c) Night soil—VillafTc and Town Compost Of course there is 
considerable scope for expanding the work of compost making out of 
night soil m conjunction with wastes and refuse m villages and towns 
The limiting factor, however, would be the unwillingness of the producer 
to use It, We have discussed this question also m chapter on Rural 
Welfare 

(d) Otl-Cakes The total production of oiFcakes is estimated at 
17^ lakh tons of which tons are castor cake and the balance of 15 
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lakh tons aic used for cattle feed and manuic It is not exactly known 
how much is nsed for cattle feed and how much foi manuung purposes 

(e) Bone Meal On the basis of the present cattle population, the 
cpiantity of bone meal is estimated at 1 million tons a year The experts 
an ot the view that a combination of bone meal with ammonium sulphate 
will b( Jii,i>hly beneficial for agricultural pi eduction 

(f) A?nmo?7n(??7 Sulphate Before the war, India imported 80,000 
tons of ammonium sulphate which, togcthci with the internal production 
of 20,000 Ions would give a supply ol one lakh tons Out of this supply 
sixty to seventy thousand tons v\erc used loi cash crops such as tea, collec, 
sugarcane, potato and other vegetable crops and the balance was used foi 
paddy 

The Sindii fertiliser I'actory is designed to pioducc J, 50,000 tons ol 
ammonium sulphate and is < xpected to start working by the beginning 
of 1950 When the foodgrains Policy (.ommittet n polled (1918 April),, 
the total impoits of fertiliser* were about 1,50,000 tons a year and pioduc- 
tion inside the country was 50,000 tons So, alter the completion of the 
Sindn pro]cci, the Government would have a total supply ol 5,50,000 tons 
to 6,00,000 tons a year According to the estimate of the Foodgrains 
Policy C oinmiiiee, loi cflecLivc m inuring of the existing iiiigatcd lands 
under food crops a inminiuin of a million tons of fen disc is would be 
required annually "1 hus, even after the Sindii Fertilisei Factory comes 
into full opeiation the coiirun would be deficit by about 40,000 tons 
a yc&r 

Soil Analysis Because of the experience of Japan in the use of 
aitificial fertilisers, expectations have been raised about the value of 
ammonium sulphate in increasing the yield of paddy 1 he final report 
of the Famine Fnquiry Commission makes the following comments on 
the use of th^ artificial fertilisers 

“Little information is available as to the most suitable time for the 
appheation of the fertilisers, about the correet proportions of nitrogen, 
phosphorus and potassium for cliffeient soils and erops and the proportion 
m which organic manure should be used along with fertilisers In fact 
considerably more research and experiment arc required in regard to the 
use of the fertilisers before the Agricultural Departments will be in a 
position to gne full and satisfactory advice as regards their use" 

1 he Famine Commission also makes some more constructive sugges¬ 
tions “The price foi fertilisers should be within the reach of the culti¬ 
vators Fertiliser pi ices should be regulated in relation to the price 
of paddy Unless the price of fertilisers is reduced in periods of falling 
prices of padrly, due to inadequate manuring, soil will get depleted and 
Its yield would be lessened Subsidy on account of manuung should be 
judiciously administered because the policy should not increase 
unnecessarily the profits of the concerns manufacturing fertilisers Such 
concerns should be run with utmost economy and least pioht " 
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115 Double Cropping and Subsistence Farming—The per capita 
income ol the agncLiltural population can be increased by producing 
more than one uop Out ol 170 million acres (net aica sown) only 29 3 
million acres aic sown moic than once In Italy there are areas where 
more than two crops arc raised But unfortunately 80% of the double 
cropped area is mnurigatcd A very large area is Iclt ^allo\^ which means 
that the whok area is not (ultivated even once a \cai \kin to double 
iroppmg IS the mixed ciopping w^hich is (oinmon lu diy ireas Maize 
with IIrd, bajra with moth, wheat with barley, wheat and grim are «ome 
of the combi nations PcpjKi methi oi cairot lan be giown in cotton 
before the lattci is piekfd n[) and berscem in price f elds befoie haivcsting 
the latter 

llh Irrigation—Out of 170 million acres sown 39 1 million acies, 
or roughly 20% ol the sown area is inigated An equal percentage of 
area is under good rainfall Therefore the question of jMOvidmg 
immediate irrigation facility concerns about 60% of the sown aiea, leaving 
aside the are<i which would be reclaimed The inulti-puipose projects 
would Iregm to operate not before 10 years So there should be coneen- 
iiation of clloits on minoi irrigation ^voiks like sinking oi wells, tanks, 
md tube wells Before construction of these wutks, a system a tn suivey 
of tlic aieas necessary Power lifts of small capacity may be devised 
and placed at tin disposal of the village cooperatives For areas without 
irrigation facilities diaught-iesisting varieties of crops should he evolved 
To economise the use oi watei spray irrigation through suitable machines 
should be popularised 

117 Improved Implements—As for years to come one important 
objective in agricultural planning should be to ofTei full employment to 
the man powci and bullock power engaged in agriculture, we do not 
favour, in gcniral, mechanisation of agricultural opciations Of course, 
there should be eveiy effort to improve the implements used in agriculture 
We have also made it clear that on culturabJe waste lands in State and 
collective farms experiments in mechanised large-scale farming should be 
undertaken to find out the economies of such farming In other areas, 
increased yield should be the result of the use of better seeds and manures 
and not of any large-scale mechanisation While big machines worked 
by power may displace labour in agriculture, the existing labour-wasting 
methods should be icpiaced b/ hand machines in some opciations There 
should be continuous research to carry out such inipiovemcnts In some 
of the research farms visited hv us we found that the improvements which 
are carried out are beyond the capacity of the small farms and agriculturists. 
Such improvements as inverting ploughs for green manuring which can 
be easily drawn by bullocks of an average size, seed drills and hand- 
operated fans for winnowing may be useful for small peasants 

While the improvements should be planned and devised in the 
Research Stations there should be workshops at nuclear points to turn 
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out these iinpiovcd implements at cheap rates For tins puipose such 
village artisans as blacksmiths, carpenteis, leather workers may be given 
a short course of training and employed in the legional woikshops 
supervised by properly equipped foremen 

118 Technical advice—In an rhci chapter we had occasion to 
observe that the Research earned on in iii. State farms have not produced 
the expected lesults due to absence of piopcrly oiganiscd extension service 
The icscarthes should be demonstrated by a specially trained servicing 
section ot the research organisation which may work under the Land 
Commission, and demonstrations should be, as far as possible, on the 
holdings ot the agneultunsts 

119 Agronomic Balance—One ot tlie fundamentals of a balanced 
agianan cconi^my is to piovuL for 20 to 25% ot ever green This can 
be done thiough a well planned policy of afforestation and re forestation 

Earhci in this chapter we have shown the area nndei forests horests 
may be generally classed undri rwo heads—State Forests and Village Foicsts 

According to our scheme the village forests uouid pass under the 
control of the village panchayat Care should be taken to develop the 
village forests with the technical assistance made available through an 
appiopriate authoiity under the Land Commission The village forests 
must provide cheap fuel, materials for giccn manuiing and for agricul¬ 
tural implements to the local peasants 

State foiests should not be run on a levenue based policy They 
should also he piopcily developed through afforestation and reforesta¬ 
tion and should be of use to the agricultural population Suitable agro- 
industnes should be organised for the maximum utilisation of the forest 
wealth of the country 

120 Pasture and Fodder—It is common knowledge that the cattle 
population of India has got a poor physique and, like human population, 
requires a balanced diet Shn S K Talapatra, Physiological Chemist of 
the Government of Assam, in his deposition before the Committee main¬ 
tained that green grass contains a high percentage of water and the cattle 
fed on this fodder cannot get adequate nutrition He referred to his re¬ 
searches on aquatic indigenous grasses and another variety of highland 
grass which might make up the deficiencies m the food of the cattle 
population We feci that such researches should be encouraged and 
balanced cultivation* should also aim at providing a balanced diet to 
the cattle population 

121 Crop Planning—In an earlier chapter we have referred to the 
control under which agricultural operations will have to be carried on 
in the interest ot crop planning Such crop planning should be based on 
the census of requiiements of the total population of the country, human 


•See note on Balanced Cultivation 
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as well as bovine, on the basis ot a balanced diet, and lequireuients ot an. 
adequate standard ot living Shri R K Nigam made detailed calcula¬ 
tions on the basis ot 1951 population figuics of the Indian Union The 
calculations arc appended to this repoit Aftci the census of require¬ 
ments of every village, icgjon, district, and the province and the country, 
there must be a crop plan so that the counti'y may be sell sufhcieiu within 
a certain period 

In our chaptci on Machinery of Land Management we have recom¬ 
mended that the crop plan should be operated by the Central Land 
Commission But the plan should be evolved on the basis of a centrabsed- 
(um decentralised planning In otliei words the productive capacity and 
the requirements ot each zone and that of the whole country sliould be 
properly integrated In the context of a scarcity of food there should be 
priority of food crops over cash crops Unclei the Bombay Growth of 
Food Crops Act, 19H, Bombay Government have taken power to prescribe 
the maximum pro]>ortion of food crops and the minimum proportion of 
fcxxl crops to be grown Where the proportion is contravened, the culti¬ 
vator IS punishable with a fine ot Rs 50/- in relation to every acre or 
less 

We recommend that as tar as normal times are coneerned, reliance 
should be placed on fiscal-economic measures by offering inducements to 
achieve the ends of crop planning rather than by physical control Ulti 
mately, such regulation should be attained through social education 

As the objective of agricultural production is to piovidc a balanced 
diet to the people and as the supply of land may be inadequate for such 
a purpose in spite of intensive cultivation, it may be neccssaiy to introduce 
in our agricultural production such high-yielding crops as sweet potatoes, 
tapioca and potatoes and to change the food habits ot the people so that 
the use of land may be economised 

The Toodgrains Policy Committee, in its final repou observes that 
as against the yield pei acre of about 8 to 10 mds, m respect of wheal 
and nee, the yield per acre of potatoes and sweet potatoes are estimated 
at about 50 and 100 maunds per acre In comparing these yields the tact 
must be taken into account that potatoes and sweet potatoes contain 
nearly 71 and 66% moisture as against about 10% moisture in rice and^ 
wheat On dry matter basis, the yield per acre of potatoes, and sweet 
potatoes, therefore, works out at 12 maunds for potatoes and 33 maunds 
for sweet potatoes per acre An additional factor for consideration is that 
while the principal cereal crops, particularly millets, are grown not only 
for gram but also fodder, potatoes and sweet potatoes have little value as 
fodder 

, It has been suggested that the use of dry or dchydiated potatoes and 
sweet potatoes as an admixture with flour may afford considerable relief 
to the present food shortage The proposal, however, is fraught with such 
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practical difficulties, as quick deterioration of mixed flour of wheat and 
potatoes and sweet potatoes Besides fiom the nutritional angle, this 
should not be cncouugcd, as such food with an abundance of carbo¬ 
hydrates, Without an adequate complement of pioteins and fats might 
make the population liable to anaemia, dysenteiy, dianiioca, digestive 
troubles, ncr\ons diseases, ulcers and skin diseases The leport of the 
Agrarian Pioblcni Knquny Committee ol the (.oehin State* states thai 
west of India and all over the land in the south seas, people consume quin 
a lot of swc(t potatoes and lapioca and suffer from the diseases mentioned 
above IhoughTisH is leadily .ivailabic, yet the mam dcficicney m diet in 
this area is anima.1 and vegetable proteins and vitamins, particularly 
Vitamin ‘B’ 

There has been a suggestion that gioundnut cakes, which provide 
proteins, may be mixed with whe<it tionr for human consumption Ground¬ 
nut crop IS comparatively easy to grow on light soils It a leguminous 
crop which might heljj land lecoup its leitility and provide useful foddei 
It IS «ilso a rotation ciop But unless we increase the total supply of 
groundnut cake, which is put .it one million tons today and has a keen 
demand for mannung purposes as well as cattle feed such admixture ol 
groundnut cake with wlic.it flour foi human consumption h.as not much 
practical possibility 

122 Consolidation of Holdings—In an caihcr ch.iptei wc leferred to 
the cjucstion of consolidation of holdings by which the fields held by 
individuals or by co-operative joint faims could be made contiguous and 
It may be possible to pass from one to the other without traversing any 
land but his own To bring about this feature by design, consolidation 
of holdings becomes essential 

The Punjab has been a pioneer in undertaking this important reform 
of eliminating fragmentation of holdings In 1936, a Consolidation of 
Holdings Act was passed which provided a certain measure of compulsion 
Operations, howcvci, took time, as even m the Act, it was necessary to 
secure consent of the 2/3 of the landholders before effecting consolidation 
compulsonly Inadequacy of trained staff had been another difficulty 
Statutory piovision for consolidation of holdings also existed in the 
Centiai Provinces and operations were completed in 2,476 villages in 
Chhatisgarh division In the United Provinces, for a number of years, 
consolidation wms encouraged through co-operative movement, but pro¬ 
gress was very slow In 1910 the Consolidation of Holdings Act was 
passed On account of dearth of trained officers, consolidation efforts did 
not make much progress 

In January 1948, the Government of Bombay passed a Fragmentation 
and Consolidation of Holdings Act The Act provides for the determina¬ 
tion of the local area for the purpose of the operations of consolidation 


Pages 281, 282 (1949) 
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The Provincial Government may, after such enquiry as it deems fit and 
after consultation with the District Advisory Committee appointed by 
It, provisionally settle foi any class ol land, in any local area, the minimum 
area that could be cultivated profitably as a sepal ate plot Such a plot 
IS called a standard plot No land in any local area shall be tiansferred 
or partitioned so as to cicate a liagmciit The transfei oi partition of 
any land contraiy to tlie piovisions ol this Act shall be vou’ and the owner 
of any land so tiansEctrcd or paititioned shall be habk lo pay such fine 
not exceeding Rs 20 as the collector may, subject lo iht g< ncral oideis ol 
the Piovincial Go\cinuicm, direct The sthenic prepaud by the Con¬ 
solidation Officei shall provide for the payment ol compensation to any 
owner who is alloticd a holding of less market v due than that of his 
original holding and lot the recovery of eompt nsatron horn any ounci 
who IS allotted a holding ol gieater market vahu tlian tlial of his original 
holding 

Wc feel that consolidaiion ol lioldings would not make much head¬ 
way if It is left to the woik oi (oopeiativi ')C3Cicties oi it it is to bt 
achieved undei an aiiangermiu in which 2/) of landholdeis must agree 
before the consolidation could be done tompulsouiy We, thcrefoic, 
recommend that the method suggested by thi Bombay Goveinmcnt Act 
should he adopted m olhci Provinces Of coursi, quick and adequate 
arrangements should he mack loi (raining ol the p< rsound foi consolida¬ 
tion operations 

123 Tea and Coffee Plantations—Fiom the depositions of the vanous 
witnesses, specially in Assam and Bengal, wc are convinced that there 
should be an immediate enquiry about the requirements of land of these 
plantations foi the maintenance of their present production All surplus 
land above their requirements should be resumed and should be put 
under production of food crops Of course, the value of tea and coffee 
as dollar-eamei may indicate increase of production and acreage undei 
such plantations Tea gardens and plantations should also be brought 
under the scheme ot general assessment if they hold fee simple grants 

It has .dso been placed betorc us that so fai as the production of tea 
and coffee is concerned it may be done by individual cultivators Com¬ 
panies owning these jdantations anange only loi manufacturing, grading, 
packing and labelling As a matter of fact, in the U P, in the tea estates, 
hereditary rights have been given to cultivators except to ^ acre holders 
We feel that the concerns should be taken over by the Land Commission 
on payment of reasonable compensation and the tillers should be brought 
into direct relation with the land Commission The opeiations which are 
being carried out by these companies today may be done by suitable co~ 
operative concerns 

124 Animal Husbandry—The motive power of our agiarian econo¬ 
my 15 the bullock The cow is both the giver of milk and the supplier 



of this motive pow^r. Domestic animals foim an integral part in the 
cycle of lural life in that they provide manure to feed the soil The eaith 
produces the plant, man eats the grain, the animal tonsumcs the stalk 
and leaves, and both return to the sod valuable humus If this cycle 
is biokcn at any stage it impoverishes life, both of man and beast 

Wlierevei \v( went w( realised a lack of appiecialion of these obvious 
facts 111 the condition of the animals ^vhieh \\c found dwarfed and ema¬ 
ciated Tlieie was no evidence of any serious attempt to maintain, and 
much less to bleed up the quality ol cattle 1 ven wheie there has been 
a tradition ol building up the quality ol cattle (such as that of Sahiwal, 
Ha nan a, Kangayam, or Ongolc) now theic is a trend to cxpoit the best 
ones out ol the eountiy The milk supplicis of cities like Bombay make 
irrepaiablc inroads into the existing stock by disposing of then best 
milkeis when di^ to butchers All city milkmen should be licensed and 
should be kept under a contract to repoiL when the milk animals become 
dry In the past few years, the meat rcquiiemcnts of the Military has 
depleted even the common stock of working animals There is thus not 
sufficient animals to meet the reqiuiements of the field and that of the 
agro-industries 

To meet the great shortage ol draught cattle and milk cows which 
cannot be made good by normal methods immediately, we w^ould suggest, 
as an emergency measure, that result should be had to aitificial insemina¬ 
tion using well selected bulls and cows It is calculated that aitifuial in 
semination increases fifty-fold the usefulness of the bull 

Wherevei possible, while planning, to ensuic foddei and pastuie, 
10 cents of wet lands should be leserved foi every head of cattle* used 

If agriculture is to be resuscitated and made capable of bcaiing the 
strain of a glowing population, animal husbandly must be guen its due 
share of attention Our country was reputed to have the largest animal 
population of the world> estimated .it about ^3%, wluk it is piobably 
the lowest in quality Steps have to be taken to tonseivi, jiiesiive and 
improve the stock 

Conservation Care should be taken that the Iresr anim.ils arc not 
slaughtered For this purpose institutions should be started to take care 
of dry cows Such institutions should be built u[) in places where fodder* 
pasture lands for exercising the animals and favourable climatic condi¬ 
tions and plenty of water are available Good stud bulls have to be 
maintained at such centres and all scrub bulls should be castrated under 
law 

Preservation and Maintenance Such veteiiiiary service as exists are 
neither efficient in their working nor are adequate in supply The equip¬ 
ment of the few^ dispensaries or hospitals are unsatisfactory This is 
because the system followed is alien to the agncultuial population and 
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(Iocs not h.i\( thill confidence In times past our animal physicians used 
local hcrlis and itadily available niateiials At present this old system 
would seem to lx Iasi disappeaiing Ihe few scatteicd veterinary colleges 
.ire not adequate to train men to meet the needs ol the countryside Ihis 
l)epartmcnt should lunctioii to keep both milk and diaiighi cattle in fit 
condition .ind its scivices should be freely asailablc 

Impwvemenl Great many lattlc breeding ccniie> have secured 
foreign bulIs-Holstein, Jersey etc These have pioduied a hybrid class 
which soon loses the good qualities of both sides of the original stock 
lliis erossbiceding is a short time policy It has damaged the strains 
(ultivated thiough centimes of careful breeding Our ittempt should be 
to breed up the local varieties I hough the ivoik is laborious in opera¬ 
tion and low in \ieltling icsults, yet it is the only sure method ol meeting 
the requirements of the cultivators in a permanent way 

Daufng 1 hough, as has already been stated, oui country possesses 
the largest number of cattle yet, taking the milk yield, it is amongst 
the pooicst pioducers In a country where the population is pre¬ 
ponderantly vegetarian the needs of nutrition calls foi a large consump¬ 
tion of animal proteins m the form of milk Even m meat eating 
countries like 1) K and USA milk consumption pe) capita per clay is 
11 0/ and 3b 07 respectively, while in our country it is barely 5 oz In 
the last year, Madras Goveinment alone had spent about Rs 21 crores for 
the import of milk powder to prepaie reconstituted milk for the public 
and the hospitals This milk is said to be devoid of all vitamins and to 
have losi some ol iis nutritive value Theiefore, m the interest of the 
well-being ol the people, it is incumbent to develop dairying as an 
industry 



CHAPTER IX 

Agro-Industries 

Introduction— Wc have recommended that all holdings below 
the basic holding should be co opeiativised 1 his piogramme is likely to 
release a laigc numbci of cultivators whose holdings have been extremely 
small Manpowci thus leleased as well as undei employed labour will 
have to be utilised in increasing piodurtion, and giving lull employineni 
to men and animals and utilising oui natuial icsourees This can be 
done by hainessing this released and siuplus laboui to industries which 
will supplement the production of the field 

We have also recommended the organisation ol multi puiposc co¬ 
operative societies in rural areas to help the economic life ot the villagers 
As fai as piaeticablc all the raw-niatenals available m the locality and 
the products of the field should be processed into consumci goods in the 
villages themselves This can be done d wc can organise small scale and 
cc^ttage industries through our •multipurpose cooperative soeieties 

120 Reorganisauon of Agro-Industnes —i\ great many ol the people 
who would be displaced on the implementation of these icforms from the 
land and the suiplus labour force may be new to such industries, but, on 
the other hand, we may also find trained skilled labour in some industries 
A survey should be made of all such available man-power and plans laid 
out to take them up and train them up in improved technique Many 
of our cottage industries arc still being operated on lines which have 
come down to us from ancient times and the articles produced aic not 
calculated to meet the modem changing demand Hence it will be 
necessary to eairy on extensive rcseaieh m such industries so as to enable 
them to play their role m the modern economic structure Such researches 
as are necessaiy will be above the capacity ot the man-power at our dis¬ 
posal Thercfoic it will be necessary to arrange foi this work to be done 
thiough some suitable agency undci the supervision of the Land 
Commission 

The working of these industnes should be regulated by the multi¬ 
purpose co-operative societies which would issue the raw-materials neces¬ 
sary to registered workers, take back the worked up material and when 
such IS turned into consumer goods will put on m the market The 
co-operative society w'ould also supply the necessary tools either for sale 
or on hire and guide and supervise the work geneially When the 
registered workci returns his product to the society he will be paid 
according to the prescribed rales of wages, either according to time or 
piece-work Where necessary workshops should be provided by the 
society for the rcgistcied workers to carry on their occupation Such 
Avorkshops will be under the management of loremen who would them¬ 
selves be experts on the line In case of industries which produce for 
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an outside market, patterns and designs should also be supplied by the 
co-opetdtivc society according to the instructions o£ their Research Depait- 
ment. 

127 Self-Sufficiency—Problems of Finance and Administration—A 
good deal ol the pioducc ol; these units will be intended to supply local 
needs Tn lact only aitei the satislaction of such needs will pioduction 
for exchange be taken up 

The lesponsibility ioi fininci will largelv fill on the shouldcis of 
tlie co-operative society which may be lightened by loans tiom Provincial 
Rural Finance Boird and also by subsidies to sueb industries as are in 
the initial stages Sonu essential indusnics sudi as night sod manure 
making may have to be subsidi/cd, moic oi 1( ss peiminently, so as to 
hdfil certain rcc|inicmcnts of the economic order we wish to build up 

Whenever there is \ miplus, csptcially ui certain lims whuh do not 
cater to the primary nt eels of the people, wc iccommeucl that the Govern¬ 
ment and the niaiketing union public bodies should obtain then require¬ 
ments exclusively through the co-opeiati\e lo the extent that the village 
cooperatives can supply it should also be so aiiangeel that these village 
multi-purpose co-opeiativt societies will not have to submit tenders in 
compietition with wholesale meichants through the usual stoie purchase 
channel of the Government 

The planning of such industries should keep in view the tianspoit 
problem which would mean that the planneis should keep in mind the 
relative raw mateiial and the product and the distance between the pro 
duction centre and the market Where necessary, the i ad way rates should 
be modified and concessions granted to enable such societies to work 
smoothly 

Wc have lecommended that the products of such industries should 
be' exempted fiom the imposition of terminal taxes, octroi duties, sales 
tax and other such burdens 

The administiatioii of units connected with such production may be 
well entrusted to the supervision of the tiaincd personnel of the Rural 
Economic Service wc have already suggested 

128 Descnption of some Agro-Industries—We give below desciiption 
of a few industries that can be well taken up under this programme 

The hist in order will be the group connected with food pioccssmg, 
such as flour grinding, paddy husking, oil pressing, gur making, bee keep¬ 
ing, poultry farming, sheep rearing, fisheries, dairy fanning and preserva¬ 
tion of vegetables and other fruits 

Rice and flour mills which have been lun by power have been 
instrumental in destroying nutritive value of such products of the farmei 
Therefore, to retain the best of the farm produce, it is necessary to process 
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agricultural products by means which w'lll ictam full nutritive value. 
This lb specially so when there is a huge food shortage in oui country It 
IS estimated that from 8 to 10% of the food values of these grains is lost 
b) mill processing Many of these industries can also employ women 
labour 

The implements tor these industries requiies to be improved The 
manufacturing of such implements will provide ample employment to the 
village earpentei and black smith 

Od pressing by village ghanis or kolhus has been a very widespread 
industi 7 giving full time occupation to millions of tclis A giea^ many 
of these have been thrown out of occupation largely because of their lack 
of capital They have not been able to store oil seeds during season and 
have been obliged to buy back the oil seeds from towns to which merchants 
and sowkais had tiansported these at the time of harvest Our inulti- 
])urpose co-operative societies can well step into this to perform this 
function and slock the seeds from the oil seeds producers and give it to 
the tells for cmshing, and dispose ol the oil to the consumers and the 
oil cake to the cattle-breeding centres for cattle-feed and to farmers for 
manure 

Jt w^ould be possible to meet out present food shortage to some extent 
by inducing people to include a small percentage of oil cake in their food 
Dieticians tell us that the piotein contained in gioundnut oil-cake is next 
only to milk as a human souice of this factor of nutiition Experiments 
show tliat when gioundnuls aic well cleaned and tiushcd, the oil-cakc can 
be used as human loocl il such oil-cakc is dried and ground into powder 
and mixed with about 20 times its quantity of wheat flour 

It we are to make* gur from sugar-cane v.e shall have to place 
thousands of aties of highly fertile and irrigated lands under sugar¬ 
cane About 40 lakh acres of land suitable for raising cereals is occupied 
by sugar cane in India 60% of this land is under irrigation, which means 
that sugarcane thrives on fertile land, preferably irrigated Dieticians 
consider that the present pei capita consumption of gur and sugar, which 
26 5 lbs ought to be increased to 46 lbs This would involve a further 
increase of cane acreage to the tune of 30 lakh acres To relieve the pre» 
sure on such lands as can well grow other cereals it would be better to 
obtain our gur requirements and sugar as far as possible from palm trees. 
Date palms and pahnyrah trees largely grow on wastelands and require 
hardly any nurturing The existing number of palni trees is estimated 
in the neighbourhocxi of 5 crores Of these about 1 crore may be consi¬ 
dered as already being utilised for the present annual production of palm 
gin in Madras and Bengal and for the supply of toddy in the provinces 
where complete prohibition has not yet been introduced From the re¬ 
maining, about four crores of palms, it may be possible to produce about 
171 lakh tons of gur Thus potential palm gur production can be an 
immediate remedy for relieving 6f lakh acres for producing more cereals 
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without disturbing the supply ot sugai and gui Hence it would be best 
to promote this industry Avhich is the positive aspect ot a progiamme of 
prohibition The crstvdiilc loddy tappcis could well be harnessed to 
palmyrah gur production uul then wonicn-Iolk will boil the juice into 
gui and whcic neccssaiy coiivcit it into sug.u 

In many advanced countiics bees aic leaied not only lor the honey 
they store but in a large measure also tor the cross pollination of ciops 
lesulting from the activities of the honey bees Such cioss pollination im¬ 
proves the ciops, this benefits the farmci Honev is also a valuable food 
product, apart from being a useful agent in medicine This industry is 
not a whole-time industry nor does it iccjune much etjuipmeni All that 
IS needed is a little training m handling the bees ind a study ot their 
social habits 

Poultry farming will provide, apart from the meat and eggs, good 
manure for the fields fiom the droppings of the buds, and in the cattle- 
shed, they are good nurses to save the animals fiom ticks and othei^ insects 
that make their abode in the fur ot domestic animals 

Sheep and goat rearing are doubly useful They are a source of food, 
supplying flesh and milk, then skins provide a useful type of leaiiur, and 
the wool and the haiis will supply the mateiials for blankets and ropes 

In the village tanks piopcrly cultured fishes ot different kinds will 
not only keep the watei of the tank clear and puic but will also prevent 
mosquito breeding as they cat up the laivae In iiec eating areas certain 
amount of valuable animal protein required in a balanced diet is supplied 
by fish and eggs, and therefore, fisheries are a neccssaiy pait ot village 
life where the population is largely ricc eating 

It is not neccssaiy to go into the details of dairy fanning in our 
country where the population is fully aware of the benefits of dairy 
products The farmer’s intciest in the dairy apait from the supply of 
milk, is the obtaining of his motive power-bullocks In addit on to male 
animals even diy cows are yoked to the plough in many parts of the 
country because of the scarcity of draught cattle 

The preservations of vegetables and other foods will provide good 
deal of occupation during the season for women and children 

129 Textile, etc—The farmei can supply cotton, mulbeiry and castor 
leaves as also wool, but these have to be converted into consume! goods 
Cotton will have to be ginned, spun and woven to Khadi cloth, the wool 
similarly will have to be woven Silk is obtained by rearing w^orms that 
live on the leaves of mulberry and castor plants The cocoons spun by 
these worms will have to be reeled and thrown into silk thread which will 
in Its turn have to be woven into wearing apparel This gives employ¬ 
ment to both skilled labour and an opportunity for the expression of 
village art In addition to woollen articles, carpets and blanket-making 
will form another useful industry 
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It IS needless to say that the skins of the various animals will provide 
occupation foi chainars and mochis and leathci for the many require¬ 
ments oi the villager, for chappals, for motes, belting and other leathei 
goods 

We have already mentioned the carpenter and the blacksmith These 
artisans supply great many of the implements needed on the farm as well 
as shape many materials requned in house building and in the household 

130 Forest Industries—Where the villages are m the proximity of 
forests theie are a great many industiies that ran be followed on the basis 
of law matenals available from the forest Heu we may state that the 
forest policy of the goveinmeni should not be merely one calculated to 
bring m the laigest amount of levenuc One of the chief functions oi 
the lorests is to piovide raw materials for industries This aspect has 
not been fully developed The slioitagc of fuel indicates that the forests 
should be planted with quick glowing plants to supply firewood and char¬ 
coal It alieady supplies teak ind other wood necessary for houses and 
furniture The tolleetion of forest pioduction itself will afford i profit 
able occupation to women and partly disabled persons 

Out country, especially Biliai and the Central Provinces, has almost 
a monopoly in tlu supply of lac fiom which electric fittings and various 
types of lacquers and to>s can be made Theie is also a vciy important 
outlet lor the expression ol the aitistic sense of the village 

JLven now, large numbei of persons make their Jiving by distilling 
essential oils from lorest plants If forest planning is piopcily carried 
out we may be abk to develop this industry 

Oui forests abound in bones which will form the raw material tor 
bone-meal making Bone-meal is a very valuable source of phosphates 
when used as a manure Of course the bones can also be used in such 
industries as making buttons and combs 

The rotting leaves in the forests ivhen collected from the ground can 
be used as a good source of humus for our fields the fertility of which 
is today largely in need ol being built up 

Many paits of our country like the Punjab, the UP and some parts 
of Kathidwael and South India are rich m types of soil that can be utilised 
for high class earthenware and porcelain In places where such matenals 
can be had, ceramics on a cottage basis should be encouraged High 
temperature kilns needed should be provided by our co operatives 

Raw materials for glass-making also abound in our country Even 
the poorest in the land amongst our women-folk wear bangles which are 
considered more or less indispensable ornaments Hence we have in 
banglc-making an industry with a wide market 

Tile and brick-making is also an industry in universal demand which 
can be carried on practically in every village 
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Many pans ol oui counti'y siiffci fiom an oveidosc ot alkaJinc cffci 
vcsccnt earth, commonly known as Sajji matti IL such deposits arc 
removed from the smtace, the iertdiiy of the soil is incicascd ^Sajp Matti 
so removed is rich in sodium carbonate which can be easily extracted 
and converted into caustic lye, from which soap can be prepated Such 
village soap-making will, therefore, not only proMcle a cleansing agent 
but also contiibute to the fertility o( the soil 

In most localities Avherc there are streams, rivulets and livers, difleicnt 
types of reeds arc available These can be made into baskets and mats 
for local use, but some of them have gicat iiidustrnl possibilities In 
PatuTTiad.li, (hey have a high quality of lecd taken from the stream that 
passes thiough the village (such sources should be ficely available) 
Stripped into lbs and 32s, woven into mats with cotton oi silken warps, 
they pioduce mats which fetch puces running uito 3 figuies This is a 
highly skilled inclustiy which can be piartised w^hcic such quality reeds arc 
ivdilable 

India holds i high place as a hbie supplici ot the world These 
fibics arc commonly tounJ in most villages The best known aic jute* 
linseed and eon On these depends a vaiicty oL industries such as rope 
making, and weaving of caipcts 

Fiom w^asie materials ot fibious articles paj^ei making by hand pioccss 
IS f)Ossihle With the drive foi literacy and the growing need tor wilting 
materials, papei-making bids fair to become a vciy thuving industiy 
Hand-mad( papei holds a uni(|uc place in the woild toi its duiability 
Practically all the papei used foi documentaly purposes in the courts 
of law% ioi insuiance jiolicies, foi university diplomas and euncncy notes 
arc examples ol hand lilted paper from mill piepared pulp With j^roper 
ecjuipmcnt eoopeiative societies can supply pulp made trom vilLige w^nste 
to tiained vatman who will lift papei which will then be taken ovei by 
the eo opc’^ative societies and finished according to the demand is writing 
papei, packing paper, drawing paper, etc 

Anothc! industiy based on papei pulp is the pioduetion ot artistic 
toys such as the ones at present made at Jaipur, Kashmii and othci jdaccs 

The above enumeration and description of village and cottage indus- 
tiics IS not exhaustive It is merely indicative of the possible lines into 
which oui suiplus population could be tiaincd as valuable producers of 
articles in great demand To make this possible we have indicated that 
the cooperative society should play the central pait in the supply of raw 
materials, providing expert guidance and supply finance and help in 
marketing also All these industries naturally cannot be taken up in 
every village After proper survey and collection of information on 
the various problems involved, the industries to be advocated in a specific 
area should be decided on and launched upon If this is done satisfactorily, 
we are confident that our objective of finding full employment for the 
displaced labour and the under-employed persons will be attained 



CHAPTER X 

Rural Welfare 

131 Introduction—No agrarian reform will be complete unless a 
covers the aggregate life also of the villagers The villagers m most parts 
of the country live in segregation It is only in the South-West coast and 
on some of the hills that people live on their own holdings Under con 
ditions prevailing in the latter case, a great many of the problems arising 
out of group life are minimised For instance, drainage ceases to be i 
problem as water used m each household can be easily disposed off on 
their own holdings Similarly, the problem of scavenging practically 
disappears Water supply will not raise much difficulty if eithei mountain 
streams, springs or nearby wells aie available 

Group life, while it has its own advantages, brings with it many 
questions which involve social considerations This brings us to the subject 
matter of this chapter, viz social welfare Under this heading we shall 
consider housing, sanitation, health, education and cultural activities 

132 Housing—The housing sites have become far too crowded for 
the needs of the population Apart fiom this, many of the agricultural 
labourers who are Harijans are not even allowed to enter ceitam parts 
of the village site Although the different provinces have passed lavvs 
enabling Haiijfins to enter even temples, granting them equal rights in 
the use of schools and wells, yet in practice, much of this is a dead-letter 
Agricultural labourers who aie mostly Harijans are settled away from thv 
main village Such sites are the pioperty of the landloids themselves 
Hence should any dispute arise between the landlord and his labouiei 
the instrument of eviction is always available to keep the labourer undei 
control We have recommended elsewhere that village sites should b( 
owned by the village community as well as a scheme of housing foi 
agricultural labourers under which much of these evils of exploitation 
would be eliminated Village sites, however, need to be enlarged to 
provide sufficient area for the increased population with space for modern 
amenities such as gardens, playgrounds etc There should be no distinc 
tion in the allotting of the sites between the different interests Social 
equality should be the basis of village life 

Such sites should be on high level allowing for natural drainage The 
village lanes should provide enough room for at least two carts to pass 
abreast There should be a central place allotted for the school, market, 
meeting ground, hospital and Panchayat Offices The houses themselves 
should be well ai ranged to allow for adequate ventilation and cleanliness 
1 Ik village site should be at least about a furlong away from the trunk 
roads so as to minimise the nuisance of heavy motor traffic affecting the 
health of the people If the villages are on the trunk roads, detours 
outside the village, should be provided for through traffic 
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In one or luo villages where the Panchayats were working well, the 
villagers weic lequiied to build brick and mortar drains m front of their 
houses The materials necessary weie provided by the Goveinment while 
each householdci was held responsible lor building the diain in front of 
Jus own house These ^veie biought together at the end of the village 
and earned into the field through diains built by combined clloit This 
type of CO operative effort to keep the village clean is commendable and 
is easily implemented if the light spun is prevalent 

The houses also could be built by the villagcis themselves but the 
overall blueprint foi the whole village sliould bt follow id The pi m foi 
each village house should be passed by a (oinpetcnt auihonty 

Village lanes should be built of mnieiials available m the neighbour¬ 
hood such as giavel, rubble, etc It should not cost much in terms of 
money They should be built by common * ontribution of labour by the 
inhabitants ihe maintenance may also be done co-operatively, all the 
houses in one lane being held lesponsible foi the maintenance of the public 
thoroiighlaic in fiont of then houses 

T53 School Grounds — 1 he extent of land given foi the schoeff budd¬ 
ing and play giounds will depend on the population of the school going 
children Wc contemplate eompulsoiy basic education up to the age of 
14 This will involve laige accommodation for schools Village schools 
will have an agricultural bias Imims attached to schools should, as far 
as possible, be run on sell-sufficient basis, so that they may giow not merely 
vegetables and fruits, but also giains which will meet the midday meal 
needs of the school children If theie is any surplus it ma) be sold 
Foi this pm pose adecjuate land foi cultivation should be piovided not 
within the village site but in nearby cultuiable lands Wheic there are 
post basic schools centied round agriculture as an occupation, the higher 
grades of such schools may find it profitable to concentrate on the produc¬ 
tion of selected seeds foi the whole village They may obtain horn the 
regional authomy the licence for seed-growing This item on their 
curnciilurn will be a valuable souice of income to their school 

1S f Markets —Undei oui scheme good deal of the exchange of the 
commodities amongst the villagers would come under the multi-purpose 
cooperative society Such an institution would reqimc space foi the 
multifarious activities foi the daily transactions Apart from this they 
would have to possess bonded waiehouses, storage foi the annual produc¬ 
tion of the village *ind workshops foi the artisans woiking undci their 
supervision, adequate piovision has also to be allowed foi open grounds 
round about the buildings for caits and other transport vehicles foi loading 
and unloading 

135 Meeting Ground—Under our scheme a good deal of the local 
affairs are to be managed by local talents This would necessitate facih- 

12 
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tics foi the \illagcis to meet togcthci and discuss and decide on all inatteis 
afFecting then welfare \ Ianly huge area should be lelt out tor tliK 
pur])ost 

1 S(> Panchayat Offices -Nealby this niecting giound should be the 
Paiuhayai Olfucs vvheu publu notices and «innouncemcnts amII be put up 
These t\iil also piovide aeeommodation (oi cncjuny into disputes and 
settling ol aibitiation cases and conducting buMness o( the village civic 
lile 1 lie P.inrhayat will be tonned as pK)viclccl loi in <111 cailiei ch.iptei 
they will have diuct responsibility ioi the maintenance ol village loads 
water supply, sanitation, administration ol pistjcc cducatnrn <ind health 
sciviccs Ivciy village should conduct such jiublic utilities with their 
own iiiiti.itivc 

\^M Social Security — I he PanchayrU will anaiige lo laise iunds lor 
the wellaie ot those membeis ol the village who are in any way afflicted 
I he sc binds may take the lonn ol eont) ibutions <it the haivest tunc 
01 volimtaiy seiviee 01 donations We have visualised a loini of hie in 
which tile Kspoiisilnhty (01 social uclfaie is diffused amongst the whole 
|K>pulati<)n Theieloic, wlieii .1 peison is not in a position lo help him 
sell eitlici (hie to illness, pliysiea! disablements 01 supci.inniiation, the 
village IS ,1 whole has a lesponsibibty to dischaige A sdieme ol social 
security m.i) be operated i)y e(]ual (ontnbiil ions I tom the (»o\tinmeni as 
well as the village people 

When heads of lamiJics 01 u01 king memliers fall ill 01 diu to circum 
stances beyemd then contio!, aie unable to jnovide lot their families, 
suitable mange ments should be made by the Panchayat to see drat such 
lamihes <ue not lelt without jnoteetion 01 sustenance 

ns Hospital—Some (orivcnient s[>(ee should he diotted where 
medical aid would be made available to the villagers Foi serious easev 
iefee|uate W'ard accommodation sliould be provided tor iii-paticnts These 
will onh (leal with minoi ailments bin moie serious (ascs will have to 
l>c niov((l into t.ilnka 01 distiirt hospitals I he tieatment given in these 
villa}>c tl ispensaiics will bi siinjrU Kmcdies which an loe.dl) available 
01 e,m b( pi (paled from hciljs et( bjimd 111 the vicinity the need loi 
a(l('(pjai( ly ((jiiippid maleniiiv and child welfare ccntics can haidl) b( 
ovci emph.isised 

W) Health — 1 he pieveiUion of diseases is in many icspects mote 
mipoitaiit tlnnr piovisions loi euiing them Foi this purpose idee|uate 
))iopjgan(la should be earned on lo improve the diet ol the hxality and 
bung It elosel) to the rct|iuunKnis of a balanced diet fveiv luil should 
have adequate outlet lot the kitchen smoke 

While th( cultivator finds difhculty in obtaining an adequate supply 
ol mniuK, oiu luial habits aie such that a good deal e^f available manure 
is vvasiid It IS calculated that the* night soil when converted into manure 
will yield about Rs i lo Rs 4 worth of manure per head pci annum 



From this it can Ik stcn, liou a most impoitant soukc ot utaltli which 
may run well into about Rs 100 crous pti annum by itself, not taking 
into account the possible iiuuasc m prodiution l)\ the ust ol this Ascalth, 
Is not utilised 

At the momtnt then is i considerable amount ol imsdentihc prejudice 
<i<».iinst the use ol night soil loi nianuic [nirposes 11 piopci compost 
manuie is piepaied out ol liousc sweepings, diictl and guen leaves amt 
night soil «dong with urim the usulting matciid will loim a highl) 
nutritive sod food The land m oui couiuiy liecause ol neglect, has 
lost a good deal ot its leitility and is getting exhausted 11 we ha/c to 
lestoic the kitility of the soil no eflort is too small lo be taken into 
attount 

We letoinmeiul that propci steps should be tak( ii to constive this 
valuable souue ol soil food For this purpose manuie making and com¬ 
post piepaiation may even lx turned into i prolitable industry If the 
individual villagers have any compunctions in taking eaie ot night soil 
we suggest that attiactivc subsidies should be ofTeicd )>y the Government 
lo contr.ictois who would uiuicitakc to perform this valuable »eivirc to 
sodcty Such (oiuractois should be kept undei close supcivision to sec 
that they do not exploit ilu sti vices ol Uhaiigis and sue It othei laboiu 
that they may be utilising in callying on this industiy and the once c>[ 
such manure should be so fixed that the ciiltuatois may use it I he eom- 
post when pie|)aicd by such coutiactois should be examined by experts 
to see that tliey have been piopcily maturee! Ir will be only after this 
(hat the manure should he made available loi spieading m the field 

140 Manure Pits—At the pieseni Hint, though the enrerpnsmg 
cultivator preserves all the manure he can, yet because ol fuel shortage 
many cultivators are tempted to use cattle dung tor fuel Care should 
he taken to see that the cattle dung and the urine arc properly preserved 
to provide the maximum manuie foi agricultural purposes The manure 
pits should be kept beyond the house site and far away irom the source 
of water 

J4I Water—In choosing the village sues, rare should have been 
taken in regard to the availability of good drinking watei in the locality, 
either from a iivei, tank oi well If the watei is fioni a iivci adequate 
precautions should have to be taken to bring the water down horn higher 
np the river to make sure that it is not polluted by the village dirt 

If it IS iiom a tank, th^ water she^uld be taken not eliicctly liom the 
rank but by a well dug neai it to afford natural hltiation Ihc tank itself 
should be safeguarded from animals approaching it and dirtying the 
water The bunds of these tanks may he planted with fiuii trees or 
vegetable gardens which will form by themselves a satisfactory barrier 
to keep the animals away 
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If the vvater is obtained from a well, as fai as possible, precaution 
should be taken that the well water is not polluted by washing of clothes 
and pots and by people bathing in the proximity The best way is lo 
seal the well and put up an overhead tank to which watci may be pumped 
up either Ijy hand oi bullock power Ironi the ovcihcad tank the supply 
of watci may be given thiough jnpes 

All these pucautions in regaul to watei should also lx taken i)y 
the co-opeiativc effort ol the villagers 

112 Fciucation — We have already icfeiicd to basu cdiifation while 
dealing with school buildings Every child undci 15 should be provided 
with full iacilitics loi education under the Nai Tallin scheme and 
children of bclov\ school going age should have piebasie schools and 
those above basic standaid may have I o go to cithei I he tehsil town or tiu 
district town loi post-basic education unless the village itself is large 
enough to WMnant such a schcxil in the vieinity 

Ihcse basic schools will be centres of social activities wlicie all paients 
and other adults will meet together on a eommon platiorm Every basic 
school IS expected to be in touch with the homes of then children and 
will naturally act as i centre of adult education A good deal of respon¬ 
sibility will there lore fall on the shoulders of the basic schocj] teachers 
to introduce tlic reforms in the various aspects of village life suggisted 
above 

I Cultural Activities—To allow ample scope fe^r the development 
ot the youth. Gram Sewak Sanghs should be oigaiused to enable them to 
provide facilities foi common social life Such Gram Sewak Sanghs will 
vvoik in CO ouhnation with the Village Panchayat and multipurpose 
eoojieiative society I hrejugh these youth organisations, a good deal oL 
the village sanitation and the programme foi health and hvgienc can be 
earned out Such young people ean also oiganisc local festivals and 
meetings They may take pait m all public affairs under the leadership 
of the older men Ihey may organise themselves to provide voluntary 
police corps for the protection of life and jiropcrty of the village They 
may also provide voluntccis to fight natural ealamitics such as llcxids, 
epidemics, etc 1 hey can conduct small study circles acipiainting the 
mcmbeis with history, local traditions and habits of the people 1 hev 
may hold parties where folk tales and folk songs may be used to educate 
and entertain the local people They may arrange for recreation based 
on folk dances and on study of folk art and local Iiobbies They will also 
be responsible for setting up dramas, kirtans and bhajans Such activities 
will bring about common undeistanding and unity amongst the members 

144 Village Libraries—With the spread of education, u will be 
necessary to have a selected collection of books suitable for both the young 
and the old 
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Alongside we may have collections of samples of handywork in the 
foim of an exhibition These will give ideas ot design, pattern and also 
help in spreading village art 

While much will depend on Government help by way of finance 
and technical guidance, the organisation ot rural welfare lan be greatly 
lacilitated if the Congress organisation and individual Congicssmen and 
women take up GandhijTs constructive progiaminc in iiglit eaine.t 



CHAPTER XI 

Agricultural Statistics 

I Absence of Agricultural Statistics —One ol the bi^^cst handicaps 
in lormulatuig sound agneidtuial policus is the absciue oJ adequate anil 
icliabic agiKultui^l statistics hi lyoUvan as well as most o£ tin 
lenipoiaiily settled /ainindaii .neas then is an claboiatc system ot land 
reeoids, but one which is piiinaiily devistd loi the lolleetion of laiui 
levenuc In the pciiiiaiiently settled /.tmiiuin liaits, tven these leciiiils 
arc not iheie hut what needs to be leahsed is th<M tin statistics collected 
lor the pin poses ol land ic venue, howcvti pel led au haully the type 
oi statistics which would prove uselul loi tilt puipost ol Iranung agncub 
tural policies lake the simple cast ol crop yields Ihc leveniic 
authorities au iiiteresuti in pist asccitaimng whcthci a p.utial oi a full 
icmission is neccssaiy^ A much more accuiau estimate would, howevci, 
be nccessaiy d, toi example, the lesults ol th( Oiow Mou Food Campaign 
aie to be assessed 

Much (an be said about ilu mannei m \n1iuIi du pieseiu agiieultuial 
statisties aie eolleeied \ sample suiviy leeiiuly (oiuIiKitd by the 
Agricultiual Jiononius Section o( the llni\(isMy School ol Fionomies 
hombay, to test the aeemacy td tiu Lind ucohIs, levcdtd that the records 
were veiy laiilly and iinuli.ilih Vs an (\ainpU ol then nnieliability, 
we may cite the example ol eotton In Ibll-lS, the VII India forecast 
oi cotton piodiiction a\<is lound to be i when (ompaied witli 

the available cheek data on actual pioduction such as ginning and piessing 
letinns, consum|)tion by mills, etc 

No uselul pin pose will be served by detailed (iiticism o( the existing 
methods .ind ni.Klmieiy loi the collection ol .igi ic ultni al sLitistiC'., because 
no mere amendment ol the existing system will meet (he iee|uircmeiUs 
ol the sitn.iiion Ilu pioblems need tej be \R\eed aliesh in Ihe lontext of 
contemplated uconsLiuetion oL agiuulUiic 

116 Statistician anel Agricultural Fcoiiomics Ihc loumosi cjucslion 
IS to detcimine what statistics au essential loi the loimulation oi agricul 
tiiial jx)licit‘s It is iKtcssaiy lo point out dial this is the lieicl of the 
agriciiltinai economist and not ol a statistician \ll that wt may attempt 
lieu IS to just mention .i list ol items on wliicli the Camimiiue would 
have liked to have mloimation but could not get it 

(1) Costs ol cultivation and level of agiieultuial incomes 

(2) The extdnt of enloiced unemployment amongst dillcrent strata 
of agiieultuial population 

(3) Ihe extent ol riual indebtedness and the effect of rise in prices 
on various scetois of agrieultuial economy 
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(4) The finantidl iccjuircments o£ various classes of agricultuiists 
and how they aie met 

(5) 7he extent oi luraJ savings and investment 

(b) Xgncultuial w<igcs 

(7) Jrnukiuc ol \ji»i k nltui al I axation 

(8) \ic*i inulei uinin ciiltuation 

Ihe abov(* list is not cxhanstivt hut is miHkkiu to indicate how 
extremely ddfituh it is to nnikt any sine lecomrncndaHons on agiieiiltural 
polity in the ilistiut ol tins sonuwliat basu information 

Ihc second point to be (lidded lu this (onnection is the inetliod of 
collecting tin i((|iiisiU statistics 1 iu sdence ol '.latistics has made a 
great advance in itccnt times <ind it is up to the statisticians to devise 
ways and means loi the (allection oi stattstus whuh the agiunltuiil 
^onomtsts and the Oc^vcinmenL deem necessary It \\ill also be then 
duty to tram the nctessaiv peisoniKl al ddhieru levels 

The third point is .iboiu the matlnncry loi thi (olleelion ol statistics 
Heu uc aie liinkh ol ilu opinion tint this vvotk is not appiopiiate to 
the Revenue Dcpaitnicnt ind must be entrusted to a speend l^taiieh— 
Ihncau ol Lconomirs ol llu ntpntineiil of Agrteultuie oi ol (he Land 
(.ontmission as m oin scheme ol things 1 he Revtimc stall has enough 
woik ol Its own (a)lk(tion ol stalislHs k (pines special training and 
the Land Commission will be lecpined to leduit .ind ti.iin the approj^nate 
pe isoiuK 1 

117 Machinery of Collection—In oidei that the whole woik mav 
be propelly (ooidniatcd, we reeoramend an All-lndia Council loi Agri¬ 
cultural Statistics whuh will act as an aclvisoiy body to the CeiUial Land 
Commission, A\ith its (Ountcipait at the Piovincial le>cl llu Ca>uncil 
should consist oL Agiicultural Lcononnsts, Statisticians, lepiesentaiives of 
tiade and industiy inteiested m Commercial eiops and indiistiial raw 
mateiials ind the Goveinmcnt The Council will .idvisc the Land 
Commission on (piestions mentioned above, namely, iiatuie ol agiicultural 
statistics, method and machineiy ol then collection 

118 American Experience - It may be geimanc to chaw attention to 
the oiganisation and the woik ol the Bureau (jf Vgiieiiltuial Iconomics 
of the U S (»oveinment ol Agiieultuic 

‘The gencial piogiamnie planning ol the LI S Dc]>auinciit ol Agii- 
eultiiie has now come iinclei the leadership ol the Bureau oi Economics 
The Bureau is not only the planning agency but also the main economic 
fact-finding agency It develops plans and programmes tor tlie whole 
department as a basis for the entire pattern ol agricultural, conservational 
and marketing services This overall planning moulds the several 
programmes into a geneial programme and co relates the main features 
with regional and State recjuirements 
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“The U S Department of Aguciilturc has a vast and efficient appaiatiis 
at Us cointnaiul Neaily 12 out of its 18 sections arc watching almost 
c\tiy rniniiK the latest developments m geneial economic activity, market¬ 
ing, commodity exchanges, faun credit, farm secuiity, farm insiiiancc, 
ciop siupluses, foreign agricultuial iclations, land use, etc Not only 
arc these studies carefully and minutely made out, the Department has 
also an intimate knowledge of migration trends, luial poveity, teniue 
relationship, property rights in land, mortgage debt, land taxation etc 
All these studies enable the Department to advise the CtO\ eminent well 
and in lime ' 

We have given above these extensive epiotalions to give some idea 
of the scope ol lesearch and statistical woik in Agricultuial Lconoimcs 
For us in India agriculture is the backbone of our countiy, yet it has 
not itceived the ittention it deseives from the Government or even the 
Universities We hope, now that theie is a National Government, 
agricultuie and its economics will icccivc the caic and attention which its 
importance in the eouiitiy's economy dcscivts 

(Sd ) J G Kumaiappa, 

Chairman 

(Sd ) M 1 Dantwala, 

(Sd) S Das Gupta, 

* (Sd ) O P Ramaswainy Reeleliai, 

* (Sd ) N C. Ranga, 

(Sd ) A Raza, 

(Sd) P P Vaima, 

(Sd) K Mnia, 

Seoeiai'y 


^Subject to the attached mmiitc of dissent 

Note Shu 1 V Raghaviilu, a membci of this Committee has not 
signified his consent up to the time of submitting this Rcpoit to the 
Congiess Piesident, noi has he stated Ins intention to send in a elissenting 
note 
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MINUTE OF DISSENT 

by 

Shri O. P Ramaswamy Reddiar and Shri N.G. Ranga 


Fundamental Principles Underlying the Proposed 
Reorganisation and Reconstruction ot Agriculture and 
Agricultural Population 


(Paiaf^iapli 10 ol the Report) 

Wc have s(L bcloie ourselves, like our colleagues, certain mam 
principles ol agiarian economy in the light uf which our agiicultiire has 
to be uoiganiscd and iccoiistructed so that it might yield highei standard 
o£ living Loi all employed in agriculture—land-owmmg cultivators, piotccted 
tenants, agricultural workers and coopciators and increasing opportunities 
foi educational, technical and cultuial e(|uipment and leisuie loi all our 
peasants 

(a) Agueiiltuial economy should pi ovule opportunity foi the 
development of induiduals’ peisonality economic Ireedom and status 

(b) Enabling the maximum numbei of agriculturists to satisfy then 
tidditronal hunger foi land and utilise then attachment to land tor 
protecting then individual economic fieedoiii and developing their 
individual and eo-opciative initMlive, entei prise and also for the develop 
ment of incentives foi gieatei elficiency and production and highei 
standaid of living within the ambit of geneial agiaiian planning obtaining 
in fhcii region 

(c) The existing peasants’ lights of pioperty, cultivation and house¬ 
building over then lands should be respected and pard for in an equitable 
manner, whenever acquired by the State or co-operative society or anyone 
else, in pursuance ot article 24(2) ol the Constitution 

(d) There should be no exploitation 

(e) No peasant should be compiilsoiily removed from the posses¬ 
sion of his land and its cultivation, even when paying compensation, unlcs!> 
other source of employment and living is provided 

(/) No peasant in any region oi village should be compulsorily 
forced into any other system of land utilisation and organisation unless 
two thuds of ills confrcies within that village oi region vote lor the 
contemplated change 

(g) There should be maximum efficiency of production and 
maximum employment 

(h) The scheme ot Agrarian Reforms should be practicable 
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(e)lhe picscnt unequal distribution of national WLalth and 
iruonic between af^iKultuial and nonag) iciiltinal mtcitsts, to the 
<Ietnnieiit ol tlit loinur, should be eliminated as soon as possible 

(/) \nd steps should be taken nninediately to bung ibont pant) 
in the evaluation ol ilu scivues lendeud by agiKuIturc and othei sectors 
of lilt and in the social amenities and o])poitunities piovukd toi agn 
tulture anti ollui stttois ol (timnnmity 

UnloiLunaieh, tliL inajoiily upoit .leeepis only the lollovving 

(a) I he agraiian ttonomy should providt opjjoiLimity loi tiu 

tlevelojjnu 111 ol individu.irs peisonality, 

(b) lluH should b( no e\}doUation, 

{() JIuK should be maximum efficiency of production, 
and (d) Ilu seheme of agraiian rctoims should be practicable 

\V( au liowevei, tonvineed that unless the additional principles are 
also madt tIu basis loi tiu uoiganisation oi agiiculturc, it would not 
be possible loi om agiuiilunt lo ^uliuve m<i\imiini piodutlioii nid laise 
the standaids ol living md U isuh .ind tidlnu ol all agileultuiisls, as well 
as just and piogiessivt mutual uJations .is between dilleieiit sttdons and 
stability of ilien lights anti lesponsibilities .uul an assuiant( that the 
mieiests among ihemstives and lo kel assuied ol a niinimum lange ol 
society as a wlioie, and the Slate, would deal with them lauly and jdace 
them on i pn with .ill otlui s(( lions ol sotiely 

S I AlilLlSAl ION Oh \(xRlClJLl IIRAI PRKd S 

VVt alt gl.id to Siiy that wt aie in geneial agieemem witli the majoritv 
ujioit on the stabilisation ol agiuultuial pntes, and tiop ,intl cattle 
insuiance Until and unless the State i.»kcs up the lesponsihility of main¬ 
taining igntukuial piiees it a itmunerative level, so as to e n.ible both 
eultivatois .inel woikeis to adiieee a eleetnt sl.indaid ol li\ing, it would 
not be possible loi us to exjieet .igiicultine anti .igiicultinisls to make a 
satisl.ie toi V and piogussive (oiuiibiUion to t)ui national mee>ine uid well- 
be Jiig 

rhereloie it is the elniv ol the State to fix langes oi uuninimn and 
maxnmmi anti lau pi ices with the help o[ det.iikd and seuiitilic studies* 
ol tost ol eiikivation and stanelaid of living to be made fiom time to lime 
To maintain such puces, it would be neecssary tor the State to utilise all 
the available waiehouses, go downs and giaiiaiics of dittctciit types 
possessed by the peasants themselves. Co-operative Societies, Ranks and 
Govei nine lit, and .dso develop and execute a ten-ycai piogiainmc of cons- 
tniction e)l licensed w'arehouses and lailway elevators at all important 
lailvvay stations It might also be necessary to develop a separate State 
AgneiihuiaJ Ciedit oiganisation such as the Ameiiean Commodity Credit 
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Corporation Such an organisation would be usclul in pioviding tlv 
minimum degree of stability m the price langcs of agiitultuial commo 
dities 

Jn this connection we ^vould like the State to keep in touch with 
the various schemes ot price stabilisation obtaining m U S A and Canada 
Scandinavian countries, Australia and New Zealand and othci countries, 
and in particulai, to study ihc woiking oi Paiity and Puce Suppoit 
Schemes of U S/V. and the pioposed Brainian Scheme ot guaranieeing a 
minimum prict to agricultuial commoditus while allowing the nuiikct to 
settle Us own puce above it 

CROP VND ( ATTLL INSURANCE 

Siuh a (.ojpoiation as Commodity Cudii Coipoiation would and 
<ould derive much stiength il and when Ciop Insuiance comes to Ik 
organised, especially when the Jnsuianre piemuim comes to be collected 
rn tcims ot staple and non perishable commodities It is high tunc loi 
oin (rovernnunt to iccognise that to organise (aop and Cattle Insuranee 
IS as urgent and essentud a duty ot the State' as the provision of social 
security to industrial labour We do, liowevei, realise the usks involved in 
a large scale ciop and cattle insurance \Vc, thcreloic, lecommcnd thai 
a large number ot pilot schemes ot Crop and ( atrle Insiiianec should b< 
started in all tire provinces, starting with ccilain staple (oininodiUcs and 
certain types ot cattle on some such lines as aic indicated in the lepoit 
ot Dr Natalajan. Economic Adviser to Afadnis Cnoveimnent ni his scheme 
on “Oop Insuiance loi the Piovmcc of Madias” 

GRAJN BANKS OR CCC 6 (.RAIN STORES 

Frequent visitations ot tamine in different areas due to pests and rust 
and iailuie of laias m eeitam paits and visitation of floods in othci parts 
and the consequent failure ot ciops, are a special feature ot oui country 
Iherefore it is necessary to develop the oiganisatioii ot Giain Banks oi 
their equivalent Cram Stores in almost all aieas which are special!) 
vulnerable to these vicissitudes Such an organisation would become 
much easier ot achievement if the Commodity Credit Coipoiatioii 
(CCC) and its nation-wide net woik ot warehouses and the sticams ot 
grain flowing into them horn the Ciop Insuiance piemiums—all lome to 
be organised m a co-oidinated national plan of agncultural inoduetion 
and development Such a nationwide net-work oE Cram Stores would 
automatically become the Cram Banks which can be drawn upon m times 
of scarcity and tamine, tor the relief of tamme-aifccted aieas and then 
peoples 

AGRICULTURAL IMPROVEMENTS 

(fl) We are generally in agreement with the majority m regard to 
the various improvements suggested 
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{b) W( arc (onvniced that agricultural development is basic and 
first pre requisite toi the industrial, commercial and other development of 
the countjy llicrcfoic, top piioritv should be given in the allotment of 
all available nation resources and capital goods and “KNOW HOW" for 
the development ol agiicultuial and the associated industries, and such 
othei industnes which wwild directly minister to the development of 
4jgrieuJturc 

(r) Balmued Regional Development of Inigation and Flood 
(control Scheine It is bad economy to overdevelop irngational and flood 
control laciluies in any area and to tiust to the ability of modern trans- 
poit facilities to provide food-stidls at famine prices to famine-striken 
areas whose nligation needs arc being neglected It serves both strategic 
puiposes and uniloim development ol counti^ to develop and pursue 
regionally balamed scheme ol iiiigational and Hood control projects in 
tveiy period ol H to 5 yeais so that eveiy legion within the sub-continent 
ol India can come to have, within its easy reacli, increasing areas of irri¬ 
gated lands and then assured annual harvests ol lood eiops 

(d) But we wish to lay stress upon the need foi a co-ordinated and 
practicable plan ol niigation anti Hood control so that evei^ available 
drop ol watei is put to the maximum irrgational use and every 
thop ol unwanted watei is diaincd away As it is, too large an area of 
(ultivable and tultivaltd land is exposed to the vagaiics ol monsoons 
(^ne ol the best ways by which secuie trop-yields and peasant security can 
i)C ensured is by intleasing the total area under iiligation 

(e) We ail also anxious that the distiibution of water under irriga¬ 
tion schemes .is between diHeient aicas and groups of peasants and its 
utilisation, should bi subjected to the democratic control of Irrigation 
Panch.ayats oi Village Panchayats as the case may be, so that irrigation 
department could be expected to clischaige its functions of distribution 
of watei moie honestly, justly and efficiently 

(/) So iai the problem of river and tank conservancy has not been 
tackled satisfactonly Large areas of valuable lands, both irrigated and 
unirrigatcd aie bcnia lost by w^ayw^ard flow of nvei watei This has to 
be tackled in gently 

4(rRICULTURAL LABOUR 
ORGANISATION 

We agree with the majoiity that agricultural labour might be 
oiganised separately born the cultivators’ organisation The Conference 
ol Presidents and Secretaries of Provincial Congress Committees has also 
made such recommendation 

Now that more and more statutory lesponsibilities are coming to be 
placed upon the cultivatois and agricultural workeis by such labour legis¬ 
lation as Minimum Wages Act and Social Insurance Act, the State should 
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give every possible encouragement to tliese two gioups ol agiicultuusts to 
organise themselves into their lespective Kisan Congiess and Khct 
Mazdoor Congress 

FUNDS FOR yVGRKdJLi IJRIS IS (KIS \N AND KlILT MA/DOOR) 
ORGANISATIONS 

Just as in England, trade unions arc empowered to (ollcct the trade 
Union dues and political alhliation lees iioin siuli of then nu mbcis .is 
are willing to make such contubutioii thiougli ihe medium ol cmploycis 
and in ceitain piovmccs ol Canada, special ligislatioii cmpowcis the 
farmers' organisations to collect then dues from then meinbeis as a pait 
of the tax payable by the faimcis to Govcinmciit, also should our Pro¬ 
vincial Governments pass special legislation to enable iiid cmpowci our 
cidtivatois and agricultuial laboiu organisations to get then membciship 
fees collected thiough the usual land levenuc collection agency, just as 
local cesses aic being collected If this minimum encouiagcmcnt is given 
to these oiganisations, the organisational sticngth and discipline of tulti- 
vators and agricultural labour will rapidly grow and then oiganisations 
will then be in a strong position to co-opeiate with the State in its crop 
planning, crop insurance, price sup[)oits and othci poheus and agucul 
tural development Such oiganisations, if piovided with adequate funds 
in this rnannei, would be able lo possess competent, educated and lespon 
siblc leadcislup wdio could be expected to man and run tJie* vauoiis to 
ojKratives whose lajiid development w^c aic advocating 

TRE\T AGRICULTURE AS BASIC. PUBLIC UTILl I Y NO 1 

VVe realise that theie aie issues like WMgts and houis ol labour and 
dhciency of work over wdiich thcic may be dilleiences in the interests and 
experiences and opinions of cultivatois and agiicultural kibour These 
dilfcicnees may and do lead sometimes to conflicts But it is the duty 
of die Society and State to take eveiy possible step to minimise such 
differences m their mutual interests and eliminate the need for any such 
open conflicts As everyone knows, ignculture and especially production 
of crops ministering to food and doth, is of paiamount and basic im¬ 
portance to the very existence of social life and theielore every effort 
should be made by Society and State to prevent any cessation of work 
either by cultivators oi by woikcis m such agiicultural operations Strikes 
or lock-outs in agriculture cannot and ought not to be envisaged by the 
State with any sense of .ndilference just as it might do in the case of indus¬ 
tries because, while such violent and sudden cessations of work in 
industries may not and do not cause any incalculable oi disproportionate 
damage to the society, lock-outs and strikes in agiicultuic, even for a few 
days or weeks during such special key agricultuial seasons as ploughing 
or sowing or transplantation or reaping and harvesting, are likely to cause 
incalculable and irrepaiable national loss of valuable crops—once the 
season of good rain fah or propitious sunshine is lost-needed for food 
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ind dothini*—the tuo b.’su netds ot society It is the inipeiativc duty of 
State to so icorganise the social and economic relations between culti¬ 
vators and agiiciiltural uoikeis as to make it unneccssaiy for either of 
them to contemplate with ary sense of social justice, any icsort to lock 
outs or strikes and to proceed to assiiic cultivators, rcnuineiativc prices 
I nil woikcrs decciu uagos II inspitc ol those precautions either lock-outs 
or stiikes come to be oiganiscd, it should be the duty ot the State to take 
necessaiy prceautionaiy steps to ensine the continued .igiicultural opera 
lions in the countiysidc 

llOUSL SITLS AND BACKYARDS f^OR LABOUR 

Regaiding the Paiineyals in tlu distiiet of lanjore m the Province 
ol i\fadias, wc ague \\ith oiii colleagues that the condition of this class of 
.igiicultuial woikcis leqnius iininediate ainclioiaiion paiticularly in the 
inattci ol giani c^l house sites and liejuidation ot heieditaiy debts The 
Panneyals au turn seivams pennantnt oi re'inporary, and not tenants 
They au paid daily waecs in giaiii oi in money and in addition receive 
innual percjuisites and {)onuses They au illowed sites foi then houses 
by the landlord as also iiatkvauls, extending to i acie ol single oi 
double Clop land as tlu ease may be, the pioduce iiom which is not shared 
l)y the landlord l)iil llu land uvenue toi which is paid by the lattei 
The Jiumediate need ot tlie PaniicvaJs is tin giant ol house sites as they 
have to be vacated the moment the Panneyals cease to uenk for the 
mirasdai This usults iii guat insecurity and impedes liecdoin of laboui 
contract Most of these Panneyals art Hanjans and aie very poor 

We therefore rtconimtnd that i^heit the Panneyals and other agricul 
luraf workers sinui.nly sitnaiecl have been enjoying house sites and back 
yards continuously toi .i peiiod ot 12 yeais, these house sites and back 
yards should be assigned lo them peimanently and subject to the usual 
payment ot tax to Govcinmeiit and the jiatta he transieneci in their 
names Suitable legislation should be pa'^sed in this legarcl 

Wheie such house sites aie not available and where Panneyals and 
such others have not be^n in occupation continuously foi 12 years the 
State and the landlord should together bear the burden of providing 
suitable house sites for dicm euher by assigning purambokes oi by acquir¬ 
ing private lands 

This together with die implementation ol the Minimum Wages Act 
and Social Insurance Act and the Rural Housing programme envisaged by 
the majority, will, wc trust, go a loiuj way to raise their status and improve 
then economic conditions 

Wc arc sorry we aic unable to offer any observations upon the 
statistical information provided cy ihe majority report in their para¬ 
graphs 84 to 91 as we have not been able to study them in sufficient 
detail 
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\Vc nic ccitjinly in lavour ol the tally Iniplementation ol Mininniin 
Wages Act of 1948 (Paragraph 92) We e‘nclors( the' m»]ority vk'w th^t 
IVfiTiiniiiin Wages to agneultural lalioiiui should depend on the fulfil 
inent by agncultiiial laboin stand nd ol nunnnuni clhcieiuv laid down 
by the Wtiges Hond, ijiovided iabom is given piopcr laciluits ol work 

Wt also wish to endorse the follow^ing obsenations ol the majority 
in legaul to the nee el toi suj)poiling agucultuial puces “As payment 
ol minimum usages would be an clement of tost ol pioducuon, puces of 
agncultiual products should bt fixed tliat the average unit oi igu- 
tultuial pioduction urn'ci oui •^(heme can beai this chaige without 
inclining any loss” 

IC.ONOMIC HOLDlNf 

Wc lu also in lavoui ol piestiiljing an economic holding and in 
crcising the mimbei ol holdings which aic cithci economic oi biggei 
than ccononiH holding, so that more and inoic peasants can come tc 
have full employment lor themselves and their famihes, without having 
to depend upon any subsicliaiy souree ol employment and maximum 
prcHhiction pei acre and pel head Cecn be achieved 

But in order to arrive at the extent of economic holding it is neces¬ 
sary to take into account the following mam considerations 

(i) It must be capable ol giving maximuni yields pci acre or 

pci person or both 

(ii) It must piovide full employmciii to a family of noimal si/e 
(ill) It must alford a reason<iblc standard of living 

(iv) ft has to ])rovidc for othei relevant factors pecailiai to the 
agraiian economy ol the region 

It is unnecessary, as the other members suggest, to make the extent 
ol an (conomu holding depend upon the nuiintenanee ol oi work tor a 
pan ol bullocks, becau^^b in the neai future, bullock powei need not be 
maintained by each peasant and car be hired horn Co-opeiative Society 
and tiactoi-powei also may come to be available from Caj-opciative 
Societies 

rfiis IS not the trac for laying (Unvn any pi}nappes fo) the fixation 
of the size of an economic holding 

The extent of such a holding cannot be fixed permanently or uni¬ 
formly lor all areas, since it is dependent upon the fertility of the soil, 
extent ol rainfall, iirigation and drainage facilities available, quality or 
quantity of manures and seeds and the nature of crop planning and 
other conditions of agraiian econoriy made possible by the State More¬ 
over, the Land Commission that is being proposed has to conduct detaileci 
and scientific enquiries into costs of production and cost of living Such 
enquiries should comprehend the capital needs of agriculture such as 
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cattle, implements, machiiiei'y and othci investments and depieciatiou and 
interest charges thereon, contiibiition ol lamdy labour and supervision 
charges, provision for failure of ciops due to vicissitudes ol season, pests 
cte Similarly in determniing tin' cost of living the lamily budgets ol the 
lyot should provide education oi his childun, medieal assistance, 
leisure and other clcment.iry needs ol peasants lile md also otherwise, 
leaving scope loi the development ol his jjcisonajity 

We aic not in lavoiir ol making any distinction Intwicu liasu and 
smaller holdings and a>suming that the lattci aic incapable oi economic 
exploitation Even as oui other codeagiics have lecognised, the piacc ol 
smaller holdings in om agrarian cionomy should be viewed not ineiely 
fiom then hnancial returns but also liom the sociological angle The 
millions ol peasants who own only sm.iller holdings and who have no 
othci principal somee ol living ought to be consideied as deserving evei^ 
possible State eneoinag^iiient in oidei to supplement the ejuantum of 
employment and ceonoi ne i(tuin tlie^ cm get liom their holdings and 
should not be loued into any (;iliei social dispensation, vvhieh will 
deprive them ol even dieir present digiee ol economic competence and 
lieeclorii, «ansing lioin their holdings and then capacity to afford some 
ejuantum ol seeiuc cmj)Io)ment nul income 

All the aigumcnts that art bung advanced ni favoiii ol encouraging 
the jjcasants owning holdings b^'lovN the si/e of economic holdings but 
above that ol basic holding arc ecjually valid for the sub-basic holdings 
Anyhow, subsidiaiy emplovment is needed to enable a jreasarU of holdings 
of (ithii si/e to have \ minimum .imount ol employment and standard ol 
living 

We must abo remember that the extent ot economic holding cannot 
be pcimanently fixed oi pi escribed and that it can only be a fluid con¬ 
ception and Its exact extent at any moment or in any year depends upon 
the prevailing conditions-economic and social, that is, the economic 
holding can only be visualised a*! within a range 

MAXIMUM HOLDING 

Wc aie in favour of attempting to pieseiibe maximum holding oi 
rather a range of maximum holdings "1 he need foi such «i procedure' 
arises from the pressure ot peasant masses for some land to be owned and 
cultivated, although tae cultivation ol holdings above the maximum 
extents may often piove to be mote ccc^nomical We are at the same time 
conscious of the dangci of not givmg sufficient scope, as is available in 
other industries and other walks of life, for really brilliant, capable and 
experienced agnnilturists, bv narrowing down the maximum extent of 
land that they can cultivate Since however, such enterprising people, 
can come to be emplovcd in the Co-operatives, whose rapid development 
we all of us contemplate, we arc prepared to take the risk It is only 
fair to the millions ot peasants who have the necessary initiative, abilities 
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and enterprise, to permit them to continue to possess and cultivate, with 
or without hired labour, sufficiently large holdings as are capable of giving 
full scope for the development jnd display of their capacity for leader¬ 
ship and organisation and thus m ikc the best contribution to the total 
national wealth and social well-being 

The range of such extents o' maximum holding also vanes from 
region to region, just as the range of economic holding also varies We 
are thcicfore unable to agree with our colleagues in dogmatically pre¬ 
scribing that the maximum should not be more than thiec times the eco¬ 
nomic holding What multiple of economic holding the maximum 
holding should be, will have to 1 c decided in the light of the findings of 
the committees to be constituted to fix the income ceilings in the other 
sectors of economic life, as economic and social justice demands a parity 
between vanous incomes According to report of the Economic Pro¬ 
gramme Committee of Congress, the maximum income per month should 
not be more than Rs 4,000, i c, 10 times as much as the minimum 
income One would naturally be inclined to demand that the same pro¬ 
portion should hold in agriculture also But having considered how 
impossible of achievement and justification in the existing social condi¬ 
tions of the world such a maximum lange of income is, we are of the 
opinion that it should be leconsidered and jilaccd at twenty times the 
minimum income But in view ol the special disability of agriculture in 
that the total extent of cultivable land is limited in any period of time 
while the demand for iTiore land is e\er so insistent, we are prepared to 
suggest that the maximum in this regard may be fixed at not moie than 
ten and not less than five times the economic holding, without anyway 
minimising the justness and force of our demand for parity treatment 
to be meted out by society and State between agriculture and other avoca¬ 
tions of life In other words, ultimately the fixation of maximum ranges in 
agriculture will largely depend on, and will have to follow the fixation 
of maximum in other scctois of economic life 

CO-OPERATIVE FARMING (Paragraphs 19 8c 47 of the Report) 

We also favour the State and public giving every possible encourage¬ 
ment to the development of Co-operative organisations among our 
peasants But we are unable to agree to making the actual cultiva¬ 
tion of land a cooperative process thiough compulsion, as is being 
suggested We feel that if we weie to have a multiple co-operative society 
in every village capable of advancing necessary credit at low rates of 
interests, hiring out the seraces cl cattle and implements and supplying 
manures and seed' at no profits, there need be no limit to the smallness 
of holding of any cultivator in order to make him an effective co operator 
and enable him to derive the maximum benefit from co-operative 
organisation 

13 
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Any compulsion upon pcasatiLs can come to be justified only when 
the overwhelming majonty cf them agree upon the inevitability and uti¬ 
lity and also uigency It can be ‘^iicccssful only when those in authority 
who have to exercise it have the confidence of all the peasants conceined 
and are conscientious democrats and are prepared to show the greatest 
degree of patience and affection towards the peasants who have to be 
persuasively compelled to adopt the decided course of action As things 
are in India, it is practically impossible either to discovei oi to develop 
such a huge band of dcmocratic-minded administratois as would be 
needed, if compulsory co-operative farming, as is proposed by our 
colleagues, were to be adopted as State policy On the other hand, 
we are all in favour of Co-operatne Better Farming because it has been 
proved to be an unqualified success in all the Scandinavian countries 
and also m Canada and USA It w^ould also reduce enormously the cost 
to our peasants of credit and of marketing agricultural produce and 
supplying various producei's’ goods such as manures, cattle services, 
machinery, seeds, implements, fuel and also consumers* goods such as 
cloth, oil etc, needed by peasants Such Co-operative Farming would 
provide farmers with all the advantages of capitalistic farming, better 
organisation and standaidisation Morcovci, wide spread propaganda ha^ 
been carried on in its favoui fui several decades among our peasants 

Therefore, wc recoinmf^pd to our Government to take the nsk of 
making Co-operative Bcttei Farming compulsoiy upon all farmers, pro¬ 
vided 75 per cent of them in my area or region vote in favoui of it 

We are in favour of obliging all the faimcis in particular regions to 
go into Co-operative Better Farming as a matter of experiment so that if 
such compulsory Coo[>erative Better Farming wcie to piove most 
acceptable, demonatic and successful, such compulsion might be resorted 
to in othei areas also 

Wc arc sorry to nonce that oui colleagues suggest coercion as an 
ordinary means and not as an cxtiaordinary one for the development of 
boih coopeialivc joint ^aiming and (o-operative better farming in the 
light of the unsuccessful and unsatisfactoiy working of demonacy in our 
existing co-opeiativc societies especially among farmeis, the prevalence of 
factions, and particulaily in administration and the paucity of public 
spirited, educated and competent peasants with adequate leisure to head 
the Coopciativc socictic. and duect their activity and contiol their per¬ 
manent scivants We ^cel tha. we can progress towards the slower 
process of experimentation, tiial 'xnd erioi and adjustment of the work¬ 
ing of eoopeiatives in ihe I ght of the experience to the actual need and 
capabilities of our peasants 

Therefore our Government should not be in a haste to don the 
weapon of compulsion as readily as is being suggested by our colleagues 

We are, however, hopeful that m the not distant future it might 
become possible for all pca«^'^nts m most parts of the country to accept 
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cc>op>orative better farr-'ine as a iiniv^^rsal feature of our agiiculture and 
welcome compulsion not as a punishment or an imposition, but as a 
convenience 

Wc do recommend th?t oui Government lands—those already culti¬ 
vated and also those which are to be brought under cultivation and also 
lands belonging to landlords on which no peasants have yet been settled,— 
Co-operative Joint Farming can be compulsorily organised This would 
satisfy the landhunger of some of oui agricultural workers who should form 
the major portion of the membership of sucli co operative farming 

We specially recommend to Government the paragraphs 23, 2i and 
25 of the Report and suggest that the whole pattern of agrarian economy 
that IS being suggested by our colleagues and ourselves should be treated 
as a continuing piocess of evolution from a landless peasantry to cultivat 
ing landholders, from peasants who are at the mercy of middlemen, 
merchants and money-lenders to peasants who serve themselves and their 
agriculture through Co-operative Better Fanning, from individualist 
cultivation to co-operative, from waste lands and lands going to waste 
to all lands being usefully and intensively cultivated Therefore every 
Provincial Government has to develop its own periodical plans in the 
vanous directions m order to achieve “only by experimentation" the type 
of farming which should be the ruling pattern of the agrarian reform 
of the country during the next 25 years 

At the same time, it is most essential that the co-operatives should be 
exf>ected to prove themselves to be efficient and successful business concerns 
capable of maximising the opportunities available for such of the peasants 
as would join them for developing their initiative, enterprise, collective 
as well as individual freedom and the whole of their personality All that 
the State can be expected to do is to create favourable conditions for their 
success and not to turn a co-operative into a coercive agency 


MECHANICS OF AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERA I IVES 

We have already stated that wc aie not m favoui ol promoting 
Co-operative Joint Farming thiough compulsion and that we aie gcneially 
m favour of the State and public giving evciy possible encouragement 
to Agricultural Co-operatives It is oui firm belief that the future 
progress and prosperity of our peasantry will mostly depend upon the 
degree of success achieved m our attempts to persuade our peasants to 
join Agricultural Co-operatives whethci (hey be Joint Co operative Farms, 
Better-Farming Co-operative Societies or Multi-purposes Co-operatives 
But since it is a difficult and prolonged process to persuade the majority 
of our peasants to join the co-operatives to make them a success it is 
necessary to examine the mechanics of Agricultural Co-operatives to make 
the Co-operative Societies a success in the shortest possible period 
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Wc die m favour of the main principles underlying^ what is called 
by the Cooperative Planning Committee “the Cooperative Tenant Farm¬ 
ing' which IS refentd to by the Rcpoit in paiagiaph 48 and which 
IS rejected by them We wish to eall this new type of co-operative as 
“The Cooperative Crop Planning and Jicticr Farming Society" to convey 
better our conception ol the society According to us the members who 
join It would continue to own their lands But they would be willing 
to implement the ciop plan decided upon by their society, treating 
the total extent of their land as one whole bloc ^nd settling the aieas to 
be placed under chlTcrent crops in accoulince with suilabilitv of each field 
for a particular crop or crops so that the best possible use of every field 
within the total holding of the cooperative can be achieved 

Secondly, the members would be free to settle the mannci in wdiich 
they cultivate their own lands, but only m accc^rdancc with the crop 
plan of the society and thus enjoy free scope for the growth and display 
of their individual initiative and personality 

The society will also be prepared to maintain and provide services 
of cattle, better seed and manures, implements, grain stores, hay and straw 
and other cattle feed and eicdit and also the maiketing of peasants’ 
produce and supply of consumers' goods Thus the Co-operative Society 
would be perlonning three functions, namely. Crop Planning, bettei 
farming, marketing and supplying 

Such a society would be performing functions which would be midway 
between Co-operative Tenant Fanning and Co-operative Joint Farming 
which aie discussed at length by thv. Report and out of which the latter 
IS favoured We feel that this type of Agricultural Co operatives would 
be most suited lo the present psychology of peasants, the ability and 
equipment of then Provincial Covernrnenls and the general social environ¬ 
ment of oui country Wc are theiclorc anxious that the Provincial 
Governments and the Central Government should give every possible 
encouragement to the formation of Co-operative Crop Planning and Better 
Farming Societies and see that they are enabled to embrace as large a 
portion of protected tenants as possible within the next 10 years 

The membeis of such a society should be encouraged to give preference 
to each other in the matter of their labour and other services so that 
peasants, with too small holdings, who will have large surpluses of their 
own laboui, can be given preference by the other members of the society 
whenever they need the help of outside labour and similarly those workers 
also will prefer to woik for the bigger cultivation among their members 
to hiring out their services to outsiders Through this co-operative exchange 
of their labour according to the rates ol wages and other conditions of 
work fixed by their own society, it would be possible for them to eliminate 
all elements of exploitation and develop a family feeling and mutual 
help among themselves 
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The same society may also attempt to develop some cottage industry, 
especially those connected with agrieultuie m order to provide more and 
more work resulting in higher income and standard of living by utilising 
their time when it is not needed by their agricultural opeiations 

We are unable to join our colleagues in then impatience to 
oiganise Cooperative Joint Fauns in which evciy faimmg operation is 
to be earned on co-operatively We have not yet had even a few success¬ 
ful attempts made in Co-opeiativc farming We havi yet to cxj^einnciii 
with and make a success of multi-purposes ^oopclall^( societies and 
Co-operative Ciop Planning and Better Faiming So( ictus Therefore it 
IS too premature to expect oui co-operative sock ties and public workers 
among peasants and Governments to venture to accept the principles of 
compulsion and complete negation ot individual fainung even on a 
portion of the holdings of a member, the uiu onditional and complete 
polling of all lands and even most of the agricultural stock oE peasant 
members into the resources of the soiicty and make experiments with 
such Joint Farming on such a large scale as is contemplated by the majority 
Therefore, we wish to lay much gi eater stress on the importance of 
developing Co-opeiativc Crop Planning and Better 1*aiming Societies 
while the majoiity do not favour it Wc are veiy anxious that Provincial 
Governments should expend their icsouices to large extent upon 
Crop Planning and Rcttei Fainimg while the majority arc not keen about 
it It IS tor the Piovincial Governments to make choice oL oui respective 
recommendations Wc are, however, convinced that the great majority 
of our peasants would favour oiu recommendation and that u would 
therefore be much easier for Provincial Governments to make rapid 
progress in the development of eoopciativc societies among peasants on 
tlie lines suggested by us (para 49) 

Dealing with one oi two details oL the intcinal organisation of the 
proposed Cooj^eiative Joint iMiming, wc wash to state that it is not right 
to prevent a peisant Irom resigning ftoj/i sudi a socitiy and i)i)in xinlh- 
drawing hn lands a?2d his entile etc , fioui the fmin, if he finds that the 
rnanaoerneni of the society is too autocratic or inefficient F\ety menrber 
should be permitted to wUhdiaw tioin siu h a society at any time altei the 
first two years afici giving one ciop season's notice Such a privilege 
should only help more and more peasants to agree to share in the experi¬ 
ments of the Cooperative Joint Fanning, since they should feci that the 
risks involved should not be too great (Para 50) 

Similarly it is WTong, as is suggested by the Repoit to stipulate the 
condition that the landlord of the protecteef tenant should be prevented 
from terminating the tenancy withdrawing land from the farm because 
only when the land owners are assured ol their right to withdraw their 
lands from the farm by terminating the tenancy that moic and more 
of them can be expected to encourage their tenant to join the Co operative 
Joint Farm (Para 49) 
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It IS a mistake to suggest, as the Report does, that the payment 
of rents agreed upon by the protected tenants ‘‘should not be the concern 
of Co-operative Joint Farm*' The moment a protected tenant is of one 
such farm, it becomes the duty of the farm to take ovei that responsibility 
to the concerned land-owner (Para 52) 

Concerning the State assistance to co-operative societies, we have 
already stated that we are in favour of giving all-out State assistance 
But we cannot agree with the Report that there should be any discrimi¬ 
nation in favour i»f the co-opeiative societies to the positive detriracni 
of independent peasants, especially in the distribution of canal and tank 
waters and the monopoly supply of better seeds, manures and implcraenLs 
at cheap rate, because such procedure would perjx?trate serious injustice 
and create strong prejudice against the Co-operative Movement (Para 53) 

CONDITIONS OF SUCCESS 

Among the conditions leading to success of Agricultural Co-operatives, 
not only of joint Faiming type but also Co-operative Crop Planning and 
Better Farming, multi purpose co-operatues, wc are obliged to enumcratt 
two additional items i e democratic organisation and lunning of co-opera- 
tivcs along healthy and really co-operative traditions of democracy, and 
the training and maintenance of a growing band of peasant intellectuals 
who would lorm an efficient, experienced and democratic-minded co¬ 
operative administrative service in addition to the font conditions 
indicated by the Report, le, wise leadeiship, equitable distiibution of 
products, cnj)acity for sacrifice and service and maintenance of individual 
interests (Para 54) 

We cannot agiec with the majority m clem.Hiding that every farmci 
who joins a Cooperative Joint Farm should pool into it the whole of his 
holding because, in India, a peasant’s holding is geneially found not in 
one field but in a uumber of fragments oi fields and it is quite possible 
that some of the fields arc too far removed fioin the area of land included 
m a Coopciaiive Joint Farm Moreover, the ma|outy has itself agreed 
that “good results may be achieved if the faimeis are allowed to have 
some homestead lands where they can raise then kitchen gaidcn, vegetables 
and some pcisonal requirements like tobacco, pepper and other things" 
If It IS reincmbciecl that a good percentage of the smallholders possess 
only as much as a homestead land, it becomes clear that all of them need 
not be coerced to come into the Co-operative Joint Farm and can be 
allowed to cany on their own individual farming even within the four 
corners of the lecommendations of the Repoit (Para 54) 

So much propaganda has been earned on in favour of multi-puiposc 
co-operative societies for such a long time that we are also inclined to 
favour It as the Report does (Para 56) 

When our experience of the various ruial co-operative societies, eadh 
devoted only to single purpose, has been far from satisfactory, we are 
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obliged to be hesitant whcthei the multi-purposes co-operative society will 
promote democratic traditions and efficient and equitable distribution of 
credit, manures, seeds, consumers’ goods and also provide marketing with¬ 
out giving loom to nepotism and oppression The Repox4: also 
observes that “we have found in the course of our touis, that the multi¬ 
purposes co-operatives in many places arc the instruments for the domi¬ 
nation of illiterate peasants by a handful of better equipped and better 
placed agriculturists” and that ”thc meeting of a multi-purposes society 
f>eeomes a babel of tongues which gives an opportunity to the more 
substantial section of the village m pushing th( ir own interests” (Para 57) 

Therefore it may be as well that there should h( a mimber of single 
purpose co-operatives in every village oi group of villages to control each 
other, to provide rcpiescntation for diffeient sections of agncultunsts and 
give scope foi diilerent gioups ol educated and publu-spirited peasants 
whom It may not be (onvenieiiL to aeeonunodate and utilise in the single 
multi pin poses (o-optiaiivt sfKUiv (Pam 57) VVe aie also m favour 
of large numbei of experiments being made with the working of multi¬ 
purpose co-operative societies 

PEASANTS’ PROPRIETARY RIGHTS OVER LAND; 

From the eailiest times peasant’s claims for pioprietoiship and culti¬ 
vation rights have been recognised in India Anyone who studies the 
inscriptions of Choln, Chtra, Pandya tunes, would be able to attest to 
this fact* It IS also equally true that Village Paruliayats enjoyed ceitain 
over-all rights ovei the land-owning peasants The distinction between 
owncrshqj lights and cultivation rights was also being made in the eaily 
times According to Manu, if a man having no pioperty in land sows 
his seed on anotliei man s soil, the latter takes the crop which may spring 
up If the seed is carried by water oi wind, and germinates there, the 
crop belongs to the ov\nci oi the field If no agreement has been made 
between the owner of tht field and the owner of the seed, the bcncht 
goes to the owner of the field But if by a special contract land is made 
over to another foi sowing, the ownei of the seed and the owner of the 
soil are both considered as sharers of the crop Landowners, whethei small 
or big, had the right to sell or bequeath their lands, but only to such 
people as were not considered to be “Giama Diohi”—enemies of villages 
by the Village Panchayat Even kings could not elaiin any ownership 
over the lands in the possession of peasants and they had theiefore to 
pay the puichase puce before they could take possession oi any land 
(ryoti land), and donate it to a local temple or a Pandit oi anyone else 
The Village Panchayat, on the other hand, uscil to have the right of 
proprietorship over certain cultivable lands and all the unoccupied and 
uncultivated lands, forests, jiathways, burial grounds, threshing floors, 

♦See South Indian inscriptions, Vols 1, 2, 3, Government of Madras Cholas by 
K A Nilakantha Sastry, the Pallavas by Dr Minaksbi 
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tanks, tankbeds and tank-bunds, rivers and rivulets and such other 
communal piopeity They had the right to let any peasant into the 
occupation and utilisation of any portion of such lands either freely or 
on payment of a fee, but once a peasant is thus admitted into occupation 
and is allowed to bring it under cultivation and impiove it, which could 
therefore be sold, bequeathed, mortgaged or inherited by the concerned 
peasant and his successor 

We would like the above brief observations to be kept in mind in 
judging the propriety and practicability of the scheme of rights in Iand& 
which the Report and we aie placing before the public for consideration 

We agicc with the Report that peasants whose proprietary right 
over land is admitted should hold then land as a Tiust fiom the com¬ 
munity and for making the best use of it Wc aic not prcpaied, however,, 
to restrict their rights only to “permanent and heritable right in cultivation 
of land'' (Para 32) 

We agree with the Report tint “it has been found by experience 
that unless the land is owned by tiller, his incentive to production does 
not reach the optimum point" (para 33) and also that “it would 
be sheci injustice to maintain a class m agncultuic whose piiinaiy occupa¬ 
tion IS non-agncultural" Therefore we aic in favoiu of endorsing the 
right of ownership and cultivation foi the inaxinuim numbei of cultivators 
and preventing as far as possible the divorce between owneiship and 
cultivation of land At the same time, wc do leeognisc the need, as the 
Report does, to allow certain categories of owncis, such as the disabled, 
orphans, widows, minois and icligious oi charitable endowments to lease 
out their lands subject to certain well-defined statutory jucscnption of 
rents 


CHARITABLE AND RELIGIOUS INS lllUl IONS 

We are awaie of the sciwices lendcicd b) the iiuniLious icligions 
and char liable institutions out of the income of lands endowed to ihe 
cause of culture, icligion, education and human piogicss Considering 
the fact that these institutions stand altogetlui, on a diPFeieiu footing 
the ceiling to land holding and the principle that no non-cultivatoi should 
own any interest m land should not be applied to lands belonging to 
and owned by these institutions, and to all such institutions like li lists 
for the conduct of schools, oiphanagcs, hospitals, etc, w^hich now exist 
or which may come into existence hereafter 

There aie three types of interest owncct liy these institutions, parti- 
lularly in South India 

(1) Melvaram rights, rights to collect the icnt horn the tenant 
cultivators, akin to zamindan rights 
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(2) Melvaram and Kudivaram rights, the land, including the 
cultivation rights, belongs to the institutions akm to the 
ryotwari rights 

and (3) Minor mams, the land including the cultivation rights belongs 
to the institutions or to individuals for the services connected 
with such institutions, subject to payment of a quit rent 

In lespect of the fiist categoiy, where the institutions owns the 
melvaram rights only, the State may take over the rights and pay to the 
institution the income therefrom annually in cash and kind, and such 
payments should be a charge on the revenues of the State In respect 
of categories (2) and (3), the rights of the institution to cultivate should 
not be disturbed When such lands are cultivated by the tenants, it 
should not be open to any such tenants to claim the occupancy right in 
such lands This is on the analogy of tenants holding lands belonging 
to a minor, widow or disabled person, whose status has been defined else¬ 
where in the Report The institution or the individual, as the case may 
be, must, under such circumstances, be taken to be under a disability to 
niltivate the land personally 

In case, however, this course is not foi any reason acceptable, the rights 
of the institutions oi trusts in such lands may be taken ovci by the State 
and the institutions paid m giain and cash the annual income which 
they have been receiving hitherto, such payment shall be a charge on the 
revenues of the State 


PAYMLN I OF COMPENSATION (Paiagiaphs 15 and 18 ol the Report): 

In considering the payment ot compensation to peasants foi the 
acquisition of their lands by the Land Commission oi anyone else, it is 
necessary to keep in mind the nature of the rights that the present owners 
fxisscss ovei then lands ft is as well to remember that in all the lyotwan 
areas, peasants possess both the ownership and cultivation lights and 
their credit-worthiness is today being assessed on the basis ol these two 
sets of rights and indeed, every peasant has till now been ploughing back 
most of his savings in his land m order to improve Us quality, physical 
properties such as irrigation and diainage facilities. Us agricultural equip¬ 
ment and improvement in the veiy size of the field oi holding This 
process ot improvement and investment of capital, laboui and enterprise 
has been going on for generations His holding is his main, if not the 
only, means of his employment, economic freedom and living Moreover, 
m his view, his property in land and his cultivation rights over that land 
are so intermingled as to be inseparable and to him any idea of paying 
compensation to only one of these two gieat components of his rights 
over land becomes incomprehensible and goes against his fundamental 
conception of social justice 
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Therefore we recommend that whenever compensation is sought to 
be paid to peasants for their lands, it must be calculated in such a way 
as to fully compensate for all the property and cultivation rights that 
peasants have to build up 

Even where the Zamindan System of U P and Bihar has admitted 
only the right of rent collection to the Zamindars, and not at all the 
rights of property and cultivation, the State has found it necessary to 
pay compensation on the basis of a stated multiple of net-inromc derived 
by Zamindars from out of their rent collections 

When rcnt-collectors whose function is not at all as fundamental as 
that of peasants who have no rights whatsoever over lands, are being 
paid such compensation as multiples of net income, it is only fair that 
peasants who are poorer and who have invested for generations all their 
savings in their lands and who have bon owed large sums foi land improve¬ 
ment on the security of lands and who have possessed for long both the 
ownership and eultivation lights should be coinjoensated adequately, just 
as all othei propeiiies and lights in all othci soeial seetors* are being 
compensated 


HOW IS REN 1 TO BE PRESCRIBED BY LEGISLATION? 

A fair rent should enable the tenant to realise a fairly satisfactory 
net income as a reward for all the nsks run and special efforts put in 
the cultivation of that land The actual quantum of rent, the method 
of arriving at the calculations of gross produce, costs of cultivation, net 
income etc, may have to be left to be decided by the Provincial Govern¬ 
ments in the light of their local experience and conditions and also in 
accordance with the changing conditions from one period to another 
But It must be possible for any Piovincial Government to agree to the 
principle of equal representation on the Land Tribunals, which are to 
form a part of the machinery of Land Commission proposed to be estab¬ 
lished for both the landowners and cultivators, through their Organisation 
and also to the principle that the rent can only form a pari of the net 
income that is actually realised, or that can be safely estimated to be 
realised, in the light of the previous six years’ experience m the concerned 
area and never to encroach upon the costs of cultivation 

The higher superstructure of Land Tnbunals and other organisations 
—Districts, Provincial and Central—which are being suggested in the 
majority report should be built up on the basis of agricultural councils 
that we are suggesting and not on Village Panchayats 


Social sectors include agriculture, industry, commerce, professions and servioau 
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Subject to the above observations, ^ve are prepared to suggest to the 
Provincial Government t o take the relevant provisions of Bombay 
Tenancy Act of 1945 according to which “a maximum rent payable by 
a tenant for the lease of any land shall not, in case of irrigated land, exceed 
1/4, and in the case of any other land, exceed 1 /3 of the crop of such land 
or of Its value*’ (Para 42), as illustrative of the extent of the rent 
prescribable and payable to the lanclowneis 

We arc unable to agree with the Report that all those tenants who 
have been cultivating any piece of land tor b years or more should be 
treated as permanent cultivatois Till now the time honoured practice 
accepted by law is to insist upon 12 years of occupation or cultivation of 
any piece of land before the right of permanency oi cultivation is con¬ 
ferred upon tenants We see no reason to depart fiom it, especially as 
such a departure is likely to upset the rights ot landowning cultivators 
who are many times more numerous than the tenants who are likely to be 
benefited theieby We arc told that the Bombay Legislation has pre¬ 
scribed only 6 years But that is no reason why all other provinces should 
be recommended to follow that example 

We are also in favour of immediate steps to be taken to prepare the 
records of rights ol cultivators and to stay ejectments of sub tenants or 
tenants-at-will, who have been cultivating for more than 12 years, except 
on the authority of Land Tribunals which should be expected to investi¬ 
gate into the title, and tenure of cultivation that can be established by 
the tenants concerned 

Wc are generally in agreement with the majority recommendation 
tkiat the protected tenancy may be terminated within a period of 3 years 
after the passing of the Act if the owner of the land desires to lesume 
It for personal cultivation But the various conditions suggested by 
the Report, subject to which such icsumption is sought to be permitted, 
should not be treated as final and decisive provisions to be adopted by 
Provincial Governments, but only illustrative of the manner by which 
rights of cultivators arc to be leconciled and adjusted foi the benefit of 
the whole class of cultivatois 

RIGHT OF LAND-TRANSFLR 

Regarding the right of peasants to transfer their land to others, the 
Report has laid too much stress upon the controls to be imposed there- 
upon We recognise, as used to be in the past, that there should be 
certain degree of control over this transference of land But it should be 
demonstrably in the interest of the concerned cultivatoi and also of his 
class, as otherwise the prescribed authontv niay piove to be an engine ot 
oppression and the exercise ot us authority may unduly depress the prices 
of land For instance, we are agreeable to restricting the transference of 
land only to cultivators and not to absentee landholders excepting the 
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special categoucs of owners who aic being peimitted to let out lands on 
rent At rhe same time, in oidei to prevent any undue restnction ot this 
right and the consequent depiession in the puces of land and the awo- 
ciated ciedu-uoirliine^s of peasants, we leel it is ncressaiy to stipulate 
that the burden ol proot tor the cLum made by the picsciibcd authority 
should rest only ufion that authuiity and the peasants should be free to 
sell then lands to aii) one class of cultivators who ate listed as being en¬ 
titled to puichase lands 

We arc unable to agree with the Report “that the leasonable value 
of the rights in land should be determined by the regional Land Tribunal 
from tune to time according to the principle of capitalisation of the net 
income on the basis of the current rate of interest (Para 35) The Land 
Tribunal may prescribe minimum puces of land m the inteiest of pea¬ 
sants and no more Subject to this minimum, land values should be 
allowed to be fixed m the open market That is, u is the interests ot the 
cultivating o^Mieis which should be considered to be of first importance. 

If It IS intended to enable small-holders to purchase small pieces of adja¬ 
cent lands in order to make ihcii holdings more economic, what ought to 
be done is that the State should offei some suitable subsidies, as is done 
in some Scandinavian countries, and also advance' long-tciin credit at low 
rates of interest repayable o\ei a peiiod of years thiough Land Mortgage 
Banks and not do anything to depuss the prices in gencial of all lands by 
imposing too many lestuctions upon the transference of land (Rcfciencc 
paiagrafih 35 ol the R< poit) 

CROP PLANNINC. AND CONfROIThD AGRICULIURL ^ 

We agree with the Rcpoit that laud is a social asset and the cultj- 
vatoi IS n\oic oi less a Liustee of the social asset Wc aie also keen that 
(crtain minimum stnulaids ol cOicitiuy in cultivation should be pre¬ 
scribed liom tinu lo time and foi dilTercnl ugions acroidnig to local con¬ 
ditions and faciliiics piovided by the State But it is too drastic a remedy 
to prcscubt as ilic Report docs Mini if he fails to discharge the obliga¬ 
tion ol the luist, U IS only leasonablc that he should be ihvcsted of the 
liust So long ns the State is unable to piovidc not only compulsory 
and Irec tlementaiy education but also the imnimum degicc oi special 
training in aguniltuie and to bung to the very doors of peasants the latest 
results of agiicidtuial lesearch find enable them to obtain the necessary 
minimum equipment to make good husbandry possible, it is highly 
dangerous to create such a right of leinoving cultivator fioiii the owner¬ 
ship or cultivation lights of his land on the onc-sidcd demand that he fails 
to “satisfy the test ol efficiency of production” (Para 16) 

Wc aic anxious that eveiy possible precaution should be taken to 
provide the necessary checks and balances against any misuse of wide 
powers that aie sought to be confeued upon the Land Commission, the 
regional authority, the Village Panchayat and the Agricultural Counal 
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which we arc suggesting below While we are in favour of a certain 
degree of control in agncultuic and of a system of overall national, pro¬ 
vincial, distuct and regional Cinp Planning, wc aic anxious that such 
Crop Planning should not make peasants Iccl that in regard to every 
minute detad of their own crop economy on the whole ol their holdings, 
there is excessive interference oi legimentation Indeed the conditions of 
seasons, pests, etc, subject to which Cioji Planning in any holding or 
a village and within a icgion has to be decided upon, go on varying in 
such a kaleidoscopic manner that for not more than 50 pci cent of land 
of any cultivator should any prescribed ciop economy h( imposed and the 
cultivator should be left free to vaiymg his ciop ccr.nomy according to 
the local conditions on at least 50 per cent ol his holding But he may 
be expected to notify whatever altciations he is obliged to make It 
IS essential for the success of ciop planning and controlled agricultural 
economy that an equilibrium should be sought to be reached constantly 
between the right of society for minimum supplies of stated agricultural 
produce and personal initiative m extracting the most varied and maxi¬ 
mum production of different crops 

We agree with the Report that conversion of lands to non- 
agricultural use should not be made without sanction of "the prescribed 
authority** (para 38) The construction of houses for living quarters of 
the peasant and his family and also for storage of produce and agricultural 
stock and for cattle-sheds and haystacks, etc, which aic all needed for 
efficient agriculture, wall no doubt be classified as non agricultural 

AGRICULTURAL COUNCILS 

The Report has taken for granted that the village community and 
the local agricultural community would more or less approximate to each 
other and has failed to realise the possibility in the near future of a 
glowing proportion of the rural population including present-day land¬ 
less peasants taking to non-agricultural occupations, including arts and 
crafts and agro-industnes and to employment m large-scale industries as 
they come to be dispersed Our colleagues are aware that it is desirable 
that more and more of the rural folk should be induced to leave the 
land and take to non-agricultural employment When this comes about, 
it IS but ftatural that the cultivators as a w'hole may come to be not more 
than 50 per cent of the total population in most of the villages It would 
not then be in the interests of those engaged in the agricultural economy 
to entrust the varied functions, the Report envisages to the Village 
Panchayat whose interests may then come to be very laigcly non agri¬ 
cultural, and in some cases, even anti-agricultural We are, theiefore, 
anxious that instead of there being one Organisation in the villages like 
Village Panchayat both for civic purposes and for the specific purpose of 
controlling, planning and improving agriculture, there should be two 
statutory bodies namely, the Village Panchayat for civic purposes and the 
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Agricultural Council for agricultuial purposes Such an Agricultural 
Council should be accepted as a primary unit upon which the proposed 
regional authority and Land Commission are to be built up Unless this 
distinction is made and Agricultural Councils alone are entrusted with 
the task of improving agriculture under the authority of Land Commis¬ 
sion, wc are afraid that the interests of cultivators are likely to be jeo¬ 
pardised (Paragraphs 37-39) 

On the pioposcd Village Agiieultural Council, all the cuhivatois, 
whether they be owners of lands or tenants or membeis of Cooperative 
Farms, should be entitled to become members (Para 41) 

REVENUE ASSESSMENT 

Regarding the proposal to entrust Revenue collection to Village 
Panchayat, we wish to sound a note of caution that the Village commu¬ 
nity should not be empowered to vary the assessment in satisfaction of 
any factious spirit and individual preferences, and also the manner of 
collection of local taxes from group to group and person to pcison. It 
IS therefore necessary to have a more or less uniform Provincial or Dis- 
tnet system of assessment and collection and the village Headman and 
Accountant, whciever they have so far formed a part of the administra¬ 
tion, should continue to be utilised for this purpose, but under the general 
supervision of Village Panchayat and without any interference in the day 
to day discharge of then duties 
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APPENDIX C 
QUESTIONNAIRE 

Q 1 Describe the >drious systems of land tenure in youi province 
as now are and would be after Zammdari Abolition and state the extent 
of land held at present under each of the systems 

Q 2 State the various kinds of interests below ly^ot and their degree 
of importance m number and the extent of land held by each of them 

Q 3 (A) What arc the existing rights and obligations of lyots, 

under-ryots, share croppers and agricultural workcis in lelation to 

(i) Determination, enhancement, abatement aiul i emission of 
rents, 

(ii) Settlement of icnts in the fiist instancc—the time and 
mannci of enhancement or reduetion by suits in the 
courts or in settlement proceedings 

(N B —If theie are any sub-ryots who take land on lease fiom those 
ryots who hold it directly fiom the Goveinmcnt or Pan- 
chayat, whatever payment in kind or cash they make to 
the ryots is to be considered as “rent’* for the purpose of 
this questionnaire) 

(ill) Should there not be Land Tiibunals with equal niimbei of 
repicscntatives of 17015 and sub lyots foi settling iau and 
equitable lent and adjusting other relations between them 

(iv) Ihe incidence of icnt—what piopoilion of actual gioss pro¬ 
duction IS being paid as rent—whethei rents 111 general arc 
heavy and should be leduecd 

(v) Making impiovcmcnts and getting compensation specially in 
ease of under-ryots 

(vi) Proceduie for recovery of arrears of rents 

(vii) Conditions governing tenure and ejectment 

(via) Pennaneney, heritability and transferability of tenants' 
rights 

(ix) The average area of land held by each category of culti¬ 
vators 

(5) What changes do you propose in respect of the above rights 
and obligations now that Zamindan System is Iicing 
abolished—specially in respect of transfer, sub-letting and 
share-cropping? 

Q 4 Is It possible to have only one category of ryots? It so, how 
do you propose to achieve it? 
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TYPES OF FARMJNC; 

Bioadly bjxakmg th(rc can be the foJIowini^ fanning— 

(i) InclivKliial unit ^voikctl with lamily laboin and casually em¬ 
ployed hired laboui 

(ii) Ooopeialivc lann in which ownership of land is ictaincd by 
tlu individuals conceincd but managed co opeiatively 

(m) Colicctnc lann in which the jicasant (omniunity conceincd 
oi a gioup of peasants have no lights of individual ownei- 
ship and the onneisIu]j ot all land vests in that commu¬ 
nity 

(iv) A Stale lann uoidd be oiganisccl on Stale Linds 

O 5 (J) (a) What aic the possibilities in youi pio\ nice for the 
development of laniis dehiied as a (aiopeiative fann, i Collective fann 
and a State lann within ilie next five oi ten ycais^ 

(b) flow do )ou piojiosc to make the indivitlual fanning unit 
rciened to abovt i nioic (.Ihtienl and jjiotliutive element in oui agneul- 
tuial economy^ 

(<^) l>y what slejis can the individual laimei lefeiitd to above be 
indueeel oi liclpetl to join a (a^opeiative f.nnif^ 

(d) Should not the ihvelopment of (oopeiative faiming be de¬ 
pendent uj3on Us ])i()vcd (ffieieiuy and supeiionty ovei individual 
lai luingr^ 

(/i) (({) AVdiat IS die piescnt policy of youi C:rOveinment legaiel- 

ing tlu uidis ition ot ~ 

(i) (a)\ei nmeiil ov\ neel eullivable waste, 

(n) Ihuxeupud l.iruls, wastes anel foiests acquiied iiom 
7amind iis, 

(in) 1 lie sinjjltis 1 inds to be acejuneel from oi sunendeicd by 
big luitlholdeis, 

(iv) ReeLimation ol the present uneultivablc lands, and 

(v) What .ne the anti erosion measuics taken or to be taken^ 

(b) What are the respective extents of such different kinds of 

lands^ 

(r) Should the goveinment lands be utilised for organising State 
farms or Colleetne laims or both^ 

Q G (a) What do you consider should be the size of an Economic 
Holding^ 

(i) Economic Holding—Etl us assume that a holding to be 
economic must provide a surplus on the ascertained costs 
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of production, sufficient to piovidc secuiity toi lean )cars 
and for fluctuations in market prices and a fan standaid 
of living foi the cultivator and his dependants anti fail 
wages to agncultuial labourcis and contiibution to insu¬ 
rance funds 

(ii) In fixing the size of a holding the idea ot Balanced Cultiva¬ 
tion and Regional Sell-suflicieiKy (lel C ongress Ltono- 
mic Piogiammc Committee’s Repoit) should be kept in 
view and holding means the total land held by a cultivatoi 

(lu) Phase explain picciscly what do you conside i a fan standard 
of living loi a cultivatoi oi an agiunltui d labouici in le- 
gaid to food, clothing, housing and othci necessities and 
amcnuics of life 

(iv) What si/c oL holding can a good ]ian til bullocks plough^ 

(v) What size ot holding can an average tiillivatoi and his family 

cultivate efficiently with oi without hir^d laboin? 

(b) What sbcmld he the maximum si/( ol a holding pci lamily 
of working aclult? 

(c) How many times ihc size oi the 1 lononiic Holding should be 
the size of maximum holding^ 

Q (^) 'should not those individuals owning the maximum ex¬ 
tent Ol above be pievcnted fiom acquiring any moie 1 ind^ 

(b) Should not the salts of land ovci and above the (conomic 
holding of any one be limited to those vvho have less than ctopoimc 
holdings? 

(c) Wliat puce shoidd bt p.nd—and on v^hat basis—Lot all stu- 
plus lands to be acquiicd liom those having moic than the maximum 
holding? 

(d) Do you advocate the citation of an impailiblc economic hold¬ 
ing and what measuies do you suggest foi maintaing siuh a unit^ 

Q 8 (a) Should the co-operative method be com]:mlsoiv in ics- 

pcct of credit, marketing, consolidation of holdings and puiehasc of seeds 
manures and other agricultural requuements, if majoiity of cultivalois 
agree to it? 

(b) If so, should It not be through the multi-purpose co operative 

society? 

(c) (i) Have any measures been adopted to leslrict subdivision 
and fragmentation of holdings? If so, with what result? 

(ii) Have any measures been adopted to promote consolidation 
of holdings? If so, with what results? 
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(ill) What measures do you propose for consolidation of holdings? 

(d) Is It possible for your Government to reserve a part of com¬ 
pensation money given to the Zammdars for investment at a pi escribed 
rate of interest in a co-operative society to ensure adequate supply of 
cheap rural credit? 

Q 9 Co-operative Farming 

(i) What IS your estimate of the size of a co-operative farm? What 
technique and maftagcmcnt would you adopt in working co-operativc 
farms? 

(ii) How would you initially form a co operative farm? Whom 
would you admit to the membership of the co-operative farm? Would 
it be possible to admit landless labourers to the membership of co-opera¬ 
tive farms? 

(ill) 11 so, on what conditions? 

(а) Would you pci mit the member of a co-opciative farm to 

icsigii his membership? 

(б) If SO, undci what conditions? 

(c) Will he be entitled to the letuin on land, implements, cattle, 

capital etc, initially contributed to or to compensation? 

(d) Would you provide any piiority in paYments to be made on 

account of land, capital, labour and other contributions'^ 

(e) Indicate the methods of computing compensation 

(i\) Do you contemplate that under ceitain conditions, a person 
could be expelled ftom membership? If so, give details 

(v) What are youi proposals to make admission to the co-opera¬ 
tive fainis attiactive lor substantial cultivators? 

(vi) What method would you suggest foi providing management 
and auditing of accounts lor these farms^ Will you provide any collec¬ 
tive system? It so, please give full details of the powers and working of 
pleiiaiy meeting and the executive committee? 

(vii) What assistance do you think Government should provide 
in the shape of — 

(a) implements and animals 

(b) scientific and technical skill, and 

(c) finance 

and what control and poweis the Government should have over these 
farms in the mteicst of efficient and democratic management? 

(viii) (a) What method would you adopt m distributing the 
pioduce of the co-operative farms? What would be the basis of payment 
to workers? Would you adopt payment on the basis of work davs or 
productivity? What provisions, if any, would you like to make for— 
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(i) reserve fund 

(ii) increasin|, common amenities 
(ill) improvement of the farm, and 
(iv) woikers' share 

(6) Do you propose to allow out of total co-operativc, collective 
or state holding any land by way of allotment for the exclusive use of 
individual members? 

(ix) What measures do you propose to popularise and encourage 
the establishment of co-operative farms? 

(x) Should not the co-operative farms be taxed in the same way 
as other similar institutions? 

Q 10 (i) What IS youi estimate of the number of persons now sub¬ 

sisting on land who are likely to be displaced, if the overall changes 
suggested above are given effect to? How would you absorb them by 
development of suitable cottage industries—auxiliary, processing and con¬ 
sumers good? 

(ii) Has your province adequate number of artisans such as black¬ 
smiths, carpenteis, masons, leather-workc rs, potters needed to attend ade¬ 
quately to the agricultural needs? Are they sufficiently trained and 
skilled and if not, ivhat scheme do you propose to raise their efficiency, 
earnings and status? 

Q 11 (i) Should not a minimum piice for agricultural produce be 

assured? What machineiy should be established for the purpose? 

(ii) Should there not be parity between prices of non-agncultural 
products and services and agricultural products and services? In what 
way such parity may be attained and maintained? 

(ill) Should not each village try to laise to the maximum possible 
extent raw materials foi consumers goods needed by the local people 
consistent with the extent and quality of land of the village? 

(iv) Is It not advisable for the Government to lestrict exports of 
food and raw matenals from a village or a group of villages to proved sur¬ 
pluses? 

Q 12 (i) What steps do you propose to relieve the burden of in¬ 
debtedness of landed peasants as well as agricultural workers? To what 
extent have the Provincial Debt Relief Legislation and the present rise of 
agricultural prices lightened the burden of such indebtedness? 

(ii) Do you suggest the advisability of introducing “control cre¬ 
dit” only to be made available to peasants through functional supplies in 
kind such as manures, cattle, building materials, implements and other 
producers and consumers goods through multiple co-operative society? 

Q 13 (i) How soon can your province give effect to the provisions 

of the Minimum Wages Act, relating to agncultural workers? What 
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special steps youi government should adopt in older to settle disputes and 
establish harmonious relations between land-owning peasants, ryots and 
agricultural workers? 

(ii) Should agiiculture be regarded as a Public Utility Industry 
and should strikes and lock-outs m the industiy be allowed'^ 

(ill) Wh.it steps have been so fai taken and with what success 
to put down “forced labour'7 What additional steps do you now pro¬ 
pose to be taken in this regard? 

Q 14 There arc generally foui types of agiicultunsts — 

(i) surplus producers to whom agriculture is a profitable con¬ 

cern, 

(ii) self-sufficient pioduceis whom agncidtuu keeps fully em¬ 

ployed, 

(in) inadequate producers to whom though agriculture is the 
mam source of employment yet not paying enough to 
make both ends meet, 

(iv) token producers to whom income liom then owm lands is 
not the main means of living 

Indicate how^ the state can assist agiicultunsts icfciicd to in (iii) and 
(iv) in getting full employment in agriculture and cottage industncs and 
agricultunsts icfeiied to in (i) and (ii) in the enjoyment of their lights 
and m the dischaige of then obligations to Slate .md society 

Q 15 Should u not be one of out mam aims to raise the educa¬ 
tional levels (general and technical) of agiicultunsts and thus laise their 
efficiency^ IIow^ soon would your Government be able to oigamse a net¬ 
work of agrieultinal middle and high schools and lefieshei couises and 
colleges^ 

Q 16 (i) Should thcie not be a diiect tax on agiiculture to replace 

the existing “rent” (as undeistood under Zamindan system) or land 
revenue? It so, should it bp a progressive income tax on agrieultinal in¬ 
come? If not, what other alternative method of taxing agricultural in¬ 
comes do you propose? Should not holdings smallei than an economic 
holding be exempted fiom such a tax? Should not such a tax be 
progressively graded? 

(ii) How far w^ill it be possible to realise all dues payable to co¬ 
operatives and village panchayats by cutivators m teims of produce 
only? 

Q 17 What steps have your government so fai taken oi jiropose 
to take for 

(i) Improvement of cattlc-brecdmg and fighting cattle epidemic 
and increasing the production of fodder by reservation of 
some area for pasturage, tree planting and afforestation? 
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{it) Rivci management, multi puiposes pioject, iingatioii, eoiitour 
bunding, famine picvention, drainage, cheap electricity, canal 
navigation, etc 

(ill) Increasing total lood production by way of fruit gaidens> 
vegetables, pisicultuie, bee hiving, sheep icaung, deep sea 
fishing, poultiy, dair) laiming^ 


STATISTICS 

Please supply statistical iidoiiiiadoii uiidti the lollowing liLads 

(1) AiCii uncki cultivation diid (idtivablc vv<isLcs 

(2) Area held by ryots and iindci t\ots undci cultiv'ation and the 
average me idem e of then lents 

(8) Statement ol total «igiiciiltinal populatum, landless agiicuitural 
labouicis and the a\ciagc .nea pci head oi pci family of land 
holding igiiculturists 

(i) Distribution ol aica held b) agiicukuiists—peicei'tagc of 
families A\ith less lh,in 2 acics, 2 to 5 icics, 5 to 10 acies, 10 
to 20 acies, and 20 to U) icics and 10 arics and above (Foi 
lough and ready tomp«uison one aeie ol i\et land may be 
considtied as ecjunalent to 2 acies of div Lind) 

Peuciitage of families living in iinlv is shaie ciopjxis (on batai 
oi baiga system) .ind aguculUii.il Ld^iouicis 

(fi) Peieentage of lands cLilti\«itcd by lainily me mix is oi lyols oi 
unclei lyots, by share cioiipci and by agiicultuial laboincis 

(7) Passage of agiicidliunl land fiom the hands oL actual cultivatois 
into those of non agiicultunsts 

(8) ^Vhat are irrigated and nou-iiTigatcd acicages in yoin piovincc^ 

(9) What schemes and piojeets are on loot for me leasing giccn and 
farm-yard manures, making of silage, rermposts out of waste 
and foi utilisation of chemical. mamnes^ 

(10) What steps do you suggest for bunging moic effectively to the 
notice of peasants the results ol scientifie experiments and 
bettei methods of eultivation? Do you not think that Kisan 
Congress and other popular organisations should be specially 
utilised by Government in this connection? 
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APPENDIX D 

THE ITINERARY 


(Showing the districts, and villages visited by the A R.G for the examination of 
witnesses and peasants and the distance covered). 


s 

No C P & Btrar Tour 


Milage 

Date 

1 

Delhi to Nagpur 

By Tram 

679 miles 

21- 6-1948 

2 

Nagpur to V Ramtek in Nagpur dist 





& back to Nagpur 

By Car 

70 miles 

25- 6-1948 

3 

Nagpur to village Mansodar in Nagpur 





dibt & Back to Nagpur 


14 miles 

28- 6-1948 


BOMBA Y 




4 

Nagpur to Bombay 

By Train 

520 miles 

20- 6-1948 

5 

Bombay to Bulsar in Surat dibtrict 


121 miles 

4- 7-1948 

6 

Bulbar to villages m Bulsar taluka of 





fcurat district 





(i) Bulsar to J.ilapur Ambraha, liha- 





dcli and back to Bulsar 

By Car 

20 miles 

4- 7-1948 


{ii) Bulsar to Ronvillee & back to Bulsar 


34 miles 

4- 7-1948 

7 

Bulsar to Bombay 

By Tram 

121 miles 

4- 7-1948 

8 

Bombay to Poona 

By Car 

120 miles 

7- 7-1948 

9 

Poona to village Kothrud in Poona 





dist & back 


15 miles 

7^ 7-1948 

10 

Poona to Bombay 


120 miles 

7- 7-1948 

11 

Bombay to Delhi 

By Tram 

861 miles 

7- 7-1948 


ASSAM 




12 

Delhi to Calcutta 

By Tram 

902 miles 

10- 7-1948 

13 

Calcutta to Gauhati 

By Tram & 





Steamer 

478 miles 

12- 7-1948 

14 

Craiihati to V Rampur of Kamrup 





dist & back 

By Car 

40 miles 

15- 7-1948 

15 

Gauhati to Tczpur in Darrang dist 

By Car 8c 





Steamer 

119 miles 

16- 7-1948 

16 

Tezpur to Misaman in Darrang dist 





& back 

By Car 

70 miles 

16- 7-1948 

17 

Tczpur to bhillong 

, 

163 miles 

17- 7-1948 

18 

Shillong to Calcutta Via Pandu 

By Car Stea¬ 





mer & Tram 

540 miles 

19- 7-1948 


WLSl BENGAL 




19 

Calcutta to Dakhin Jhaparda in Howrah 





dist & back 

By Jeep 

18 miles 

20- 7-1948 

20 

Calcutta to Burdwan & back 

By Car 

134 miles 

24- 7-1948 

21 

Calcutta to Delhi 

By Tram 

902 miles 

25- 7-1948 
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22 

Delhi to Cuttack Via Calcutta 

By Tram 

1156 miles 

8- 9-1948 

23 

Cuttack to Pun 


56 miles 

13- 9-1948 

24 

Pun to village Chandanpiir in Pun 





dist , & back 

By Car 

16 miles 

13- 9-1948 

25 

Pun to f.hatrapur 

By Tram 

105 miles 

13- 9-1948 

26 

Chatrapur to villages in Ganjam dis¬ 





trict 

By Car 




(t) Chatrapur to Chammakhandi 


11 miles 

14- 9-1948 


{it) Chammakhandi to Bhatkumarada 


9 miles 

14- 9-1948 


{tti) Bhatkumarada to Chatrapur 


12 miles 

14- 9-1948 


{tv) Chatrapur to Santoshpur 


13 miles 

14- 9-1948 


{v) Santoshpur to Humina 


10 miles 

14- 9-1948 



XI 


s 

No 


Milage 

Date 

27 

Humma to Cuttack 

By Irani 

100 miles 

15- 9-1948 

28 

29 

BIHAR 

Cuttack to Ranchi Via 

Howrah and Gomoh 

Ranchi to Villages m Ranchi district 
(«) Ranchi to Raghunathpur 

By Tram 
& Car 

By Car 

500 miles 

25 miles 

16- 9-1948 

19- 9-1948 


(ii) Raghunathpur to Chandu 


13 miles 

19- 9-1948 


{in) Chandu to Jangi 


3 miles 

19- 9-1948 


{tv] Jangi to Ranchi 


40 miles 

19- 9-1948 


(u) Ranchi to Peloul & back to Ranchi 


58 miles 

2U- 9-1948 

80 

Ranchi to villages in Hazaribagh dis¬ 
trict 

(t) Ranchi to Ramgarh 

By Cai 

28 miles 

21- 9-1948 


{ti) Ramgarh to Bundu & back 


24 imks 

21- 9-1948 


(%ti) Ramgarh to Murpa 

,, 

12 miles 

21- 9-1948 


{iv) Murpa to Hazaribagh 

,, 

26 miles 

21- 9-1948 

31 

Hazaribagh to Aurangabad 

,, 

100 miles 

21- 9-1948 

32 

Aurangabad to Gaya 

, 

52 miles 

21- 9-1948 

33 

Gaya to Patna 

By Tram 

9b miles 

22- 9-1948 

34 

Patna to villages in Patna district 
(t) Patna to Sadiqpur 

By Car 

15 miles 

23- 9-1948 


(»t) Sadiqpur to Amhara 

,, 

15 miles 

2V 9-1948 


{ttt) Amhara to Jamunaporc 

,, 

5 miles 

23- 9-1948 


(tv) Jamunapore to Patna 

By Tram 

25 miles 

23- 9-1948 

35 

Patna to Delhi 

564 miles 

23- 9-1948 

36 

MADRAS 

Delhi to Madras 

By Tram 

1361 miles 


37 

Madras to villages in Chingleput district 
(i) Madras to I’oonamallee & back to 
Madras 

By Car 

25 miles 

23-11-1948 


(u) Madras to Madhavaram 
{ill) Madhavaram to Red Hills 


15 miles 

15 miles 

25-11-1948 
25- 11-1948 


(tv) Red Hills to Madras 


30 miles 

25-11-1948 

38 

Madras to Calicut 

By Tram 

414 miles 

25-11-1948 

39 

Calicut to villages in S Malabar dist 
(i) Calicut to Kovur Amsam in Vdli- 
paramb Desam 

7 miles 

28-11-1948 


(it) Kovur Amsam to Chcrukollathur 
Amsam & Desam 


2 miles 

28-11-1948 


(ill) Chtrukollathur Amsam to Peru- 
vayil Amsam in Cheruppa Desam 


2 miles 

28-11-1948 


(tv) Peruvayil Amsam to Calicut 


11 miles 

28-11-1948 

40 

Calicut to Madras 

By Tram 

414 miles 

28-11-1948 

41 

Madras to Mayavaram 

174 miles 

29-11-1948 

42 

Mayavaram to villages in Mayavaram 
taluka of Tanjore district 
(t) Mayavaram to Elantangudi 

By Jeep 

3 miles 

30-11-1948 


(ii) Elantangudi to Kozhayurchen 


6 miles 

30-11-1948 


The Connnittee then divided in two parties 


1st Party — 


(n%) 

(iV) 

w 

(in) 

Kozhayur to Agaramanakkudi 
Agaramankkudi to Manakkudi 
Manakkudi to Uluthakuppai 
Uluthakuppai to Mayavaram 

By Jeep 

14 miles 

3 miles 

6 miles 

9 miles 

JO-11-1948 

30-11-1948 

30-11-1948 

30-11-1948 

lind Party — 

(vii) Kozhayur to Bandanallur , 

(vtti) Bandanallur to Aduthurai 
(tx) Aduthurai to Velathitti 
(x) Velathitti to Mayavaram 

By Jeep 

6 miles 

5 miles 

4 miles 
12 miles 

30-11-1948 

30-11-1948 

30-11-1948 

30-11-1948 
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s 

No 


Milage 

43 

Ma>a\aram to Madrat* 

By Tram 

174 miles 

44 

Madras to Bc/wada 

,, 


45 

Bczwada to villages in Kiishna district 

By Car 



{i) Bezwada to Guntuppalli 

, 

7 miles 


{ti) Guntupalli to Ibrahimpittam 

,, 

9 miles 


{ill) Ibrahimpattdin to Bczwada 

, 

lb milts 

46 

Bezwada to Delhi 

By Tram 

1091 miles 


UMTLD PR0\I^CLS 



47 

Delhi to Lucknow 

By Tram 

3U4 miles 

48 

Lucknow to Barabanki 

By C ar 

17 miles 

49 

Barabanki to villages m Barabanki dis¬ 




trict 

By Car 



(i) liarabanki to Jcbangirabad 


8 miles 


(tt) Jehingirabad to Parhali 


18 miles 


{lit) Parhali to Barabanki 

,, 

13 miles 

50 

Barabanki to Tvucknow 

By Car 

17 milts 

51 

I ucknow to CiOrakhpur 

By Tram 

173 miles 

52 

(^orakhpur to villages in (lorakhpui 




Dcoria dist 

By t ai 



(i) Gorakhpur to Jagdishpui 


13 miles 


ill) Jagdishpur to Siswa ilias Malpui 

, 

1 mile 


[til) Siswa abas Malpur to Kamdiha 


2 miles 


{it>) Ramtiili 1 to Kasn, Dtona district 


18 miles 


(i') Kasia to Gorakhpui 


14 miles 

53 

(jorikhpur to Allahaiiad 

liy Iiam 

212 milts 

54 

Allaliabid to villages iii MKhabad elist 

B\ Car 



(i) Allah chad to J iitwardih 

, 

b mills 


(ii) Jiitwirdih to iLrsidpui 


10 miles 


{in) P'iTas<lpur to Kaunh ir 

, 

11 milts 


[tv) Kaunlnr to \I1 iliabad 


11 milts 


fy) Mkibab id to Bamruili 


6 mill s 


{(i) Bamrauli to Bcbki (Pinamnfti) 


7 miles 


(vii) Behka (Puraniufli) to Allihabid 


13 miles 


{vni) Allcilnbad to R impnr 


12 mile s 


(u) ILimpur to Mlaliabatl 

, 

12 miles 


(i) Mkihahad to Xaim Agn Inslituh 




& Baek to MUhdiad 


12 milts 

55 

Mlahabid to M luiampur via Mamkpur 

By trim 

200 miles 

56 

Maiirarupur to Danaur & Ninw ir Co 




operative harms in Jlnnsi district 

C ir 

77 miles 

57 

Danaur to J alitpur 


13 miles 

58 

r ilitpur to Delhi 

R> Tram 

311 milts 

59 

Delhi to Mciiut 


42 milts 

60 

^le ciut to V illages in ^Ice rut District 

By Car 



(?) Meerut to Kharkhaud i eS: back to 




Meerut 

By C ir 

12 milts 


(n) Meciut toLatifpur (Ganga Khadar) 




via Village Kathaur and back to 




Mcei Lit 


46 miles 

61 

Meerut to Dilhi 

By Car 

42 miles 




14037 miles 


Date 

30-11-1948 

1- 12-1948 

2- 12-1948 

3- 12-1948 
3-12-1948 
3-12-1948 


J3- 1-1949 
18- 1-194^ 


18- 1-1949 
18- 1-1949 
18- 1-1949 

18- 1-1949 

19- 1-1949 


20- 1-1949 

20- 1-1949 

20- 1-1949 

20- 1-1949 

20- 1-1949 

20- 1-1949 

21- 1-1949 

21- 1-1949 

21- 1-1949 

21- 1-1949 

21- 1-1949 

21- 1-1949 

21- 1 -1949 

22- 1-1949 

22- 1-1949 

22- 1-1949 

22- 1-1949 

22- 1-1949 

22- 1-1949 
22- 1-1949 
22- 1-1949 


23- 1-1949 


23- 1-1949 
23- 1-1949 
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APPENDIX E 

List of Witnesses who deposed before the A.R.C 

CENTRAL PROVINCES AND BERAR 

23~-6-1<MS 

1 Shn V k Soman, jMehkai, Bciai 

2 Shu Rainadhai Dubcy, Picsidciit VgiHultmal Co-opciative 

Association Sihoia distuct, Jubljidpoic 

3 Shu N L DiT\an]cc, Sccictan, 1 ainq C.onj^icss Coinmntce, (Jiantia 
[ Shu Hail Ram Misia, Sittlcnunt C ommissionci, C. P 

S Shu R G Chanicy osn. Revenue Depiuincnt, CP Government 

b Shu Bihaulal Patii Mi A Rcinl CP 

7 Shri Naiain Bapiqi Patil, kalu id, Taliiq Chikli, disliict Pjiddana 

21-6-19 IS 

8 Shu P D Nan, Diucloi ol icnltuic, CP 

b Shu Manj>iii]kai, Diitrloi ol VtUunaiy Sciviccs, CP 

10 Shu k V N Rao, Diitcloi oi Indnstucs, P 

11 Shu V S jlia, Diicctoi ol Public Instuution, CP 

12 Shu 0 k Sen Laiioui Commissicjnei, C P 

13 Shn k R iMincxh.i, Supeunlcnding Engineei, Electueity Dept 
J'l Shu Roy, Cdiui knojncci 1‘VV D , CP and P>ciai 

25- 6-19 fS 

15 Shu C S Mnkhtiyai, Rtgisli ir ol Co-opc i.iuvc Societies, CP 
If) Shu B N W^ankhadc, Cliaiuuan, DisLiut Council, Nagpui 

17 Shn Abdiii R.i/aacp AI L i\ , Advocate, Nagpiu 

26- 6-191S 

18 Rao Bahadui Shu Cdiotelal Vciina, Rctiicd Deputy Commissionci, 

Dhantoli, Nagpui 

19 Shu Jhavcubhai Patel, Diicctoi ol Cottage Industiics, CP 

20 Shu Mahant Laxim Naiayan Das, MLA, Raipur, CP 

21 Shn Beohai Rajendra Singh, MLA, Jubbnli^ore 

22 Shn Ganpat Rao Dam, Alalgtuai, Raijmr 

23 Shn Kishanlal Goenka, Akola, Bcrar 

24 Shn Ghanshyam Singh Giq:)ta, Speaker, Legislative Assembly, C P 
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28^6-1948 

Shn Ghanshyam Singh Gupta's examination continued 

25 Shn K N Nagarkatti, (formerly ICS and Ex-Development Secre¬ 

tary, C P Government and Registrar, Co-operative Soaeties),. 
Nagpur 

26 Shn D R Mohorikai, Gancshpura, district Balaghat 

27 Shn P S Patil, M L A, Chikhli, district Ruldana 

28 Dr Punjab Rao Deshmukh, Amraoti 

29^6-1948 

29 Shn N K Dharmadhikan, Karpa, district Betul 

30 Shn N P Srivastava, Secretaiy to Government, Revenue Department. 

31 Shu H S Kammath, ICS, Commissioner, Berar, formerly Secretary 

to the Government ol C P, Food Department 

32 Shn Raghunath Singh Kikdar, Kareli, Narasinghpur 

33 Shn M P Kalhe, Chairman, Distiict Council, Yeotmal 

34 Shn D K Kane, President, Izaradar’s Association, Yeotmal 

35 Shn M S Kannamwar, President, Nagpur PCC, Nagpur 

36 Shn K P Pande, M L A , Sihora 

30-6-1948 

37 Shn M P Subedai, Taku PO Kesla, Hoshangabad 

38 Di D W Kathalcy, Advocate, Civil I ines, Nagpur 
^9 Shn Y S yVthalye, Plcadci, Dhaiitoli, Nagpur 

40 Shu W G Wasahvai, Circle 7, Walkti Road, Nagpur 

BOMB\Y 

1- 7-1948 

41 Shn S G Barve, ICS, Collector Poona 

42 Shn U M Mnchandani, ICS, Commissioner, Ahmedabad 

43 Shu 1 T Kothawala, cil, Settlement Commissioner and Director 

of Land Rtcoids, Poona 

2- 7-1918 

44 Dr B N Uppal, Ducctoi of Agiiculture, Poona 

45 Shn G M Sankpal, Directoi, Buieau of Economics and Statistics, 

Civil Supplies Department, Bombay 

46 Shn B P Patel, Registiar of Co-operative Societies and Directoi 

of Agncultuial Marketing and Rural Finance, Poona 

47 Capt S P Mohitc, Collector, Ratnagin 

48 Shu N K Dravid, ICS, Secretary to Government, Laboui Dept, 

Bombay 
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3-7-1948 

49. Shn R G Saraiya 

50 Shn B D Lala, Secretary, Gujerat P C C, Ahmedabacl 
51. Shn Maganbhai R Patel, MLA, c/o Gujeiat PCC 

52 Prof C N Vakxl, Bombay 

53 Dr M B Desai, University School of Economics, Bombay 

5^7-1948 

54 Shn L B Jagalpure, Ahmcdanagar 

55 Sir Manilal B Nanavati, President, Indian Society ot Agricultural 

Economics 

6-7-1948 

56 Shn D K Kuntc, Parliamentary Secretaiy, Eionic and Revenue 

57 Shn K F Patil, Parliamentary Secretarv, Revenue 

58 Prof D R Gadgil, Gokhale Institute, Poona 

59 Shn Moraiji R Dcsai, Minister foi Revenue "1 

60 Shn Vaikunth Bhai Mehta, Minister foi Finance 1 

f togethei 

61 Shn M P Patil, Minister loi Agiiculture J 

62 Shn V N Sardesai, Secretary 'to the Government ot Bombay, 

Revenue Department 

63 Shn P S Hosmani, Haven, Distiict Dharwar 

ASSAM 
At Gauhati 

14-7-1948 

64 Shn Umakant CTOswaini, Professoi ot Economies, Cotton College, 

Gauhati 

65 Shn Jagdish Chandra Mehdi, m a , b l , Gauhati 

66 Shn Kamakhyaram Barooah, b i , Bar Library, Gauhati 

67 Shn Dina Hath Mehdi, Advocate, Bai Library, Gauhati 

68 Shn Purandhar Sharma, MLA, Mangaldoi 

69 Shn Haldhai Bhuyan, MLA, Nowgong 

70 Shn D Rajkhowa, President, District Congress Committee, Golaghat 

71 Shn A K Mitra, Diicctor of Veterinary Services, Assam Government, 

Gauhati 

13-7-1948 

72 Shn Shyama Prasad Chakraverti, Pleader, Dhubri 

73 Shn Dandesar Gogoi, Lecturer in Economics, Cotton College, 

Gauhati 

74 Shn Hareshwar Goswami, 1 

Shn Debkanta Barooah, r Assam Socialist Party, Gauhati 

Shn Lakhi Prasad Goswami, j 
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75 Shii KuladhM Chahhd, MCA, Jorhat 

76 Shn Bishnu Pia^ad Chaliha, Distiiu Coiigicss Comwitlcc^ Sibsagar 

77 Shu Subodli Kuinai Talapatia, Physiological Chemist, Khanapara, 

Gauhati 

78 Shu J N Das, Under Secretary to Covcinment, Revenue 13cpt, 

Shillong 

At Tezpu) 

79 Shu B C Bhagvati, MLA, Te/pui 

80 Shu Mahadeva Sauna, Cdiainnan, local Bonid, 1 (vpiu 

81 Shu Kamakhya Piasad 7iipathi, Daiiang (.ollege, Tt.zpiii 

At ShiKoug 

]S~7 -19/S 

82 Shu S P Dtsai, (duet Setietaiy, Govcintncnl ol Assam, Shillong 

83 Shu R C. Woodioid, Dnectoi of Agiicultuic, 

Shu L K llandiquc, Addl Diicetoi of AgticulUiie, ! Examined 
Shu 1 j\ Pluik<in, Vguuiltuial CIkiiiisi, together 

Shu N K Das, y\ssistint to Ailditional Diiceloi, j 

81 Shu J 1 S klaylcy, Dnettoi of (^ottage Indiistues, Shillong 
85 Shu K N Alajumdai, Dnccloi oi Land Records, Shillong 
8b Shu S ) Dune in Seeietaiy to Covtrimient, Revenue Depaitment, 
Shillong 

87 Shu Sullu j\*uh Shainia, Seeietaiy, P C. C , Gauhati 

88 Slui Lakhesu u B.uuali, Speaker, Assam Legislatnc Assunbly 

89 Shu D (i Das, Development Cominissionei loi Assam, Shillong 

90 Shu R Chancha, ii s, Chief iuigincci, Assmi, Shillong 

91 Shu Sitaiam Shauna, Diputy Dnectoi of Renal Devehipmcnt, 

Gauhati 

92 Shu G C Gosuami, Chief Eleetucal Advisci, Shillong 

19~7-194S 

93 Shu Jitcndralal (ioswami, Seeietaiy, Kaumganj Sub-Divisional 

Congiess Committee, Kaumganj, yXssam 

94 Shu Dhnendia Kumai Gupta, cjo Cachai Distiiet Committee, 

Silchar, Assam 

95 Shu Debeswar Sauna, President, Assam PCC, Gauhati 

96 Shu Santosh Kumar Baruah, MLA, Gaunporc, Assam 

97 Shn Saiat Chandra Sinha, Chapai, Assam 
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98 Shri P C Khongwir, Assistant Agricultural Officei, North-East 

Frontier Agency, Shillong 

99 Shn Bishnu Ram Mehdi, Revenue Minister and all other Ministers 

except the Premier and Food Mmistei, and Shn Mahendra 
Chaudhury and Shn B P Chaliha, Parliamentaiy Secretaries 

WEST BFNGAL 
At Calciilia 

21^7-1948 

100 Shn S K Dcy, Secretary, Agriculture, Forests and 1 nhenes Dept 

101 Shn jadabendta Nath Panja, Minister, \gncul‘iiie, Forest and 

Fisheries 

102 Shn B B Mukhcijcc, Retued Directoi, Land Ri cords and Surveys 
101 Janab A F M Abcliir Rchman, ML / , Alipore, Calcutta 

104 Shn P R Das Gupta, Dnectoi of Land Records and Surveys 

105 Shn B B Saikar, Conmiissionc?, Buulwan Division 

10(> Shn J N dalukdai, (xommissioncr, Picsidcncy Division 
107 Shn B C Sinha, Ministei, Land and Land Revenue Department 
lOH Shn S Banciji, c ii , ICS, Mcmbei Board ot Revenue and 
Senetary, Land and Land Revenue Dcpaitmcnt 

22- 7-1948 

109 SJin R K Milia, JCS, Collectoi 24 Parganas, Aliporc, Calcutta 

110 Shn B B Das Gupta, Secretary, Finance Department 

111 Shn B P Bhattacharjee, Registrar, Co-operative Societies, West 

Bengal 

112 Shn Nikun|a Behan Maity, Minister, Co-operative, Credit and 

Relief 

113 Shn Hircndra Chanclm Sen, Collector, Midnaporc, 

111 Shn B K Baiicip, Collcctoi, Burdwan 

23- 7-1948 

115 Prof Pabitia Kumar Sen, Guru Prasad Singh, Professoi of Agn- 
cuUurc, Calcutta 

11b Shn Khagendia Nath Das Gupta, MLA 

117 Pro! Benoy Sarkar, Head ot Department of Economics and Com- 

mcicc, Calcutta University 

118 Shn I P Bhattachaijee, Visva Bharati Fcononiic Research Institute 

of Rural Reconstruction 

119 Shn Radhakuniud Mukherjee, 39, Lclkaha Road, BaJIygungc 

120 Rai Bahadiu Dcvendia Mohan Bhattachaijee, Ex-MLA (Ccntial) 

and formerly member, Bengal Administration Enquiry Coniniittee 


15 
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121 

122 

123 

124 

125 
12b 

127 

128 


12b 

150 

151 


1S2 

133 


24- 7-1948 

Shri Uday (.hand Mahtab, ML A, Mahaiajadhiraj Bahadur of 
Burdwan 

Mahalaja Sns Chandra Nandy, ML 4, of 
Cossim Barar 

Sn Kumai Atnarcsh Chandra Sinh.i, 

Ml 1 arak Nath Mukherjee, c i r , m li i 

Shn P N Singh Roy, OBt 

JJr .ind Mis R K Sukai, 131, Bowba/ai Sticct, Calcutta 

Shri P.ininal Kumar Roy ma, bi Pioftssoi of Economics, Banga- 
basi College, C.aldUta 

Shu Santi Piiya Bose, Deputy Directoi ot Agncultiuc, Jalpaiguu 

25 - 7--1948 

Shu I N Roy, Piativa Kutii, Williams 7ovvn, Deoghar 

Shu Kalipatia Mukhtijec, Ministci foi Laboui 

Shu B N B.uicrjea, Sccietary, Public Service Commission, West 
Bengal 

Shu Piabhas CJiandia Palhak, C.akuu«i 

Shu Atul Cliandra C.upta, Advoc itc 125, Rash Behau Avenue, 
Ballygunge, Calcutta 


I Examined 
f togethci 

J 


ORISSA 
iit Culiadx 

]0^9^I94S 

I3f Shu Naba Krishna (Jiaudhry, MLA, foimeily Minister foi 
Revenue, ('haiiman, Land Revenue and Land Tenure Committee, 
Bakhrabad, C^uttack 

135 Shn C» S Ray, ai a , b r , Membci, Land Revenue and Land Tenure 
C omimttee and Principal, Pun College, Pun 
13b Di P Paiija, o b t , T?s, Director of Agriculture and Vice* 
Chantelloi, Utkal University, 10, Cantonment Road, Cuttack 

137 Shn H K Mahatab, Premier, Oiissa, Caittack 

138 Shu Radhakrishna Das, Retired Professor, Kcsharpui, Bakshibazai, 

Cuttack 

139 Rai Sahib J Mahapatia, ma, Registiai of Co-operative Societies, 

Orissa, Caittack 

11-9-1948 

110 Shu N Senapati, ICS, Chief Administrator and Special Com* 

nussioncr, Orissa. Cuttack 

111 Shn Samuel Das, Revenue Commissioner, Orissa 
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142 Shu U N Rath, Dejnity Secretary to Govcinnient, Revenue Dcpaii 
ment and Secretary, Land Revenue and Land Teiunc Committee, 
Cuttack 

14S Rai Sahib B S Afahanti, District Magistiatc, Dhenkcnal 
141 Shri S N Bhanj Deo, m a , Tikayat of Kanika, Leader Opposition, 
Afember, Land Revenue and I.and Teiuuc ComniittCL, Kanika 
Rajbati, Katakcharuli, Cuttack 

115 Shii Diiiabaridhii Sahii, MLA, Membet, Land Revenue and land 
Tenuie Committee, Bcngahshahi, Cuttack 
lib Shri B K Pal, \f \ , bt , Advocate, Bakhrabad, Cuttack 
147 Shn Bisuanath Das, MCA, President, lltkal PCC, Cuttack 

118 Shn Surcncha Nath Bose Roy, PO Paitumiindai, Cultack 

119 Shn Chakiadhai Behera, V Haltlia, PO Chantesvvai, Balascare 

At Chatrapur 

14 ^ 9^-1948 

150 Pandit A S N Muiti, Pusident, South Onssa Agriculfmists* Associ* 

ation, Chaliapin 

151 Shn A V Subba Rao, Advocate, Menibei, Land Revenue ami Land 

Tenure Committee, Berhampur 

152 Sbri Natayan Patio, MLA, Vice-President, Orissa Land Mortgage 

Bank, PO Giirandi, P S, Parlakimcdi, Distuct Ganjam 

153 Shri Jagannath Misra, MLA, Chatrapur 

154 Shu Umacharan Patnaik, MLA, Advocate, Mcmbei, Land Revenue 

and Land Tenure Committee, Berhampoie, Ganjam 

BIHAR 
At Ranchi f 

18^9-1948 

155 Shn B N Sarkar, Duectoi of Agriculture, Bihai, Ranchi 

156 Shn N. Bakshi, ICS, Member, Board of Revenue, Bihar 

157 Shn K Raman, ICS, Secretary to Goveinment, Revenue Depait- 

ment, Government of Bihar, Ranchi 

158 Shn S P Sinha, Land Reforms Commissioner, Bihar 

159 Shn S K Sen, Animal Husbandry Officer, Government of Bihar. 

19--9-1948 

160 Swami Sahajanand Saraswati, President, Bihai Provincial Kisan 

Sabha, Shn Sita Ram Ashram, P.O Bihta, Patna. 

161 Representatives of the Bihar Provincial Congress Committee’ 

(i) Shn Nand Kumar Singh, Secretary, B.PCC, District Con¬ 
gress Committee, Monghyr 
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(ii) Shn Baidya Nath Chaudhury, Secretary B P C C, District 
Congress Committee, Purnea 

(it?) Shn Mathura Prasad Misia, Sccietary, Kisan Sub-Committce 
B P C C , Sadaqat Ashram, Patna 
(iv) Shn Sarju Prasad, lormcrly Secietary, BPGC, Secretary, 
Gandhi Samiti, Muzaffarpur 

(u) Shu Ayodhya Prasad, Member, Kisan Sub-Committcc, 
B P C C , Sadaqat Ashram, Patna 

(vi) Shn Deep Narayan Singh, M L A, President, Bihar Provincial 
Co-opeiative Fedeiation, Muzaftarpur 
(xfii) Shn |aniuna Prasad Singh, MLA, Gaya 

(t/'Ui) Shu Saligiani Singh, President, District Congress Committee, 
Hazai ibagh 

2()-9~194S 

162 Shn Baidyanath Chaudhry, Picsident, District Congicss Committee, 

Purnea 

163 Shn Taia Piasanna C.hosh, Hon Oiganisei, Coopeiative Societies, 

Ranehi 


At Patna 

22- 9-19 IS 

161 Prof Paunanand Prasad, 3, Serpentine Road, Patna 

165 Shn Nawalkishou Prasad Singh, Sub Registrar, Hilsa, P.una 

166 Reprcsenlaiives ot tht Dinxtor of Industries 

(i) Shn Syed Mehdi All, Deputy Director of Industries (Adminis 

tration). Secretariat, Patna 

(ii) Shn B N Piasad, Supeuntendent of Fisheues, Senetanat, 

Patna 

(in) Shn Muhammad Yasin, Deputy Dneetor of Cottage Industries, 
vSetietduat, Patna 

23- 9-1948 

167 Shu G N Smha, Din dor of Public Instuution, Bihar, Secretariat, 

Patna 

MADRAS 
At Madras 

22-II-I94S 

168 Shn 1 K Doraiswami Iyer, ma, 18, Anaikatti Street, Tiruvanna- 

malai, Noith Arcot district 

169 Shn K S Ramamurthi Iyer, Vice-President, District Agricultural 

Association, Kunnarn House, Shiyali, Tanjoie district and 

170 Shn K Govindarajulu Naidu, Advocate, Joint Secretary, Tanjore 

District Agncultunsts' Association, Kutchery Road, Mayavaram, 
Tanjoie district 
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170A Shn N b Iyer, Presided, Kodavasal Agncultuial Assoaation, 
Scrukaluthur P O , T anjorc district 

171 Shri K G Sivaswamy, President, South Indian Federation of Agri¬ 

cultural Workers’ Union, 27, Appaisaini Koil Street, Mylapore, 
Madras 

23^11 -1948 

172 Shri K, C Ramaknshnan, Professor, Agricultural College, Coimba¬ 

tore 

17H Shn C S Srinivasa Mudaliai, Shiyali, Tanjore district 
171 Shn B Raniachandra Reddy, President, Madras Chamber of Agri¬ 

culture, Reddi House, Vepery, Madras 
175 Br R Naganna Gowd, m sc , rh d Hospet, Bellary district 
170 Shn D Munikanniah Naidu, ba, bi . Adv<x:atc, Pushkala, 14/51, 
Eldanis Road, Teynampet, Madias 18 
177. Shn Vcnkataswanii Redd>, Advocate and Secretaiy, South Arcot 
Agncultuial Association, Cuddalore, N T 
178* Shri G Vageesan, Mnasdai, Pinnahii, Ghidambararn 1 aluk. South 
Arcot district 

179 Shn K S Madhava lyei, Kadayain, 1 inncvelly distnct 

180 Rao Saheb P R Ranganath Ranja, ba, bi , Codialbail, Mangalore, 

, S Kanara district 

24 ~U-1948 

181 Shn V S Ihyagaraja Mudaliai, Landloid, Vadapathimangalam 

Estate ’liruvaiin, Tanjoie distuci 

182 Shn R Venkata Siibba Reddiai ba, bl, Ex-MLA (Central! 

Advocate, Secretary, South India Sugaicanc Glowers’ Association, 
Tindivanani, S Arcot district 

and 

SlVri L V Sundaia Reddi, ma, ul. President, South India Sugar¬ 
cane Growers’ Association, 12, Avenue Road, Nungambakkam, 
I Madras , 

18-J Shn A Veenah Vandayai, Poondi, Ghmgleput district 

184 Shn S A Rahim, President, Tamilnad Kzsan Panchayat and Shn 

K Raman, Secretary, Tamil Kisan Panchayat 

185 Shn G Narayanaswamy Naidu, Kisan Congress, Mayavaram 

186 Shn K A Naichaippa Goundei, MLA, PC Konganapuram, 

district Salem {xna) Sankandrug 

187 Sliri Harihara Subramaniam, c/o Shn K G Sivaswamy, 27, Appar- 

samy Koil Street, Mylapore, Madras 

25-11-1948 

188, Shn V T Arasu, Villivakkam PO, Madras 

189 Shn A S Naiayaiiaswami Iyer, Advocate, Shripuram 
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190, Shri £ Vcnugopal Reddy, V Rachrfkdndnga, P, Rada (MSM RIy), 
Chrnglepiit district 

191 Shn R Venkatraman, Sccietary, Laboin Section, Tainilnad Congress 

Coinniitfcc, Mount Road, Madras and 
Shu V RaniaJiun t/ij. Secretary, Rcscauh Dcjui tincnl, 1 amilnad 
Cong I css Com nut tee 

192 Shu H Venkatanaravana Reddy, MLA, kotapoliii, Suluipct Taluk, 

Nelloic distiict 

At Caluut 

26- il-l94S 

195 Shn R Doiai Rajan, Journalist, Najappa C.hettv (adony Tnehy 
Road, Coimbatore 

194 Shn F Sankaian Unni, Advocate, Palghat 

195 Shn Ramachancha Ncdungadi, c jo Shn P Kuttiknshnan Naii, 

BA, HI , Vakil, Chalapurani PO, C'alicut 

196 Shn C M R Nanibisaii, Piesident, Malabai Kaishak Sabha, S^icialist 

Paity Otfice, (.amiauoic (N Malabar) 

27 - .] 1^1948 

197 Shn K C. Manavcdaii Rajah, Retircxl (^ollcctoi, “Rajah Mandii’, 

C.halapuiani PO, S Malabai 

198 Shu K P Kushnan Nan, Retired Collettoi, Puthiyaia, Calicut 

199 Shn C K Mcnoii, ba, MMt | (Sclliga), Kavalappaia, Shoianui 

200 Shn A Chandu, M L A , Caheut 

201 Shn C K Raghavan Nainbiar, ba, Landloid, Nilcswai, S kanai i 

202 Shn Kelaj)pan, President, Kerala PCC, (.alicut 

203 Shn K T Alva, Retired Deputy Dncttoi ot Agncultuie, P Bijai, 

Mangalore 

204 Shu K B Jinaiaja Hedge, B s( , mb, Advocate, Jam Hostel, 

Manga loie 


At Madias 

29-11-1948 

205 Shn G. Venkateswara Aiyar, obf , f CS, Secietaiy to Government, 

Revenue Department, Madras 

206 Shn R M Suiidaram, obe, ICS, Diiector of Agiiculture, Govern¬ 

ment ot Madras, Madras 

207 Shn B Natarajan, Economic Adviser to the Government of Madras, 

Fort St Gcoige, Madras 

208 Rao Bahadui M A* Kuttalingam Pillai, Secretary to Gov^iSitnent, 

Food Department, Madras. 
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209 Shri K S Nayar, Dliecior ot Ammal Husbandry, Animal Husbandry 
Depariment, Triphcanc P O , Madias 

At Mayavaram 

30„//_19^S 

2HK Shn A V Ponaiya Scucuiy, rmncvclly Dibtnct, Kisan Sabha, 
71, Cai Streei, rinucvelly distna 

211 Shri M (r Gimiswainy, Secretary, Teiikasi Taluk, Kisan Sabha, 

New Stiect, Icnkasi, I inucvelly distiirt 

212 Shn A lyannan, Vill and PO Inuniuhooi, Maduia taluk and 

district, and 

Shn Muthiya Koval, Pcttai, Sholavaiidan 1 Rly) 

21"! Also accompanying; them weie 

1 Shn Apjjaiiraj, 

2 Shu Kauippaiyambalam, 

Shn P Ran^aswami Naulii and 
1 Shn S R Gopalak) ishnan 

214 Shn 1 K Krishn.iswamy, Hodgsoiipet Kanjecvaiam, Chingleput 
district, and 

Shn K S Ramasi\amy, Double Stictt, Kodavasal, Panjore district 
At Beztoada 

2- ^12-1948 

215. Shn \ Joseph, t/o Andhra PCC, Be/wada 

216 Shn Naiasirnliadevaia Satyanarayaiia, Alannir, Rama chan drapurain 

taluk, E Godavari district 

217 Repicscntatives ol the Khadi Saniasthanam, Bc/w atla 

1 Shn V Venkataknshnayya, 

2 Shn G Sitaram Sastry, 

8 Shn V Ramasastiy, 

1 Shn Alluri Lakshniinaiayana, and 

5 Shn Yemeni Subramaniam 

218. Shn G Ramachandra Rao, President, Andhra Provincial Agnail- 
tural Union, Sevasiama, Gudivada, Knshna district 

219 Shn S L Narasiah, Vakil, Vizianagaram 

220 Shn G Sitaram Sasliy, Vin.iy Asluam, Via Ponnui, Guntur district 

3- 12-1948 

221 Shn Adusumiili Gopalaknshnayya, M L C, Siddantan, Gudivada 

Taluk, Knshna district 

222 Shn G Brahnuah, Ghanthasala, Dvitaluk, Knshna district 

223 Shn Ankapuddi Ramanathan, b a , b l , BezWada 
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224. Shri C Rajagopalachari, ba, bl. Advocate, Bezwada 

225 Representatives of the Andhra Provincial Kisan Congress and 

Andhra Provincial Agricultural Labour Congress 

1 Shri G Laxmi Narayana, Organiser, Andhia Provincial 

Labour Congress 

2 Shn B S Murthi, MLA, Piesident, Andhra Provincial 

Agr Labour Congiess and President, Andhra Pro¬ 
vincial Hanjan Sevak Sangh 

S Shri C Bah Reddy, President, Andhra Oil Seed Growers' 
Association, and President, Rayalaseema Food Growers* 
Association, Cumbum P O, Kurnool district 

4 Shn B Anjanappa, b a , General Secretary, Andhra 

Provincial Agricultural Labour Congress, Madakasira 
P O , Anantapur district 

5 Shn G V Subbiah, Picsident, Andhra Provincial Kisan 

Coagiess, Ghantasala Knshna district 
b Shn Nagineni Venkayya, Ongole 

UNITED PROVINCES 

13^1-1949 

226 Shn J Nigam, Secretary to Government, Revenue Department, 

Lucknow. 

227 Chaudhai^ Mukhtar Singh, Vigyan Kala Bhavan, Meeiut 

228 Shn K B Ni/amuddin Hydci, Ex Director of AgnculiurK. in the 

Nizam's Dominions, PO Kakori, Lucknow 
22^ Shn Charan Singh, Parliamentary Secretary in U P Government, 
Secretariat, Lucknow 

16- 1-1949 

230. Dr Radha Kamal Mukerjee, Head ot the Department of Economics, 
Lucknow University, Lucknow 

231 Acharya Narendra Deo, Vice-Chancellor, Lucknou University, 

Lucknow ( 

232 Dr Baljit Singh, Reader of Economics, Lucknow^ 

233. Shn Mahesh Chandra Agamal, Lecturei in Economics, Lucknow 

234 Prof Mukat Behan Lai, Hindu University, Banarcs 

235 Shn A N Jha, ICS, .Secretary for Agriculture, Civil Secretariat, 

Lucknow 

236 Shn Muzaffar Hassan, MLA, Secretary, U P Provincial Congress 

Committee, Wala Qadar Road, Lucknow' 

17- 1-1949 

237 Dr S B Singly, Director of Agriculture, U P, Lucknow 

238 Shn Vir Bahadur Singh, College of Commerce, Delhi 
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2S9 Baba Raghav Das, ML\, c/o Distuct Congress Committee, 
Gorakhpur ' 

240 Shii K B Abdul Hassan, Revenue Adviser to the Government oi 

Rampui, Rampur 

J 8-1-1949 ^ 

241 Shu Sridhai Misia, Lecturci in Economics Kanyakubja College, 

Lucknow 

242 Shii Nasan Ahmed Khan, Lcctuiei in Econornus Lucknow 

University, Lucknow 

24S Shri M B Dixit, Registrar, Co-operative Socieues, Lucknow 

244 Shn H K Mathur, Secretary to Govcninicnt, Laboui Department, 

Secretariat, Lucknow 

245 Shn S C Ghaiuivedi, Statistician to UP Governnicni, Secietariat, 

Lucknow 

246 Shn B V Bhadkamkai, ICS, Scnioi Mcinbei of the Board of 

Revenue, Allahabad 

19-12-1948 

247 Shn K B Bhatia, ICS, Development Commissioner, Lucknow 
248, Swami Bhagwan, Secretary, Kisan Panchayat, c/o the Socialist Party, 

Pandariba, Lucknow (UP) 

249 Begum Aizaz Rasool, M L C, MCA, Kaiscrbagh, Lucknow 
250. Shn Ramesh Varma, “Dehatf' Office, Rajamandi Agra 

251 Thakur Phool Singh, MLA, MCA, Saharanpur 

252 Shn Ajit Prasad Jain, MCA, Civil Lines, Saharanpur 

253 Shn K M Lall, Judicial Member of the Board of Revenue, 

Allahabad 

254 Shn Keshav Deo Malaviya, Minister toi Development and Industries, 

Secretariat, Lucknow, 
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APPENDIX F 

List of Replies to Questionnaire 

CENTRAL PROVINCES AND BLRAR 
1 The Government of CP and Berai 
Shii V K Soman, Mekhar, Beiai 
Shn Raniadai Dubey. ba, bi , Sihoia 
f Shn N L Divvanji, Chanda 

5 Shu H R Misra, Settlement C.omnussionei, CP and Beiai 
0 Shu R G Chaurey, o s n, C. P C-oveinmeiil 

7 Shn Beohai Rajendra Singh, ^^LA, Jubbulpoic 

8 Shn Ganpai Rao B Dam, Afalgu/ai, Raipui, Ex-M L A (Ccnti^l) 
Shn KnshnaJal Onkai Das Gotiika, \koLi 

]() SKii D R Mohoiikai, Balaghat 

If Shu P S PatiJ, MLA, Buldana 

Hi Di Punjab Rao Deshniiikh, MCA, \miaoti 

IS Shn D K Kane, Yeotmal, Bciai, v 

IJ Shn K P Pande, Af L A , Sihora 

15 Dr D W Kathalay, Advocate, Nagpui 

lb Shu Hail Singh Goui, Vitc-Chancelloi, Saiigoi 'Vaisity 

17 Shn S S Selot, MLA 

18 The C P Estates Union 

BOMBAY 

19 The Goveinmeni of Bombay 

20 Shu S Cw Baivc, IS, Collector, Poona 

21 Shn U M Mirehandani, ICS, Commissionci, N Division 

22 Shu T V Kothavala, cil, ICS, Ducctcn of Land Recoids and 

Settlemeni C^onimissioncr, Bombay 

2S Dr B N Uppal, Director of Agricultuie, Bombay with the curri- 
ciihim and piospcctus of Agiicultural Schools in Bombay as 
appendix 

24 Shu Ct A1 Sankpal, Dnectoi, Bureau of Economics and Statistics, 

Government of Bombay 

25 Shu B P Patel, ICS, Rcgistiai, Co-operative Societies and Director 

of Agiicultuial Marketing and Rural Finance, Cjoveinment of 
Bombay along with the following appendices 

(i) Appendix ‘A'~Leaflet QQ and Model byc-laus 

(ii) Appendix ‘B'—Leaflet QQQ and Model bye-laws of Co-operative 

Tenant/Collective Fanning Societies 
(ill) Appendix ‘C—Co opeiative Farming Scheme 
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26 Capt S P Mohite, Collector, Ratnagni 

27 Shri N K Dravid, ICS, Secietary loi Laboui to Government of 

Bombay 

28 Sii Manilal B Nana\ati, Piesicient, Indian Society of Agriciiltinal 

Lconoinics, Bombay 

29 Shri P S Hosniani. distiict Dhaivvai, Kainatak 

10 The Piesidcnt, Development Agiicnhuial As'^ociatjon Liiiuted, 
1 algoan, k Khandesh 

ASSAM 

5! Ihe (/oveinmem oi Assam 

32 Shri U K Goswami, Professor of Iconomics, Cotton College, 

Gauhati 

33 Shri Jagdish Chandra Mehdi, Pleader, (»auhati 

34 Shri Kamakhya Ram Haiooah, PJcadei, Gauhati 

3ft Shn Dmanath Mehdi, Representative of the Lawyeis' Association 
Gauhati 

3h Shn Piirandhai Sharina, M L A , Afaiigaldoi 

17 Shn Haladhar Bhuyan, MLA, Sccrctaiy, Assam C^ongiess Pailia 

mentary Board 

38, Shu D Raj Khoua, President, Distuet Congiess Commntee, Golaghat 

39 Shn Shyama Piasad CJiakiaverti, Pleadei, Dhubri 

40 The \ssam Socialist Party 

i41 8hri kuladhar Chaliha, MCA, Jorhat 

42 Shn J N Das, Undei Sec notary to the Revenue Depaitment, CTOvern- 
* j ment of Assam, 

43 Shn B C Bhagwati, MLA, Tezpui 

44 ‘ Shn Mahadeo Sharma, Chaiiman, Local Board, I c/pui 

45 Shn L N Phukan, Agricultural Chemist, y\ssam 

46 Shn T T S Hayley, ICS, Secretary and Diiectoi of Rural Develop' 

ment> Cottage Industiies, Sciicultiue and Weaving and Secrctaiy 
and Registrar ol Cc^opelatlve Societies, Goveinmcnt ol Assam 

47 Shn K N Mazumclai, Diiccior ol Land Records, (government ol 

Assam 

:48v 1 Shn Sidhinath Sanna, General Secietaiy, Assam PCC 
19 Shn L Baiuah, Speaker, Assam I,egislative Assembly 
150^ Shn Jitendralal Goswami, Secrctaiy, Karimganj Sub-Divisional 
Congress Committee, Assam. 

Shn Dhirendra Kumar Gupta on behalf of Gachar District Congiess 
3 ' Committee 

52 Shn S K Barooah, MLA, Dhubri 
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53 Sim Sarat Chandia Sinha, MLA, Chapra 

54. Shn P C Khongwir, Agricultuial OfRcei, North-West Frontier 
Agency 

55 Shn Chakeswai Saikia, Secretary, Assail' Talatiya Rayat Sangh 

56 Shn Kedai Nath Goswami, President, Assam Provincial Peasant 

and Labour Party 

57 Shn y B Rajkowar, Deputy Commissioner, Garo Hills 

58 Shn Bangsidhai Choudhury, President, Barapeta Distuct Congress 

Committee 

59 Shn Sarveswar Bania, Ex-M L A 

60 Shn Hareswar Das, M L A , Goalpara 

61 Shn R B Vaghaiwalla, Deputy Commissioner, Cachar* 

62 Prof Ban amah Sarraa 

63 Shn Manikya Chanda Nath, Headmastei, B N, High Sehool, Dlial^i, 

Cachar 

WEST BENGAL 

64 The Government of West Bengal 

65 Shn B B Sarkar, ICS, Commissioner, Buidwan Division 

66 Shn R K Maitra, ICS, Collector, 24 Paraganas 

67 Shn Pavitra Kumai Sen, Guru Piasad Singh, Protessoi ol Agiuul- 

ture, Calcutta University 

68 Shu K N Das Gupta, MLA, Jalpaigun 

69 Shn J P Bhattadiaiji, Economist, Vishwa-Bharati Institutt :<rf 

Ruial Reconstruction, Snniketan 

70 An appendix to the reply—relevant agricultural statistics, submitted 

by Shn J P Bhattacharjee 

71 Rai Bahadur Shn Devendra Mohan Bhattacharjee, ony , Ex-M LA 

(Central) 

72 The British Indian Association, Calcutta 

73 A supplementary reply to the questionnaire Iroin the Britisli Indian 

Association, Calcutta 

74 Shn Paiimal Kumai Ray, ma, bl, prs, Professor of Economics, 

Bangabasi College, Calcutta 

75 A supplementary reply to points raised in the questionnaire from 

Shn Panmal Kumar Ray 

76 Shn Karunamoy Mukherjee, M A, prs. Professor of Economics a^nd 

Commerce, Bangabasi College, Calcutta. 

77 Shn Kalipada Mukerji, Secretary, West Bengal Provincial Gongreas 

Committee and Minister for Laboui, Government of West Bengal, 
Calcutta 
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78 Shn Prabhas Chandra Pathak, m a , b l , Calcutta 

79 Officers of the Directorate of Agriculture, Government of West 

Bengal 

80 The West Bengal Kisan Sabha 

81 Shn Satindra Nath Bose, Assistant Secictaiy, Balurghat Congress 

Committee, Dinajpur 

82 Shn S Sen Gupta, Lecturei in Department of Commerce, Calcutta 

University 

83 Shn Kasturchand Lalvani, Lecturer, Calcutta University 

84 Dr Atindra Nath Bose, Calcutta University 

85 Shn P Sinha, Principal, Ashutosh College, Calcutta 

86 The Jalpaiguri Jotcd.irs’ \sso(iation (in Bengali) 

ORISSA 

87 The Government of Orissa 

88 Shn N K Chaudhii, President, Land Revenue and Land tenure 

Committee and Lx-Ri venue Ministci, Orissa 

89 Shn G S Ray, Principal, Balasore College 

90 Shn P Panja, Directoi of AgiKulturc, Orissa and Vice-Chancellor, 

Uktal University 

91 Shn Radhakrishna Das 

92 Shn Rai Sahib J Mahapatra, Regisiiai, Co-opeiativc Societies, 

Oiissa 

93 Rai Bahadui Samuel Das, Revenue Connni<iSionci, Orissa 

94 Shri U N Rath, Deputy Secretaiy to Government, Revenue Dept 

95 Rai Sahib B S Mohanty, District Magistiate, Dhenkcnal 

96 Shri S N Bhanj Deo, MLA, likayat of Kanika, Leadei of 

Opposition Orissa Assembly md Membei, Land Rexenne md 
Land Tenure Committee 

97 Shn Bimal Knshnan Pal, Advocate, Mcmirci, Land Revenue and 

Land Tenure Committee 

98 Shn Siirendra Nath Bose Roy 

99 Shn Chakradhai Behra 

100 Pandit A S N Murti, President, South Onssa \giicuUuial Associa- 
j tion, Chatrapur, Ganjam district. 

101 Shn A V Subbaiao, Advocate, Bciampur, Ganjam district 

102 Shn G, Narayana Murty, MLA 

103* Rai B^hadui B C Patnaik, Secretaiy, Temporary Settled Land 
Holders' Association, Cuttack 

104 Shn H Bhole, Deputy Secretary, to the Revenue Commissionei, 
Onssa 
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BIHAR 

105 The Govci ament ol Bihai 

10() Shri li N Saikai, Dircctoi ol Agiicviltuic, Bihai 

107 Shu N Bakshi, JCS, Member, Board of Revenue Bthai 

108 Shn K Raman, J S , Secretary, Revenue Department, Goveimnent 

of Bihar 

109 Shu S P Sinha, l.and Refouus Commissioner, Bihar Government 

110 Shu S K Sen, Animal Husbandry Officei, Government of Bihar 

111 Shu Swann Sahajanand Sataswati, Piesidcnt, Bihai Piovinnal kisan 

Sabha 

112 1 he Bthai Piovincial (.ongress Committee 

1 T'l Shn B B Mukeijct, Regjstiai, Coopeiauvt Socuiv Bihai 
111 Shn Paun«inand Piasa<.l, Patna University, Patna 
115 Shn Nawal Kishoic Piasad Sinha, Sub-Registrai, Hilsa 
11b Shu k R kushiias\v«nni Diiectoi ol Industries, l\itn.i 

117 Shu ] M<ilik Diiedot, Veterinary Scivices, Bihai 

118 Shu Kama la Roy, CJiauimui, Saian District Board, Chapia 

119 Shn jaglal Vlahto, Picsident, Gaya District C.ongiess Committee, 

Bihai 

120 Shn D P Snvastava, and Shu S D }ha, Eeonomus Department 

D B B Caillege, Mu/affaipui 

121 Shu S Duti, Iholessoi of Leonomies, Patna College, Patn,i 
MADRAS PRLSJDLNC.V 

122 Shu K S Ramamuiihy /Viyai, Kunnam House, Tanjorc 

I2S Shn K G Sivaswanii, President, South Indian Federation of Agri¬ 
cultural Workeis’ llnion 

121 Plot K C R.imakiishnan, iVgueultural CoJle*ge, Coimbatore 

125 Shn B Ram (Jiandia Reddy, Piesident, Madras Chainbci of Agn 

culture 

126 Dr R Naganna Gowda 

127 Shn D Munikanniah, Madias 

128 Shn M Venkata Swami Reddy, Advocate, Secretary, South Arcoi 

District Agricultural Association, Cuddalore 

129 Shn G Vageesan Pillai, Mnasdar, Pinnalur, Chidambaram taluk, 

South Arcot district 

ISO Rai Sahib P R Ranganath Punja, ba^ bl^ Mangalore 
I SI Memorandum submitted by Shri V S Tyagaraja Mudaliar, Land¬ 
lord, Vadapathi Mangalam Estate, Tiruvarur, Tanjore district 
1S2 Shn E V Sundara Reddy and Shri R Venkata Subba Reddy, Ex- 
M L A (Central), (Shn E V Sundara Reddy, President, South 
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Indian ^u^aicanc C^umeis’ Association and Shri R Venkata 
Reddy, Scoetaiy) 

138 Shri B Venkata Naiayana Reddy MLA, Ndlou disinct 
131 Shri R Doiai Rajan, journalist, ( oimbatoic 
135 ‘shn t Sankaian Unni, Advocate. Rilghat 
13() Shn C K Menon, Shoianin 

H/ Rao Bahadin Shii K 1 ^Vlva, Retned Deputv Duectoi ol Agiioiik 
tuie, Madras 

138 Shu K B [inuapi Hcgeie, Lx \1 L \ XclvucaK, (»( ncial Secietaiy, 

South kanara Land Holdcis \ssofiation 

139 Shn R B Kuttalmgain Pillay, Su u nn I oof] l)c j) iMincnt tnncin- 

inent of M«tdias 

1 H) Shn C Rajagopaladiaii \dvo(aie, Bevu ula 

111 Shu S L Naiasayya, Dnectoi, \ i/agap.itam /ilia Giania Pausiaina 

Saiighani, Vi/ianagararn 

112 Shu T V Raghavulu, Vuagapai.nn Distnci, McinlHi VRC , and 

Picsident, Andhra Depressed Cdasscs League 

113 Shn C W B Zachaiias, Lectuiei in Lconomics, Madias Uinveisit^ 

111 Shu 1 Suhba Reddy Aiiaiitapur distiict 

145 Shu iw Jogiraju, Retired Assistant Directoi of Aguiultuie, Madias, 
E Godavari district 

Hb, M Narayana Kurup, Secietaiy, keiala Piovincial Gongiess Goiu- 
niittce 

11:7 liichinopol) Distiiet AgTicultuial Association 

148 Shu N Venkata Rama Naidii, Managing Editoi, “Zainin Ryot", 

Nell ore 

149 Shn N Sankaranarayana Pillayan, Tinnevelly Town 

150 Shu P V Pattabhi Rama Reddy, Anantarapet, Kudin 

151 The Alnasdai Association, Kumbakonam 

152 Shn Mudikondan V Mahadeva Jyei, Taiijoie distuct 

153 Shu M B Rangaswami Reddiar, Ex-MLC, President, District 

Agi icultural Association, Tii uvannamalai 
151 Shn R Srinivasa lyei, Pleadei and Meinbci, liiigation Advisoiy 

Board, Cauveri Delta, Tanjoie district 
155 Secictary, Distiict Agncultuial Association, Coimbatore 
15b The Revenue Divisional Olhcei, C.anamalamadugu, district 

Cuddapah 

157 The Revenue Divisional Officer, Cuddapah 

158 Shn K P Yegneswara Sarma, Ex-MLA, Tinnevelly distuct 

1^9 Shn G S N Ramamurti, Revenue Divisional Officer, Dhone, 

district Kurnool 
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160 The Pailakimidj and Pathapatnam Taluka Ryots 4ssn 

161 Shn A Chidanibara Nadar, Advocate, Sivakasi 

162 Shn R Govindaiajiiln, Piesidcnt, Nagapattiua Taluk Congress 

Committee, district Tanjore 

163 Shn K S Krishnamurthy, Peralam 

164 Shn K S Krishnaswamy Iyengar, Retired Judge, Madias High 

Court and Retired Chief Justice, Cochin High Couit and 
Fonnerly Member, Royal Indian Navy Enquiiy Commission, 
Mirasdar, Kumbakonam 

165 Shn M Varatharajulu, Dewan, Bobilli 

166 Shn C Narasinhan, Lx M L A, Sccretaiy, Land .Nfoitgagc Rank, 

Vuagapatam 

167 Shn 1 Chakrap'^ni, Revenue Divisional Officei, Naniyal, district 

Kurnool 

UNITED PROVINCES 

168 The U P Government 

169 Shn Choudhury Mukhtyar Singh, Hon Secretary, Vigyan Kala 

Bhawan, Meerut and Chairman, Reoiganisation Committee of 
Agriculture, U P 

170 Khan Bahadur Nizamud-din Hyder, Ex Director of Agriculture in 

the Nizam's Dominions, Kakori, district Lucknow 

171 Khan Bahadur S Abdul Hassan, MBE, Formerly President of 

Court of Wards, U P, now Revenue Adviser to Rampur Gov¬ 
ernment 

172 Shn Nazir Ahmed Khan, Lecturer in Economics, Lucknow Univer¬ 

sity 

173 The Co-operative Department ot U P (Toveinment 

174 The Labour Department of the U P Govcinmcnt 

175 Shn S C Chaturvedi, Statistician, U P Government 

176 "Ihakui Phool Singh, MLA, MCA, Sahaianpui 

177 Shn A P Jain, MCA, roimeily Parliameutaiy Secietai*y, Rc\emi( 

Minister, UP, Mcmbei, Indian Administratnc Service, fmei- 
gency Selection Board 

178 Shn K M Lai, Judicial Member, Board of Revenue, U P 

179 Shn K D Malaviya, Development Minister, Government ot United 

Provinces 

180 Raja Yuveraj Dulla Singh of Oel, President, Butish Indian Associa¬ 

tion, Avadh 

181 Shn S N M 7'ripathi, ma, ll b , Secretary, Board of Revenue, 

UP (being the official reply of the Land Records Depaitment, 
UP) 

182 Shn Rameshwar Prasad Sharma, Member, A-ICC and President, 

District Congress Committee, Jhansi. 
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appendix G 

List Of Notes & Memoranda Submitted to the Agrarian 
Reforms Committee 
CENTRAL PROVINCES 



Name of the person 

Subject 

1 

Shn R G Chaurey 

Note OH Consolidation of Holdings 
in Chattisgarh 

9 

Shri G C Mukhtyar 

Cnoj^cratnc l\iininig at Mouza 
Akola 

3 

Shn Kishanlal Onl a? Das 



Goenka 

NoU on foini-Stock Varm 

4 

Shn N P Suvastava 

Note on Ixtciision of cultivation 
fjvei lallow land to accclciaic the 
\I F Campaign 

5 

Shn N P Suvastava 

Ghtrt slKnuno distubiition of Food 
Crops in C. P Jl Bcrar 

f) 

Shn N P Suvastava 

Stateinent showing aiea available 
tor allotment in lyotwari 
villages 

7 

Shn N P Suvastava 

Rcvdiuc Dtpt oiganisation 8^ 
policy 

8 

Shu H S Kamtnath, ICS 

Note on kiishnamachau Report 

9 

Shri M G* Chitnavis 

Note on Agianan Reforms 

BOMBAY 


10 

Shn B D Lala 

Note on Agianau Rtfoims 

11 

Shn B D Lala 

Note OH the Bill to provide loi j^rc 
\ention of liagmcntation of agri- 
uiltuial holdings and foi their 
consolidation (Bill XVIII of 
1946) 

12 

Shn Matiilal B Naiiavati 

Note on Co-operative Faiming 

13 

Shn Manilal B Nanavati 

Symposium on Agiarian Rcfoims 

14 

Shn Manilal B Nanavati 

“Peasant Propuctorship system is 
ideal foi India'’—an aiticlc 

15 

Shn D K Kunte 

Note on Khar and Khajan lands 

ASSAM 


16 

Shn A K Mitra 

Note on vauous schemes of Veteri¬ 
nary Department for 1948-49 

17 

Shn Shyaina Prasad 1 

A Note on rcfoiins 


Chakraverti J 


16 
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Name of the person 

18 Shn Dandesar Gogoi 

19 Shn J N Das 


20 Shn J N Das 

21 Shn R C Woodford 

22 Shn Handque 

23 Shn N K Das 

21 Shn D C Dass, ICS 

25 Shn Romcsh Chandia 

26 Shn G C Goswami 

27 Di M N Goswami 

28 Shn David Roy 

29 Shn Omco Kumar Das 


WEST BENGAL 

30 Govcrnnicnt of West Bengal 

31 Shn S K Dey, ICS 

32 Shn S K Dcy, J CS 

33 Shn Bijay Bihau Mukhcrji 

34 Shn Bijay Bihari Miikherji 

35 Shn A F M Abdul Rahman 

3() Shn B C Sinha 

37 Shri B C Sinha 

38 Shn R K Mitra 

39 Shn B B Bhattacharji 


Subject 

A Note on Agranan Reforms 
Substance of the Minute of the 
Proceedings of the meeting in 
connection AVith the Assessment 
of Revenue Free Waste Land 
Grants and resumption of sur¬ 
plus lands 

Note on Fee simple and other re¬ 
venue fice Waste land grants 

Note on Upper-Shillong Faim 

Note on Agncultuial Development 
Scheme 

A Note on Agranan Reforms 

Notes on Post-wai leconstruction 
scheme 

Schemes proposed and executed by 
the Assam P W D 

A Note 

Abstract of cost of cultivation 

A Note 

Questionnaire for Economic Sur¬ 
vey 


Mcmoiandum on Legislative Mea¬ 
sures 

A Plan for Recovery 
A Note on Abolition of Zammdan 
Notes on Agranan Reforms 
Piesiden^^ial Addiess at Sundeibans 
Praja IVfandal Samity 
A Note on Agranan Reforms 
A letter to Shn ] C Kumarappa 
A Note on Reforms 
Estimate of cost of cultivation 
Scheme of Multi-purpose Co-opera¬ 
tive Society 
Notes on land laws 
A Note 

A Plan for Agiiridturd Echu vtion 


40 Shn H C Sen 
11 Shn B K Banerji 

42 Shn Pavitra Kumar Sen 
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Name of the person 
43, Shn Benoy Sarkar 

44 Dr Radha Kumud Mukerji 

45 Shn P N Singh Roy 

46 Shn P N Singh Roy 

47 Shnmati R K Sarkar 

48 Shn Karunamoy Mukerji 

49 Shn J N Roy and Snjukta 

Reba Roy 

50 Shn B N Banerjcc 

51 Dr Protulla Chandra Ghosh 

52 Shn Ashutosh Bhattacharji 

53 Peasants of Dakhin 

Jhapardah Village 

ORISSA 

5t Shn N K Chaudhiy 

55 Shn H K Mahtab 

56 Shn J Mahapatra 

57 Rai Sahib J Mahapatra 
58. Rai Sahib J Mahapatra 

59 Shn N Senapati 

60 Shn U N Rath 

61 Shn S N Bhanjdeo 

62 Shn Biswanath Das 

63 Pandit A S N Murthi 
61 Land Revenue and Land 

Tenure Committee 


Subject 

A Note on Agricultural Finance 
A Note on Reforms 
Analysis of some aspects of the 
scheme for Nationalisation of 
land 

A scheme to substiuiic the existing 
Land Tcnuie System 
A Plan for the Organiaat^cn ot 
Rural Bengal 

Soil Crops and Food Economy—A 
note 

A Note on Multi-purpose Co¬ 
operative Development 
Note on the Questionnaire issued 
by the Agraiian Refoims Com¬ 
mittee 

Presidential address at the W 
Bengal Paddy Cultivatois Con 
fcreiiee 

Representation submitted 
Memoiandas on the lefoims re¬ 
quired by them 

Note on Land Revenue Decentia- 
lisation 
Memorandum 

Note on developing Co opeiative 
Movement in Orissa 
Co-operative Intelligence 
Bye-laws of the Multi-purpose 
Co-operative Society 
Note on Agiarian Refoims 
Notes explaining the genesis of 
Anchal Authorities’ Schemes 
Skeleton scheme of Radical change 
in the present Zamindan System 
A Note on Agiaiian Refoims 
Some farm statistics 
Proceedings of the 3rd, 4th, 5tli 
and 6th sittings ot the Com¬ 
mittee 
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Name of the person Subject 

65 Land Revenue and Land Chapter I and II of Part I of the 
Tenure Committee Draft Report 


BIHAR 


66 

Shri 

B 

N 

Sarkai 

67 

Shri 

S 

P 

Sinha 


68 

Swami Sahajanand 


Saraswati 

69 

Swami Sahajanand 


Saraswati 


70 

Swami Sahajanand 


Saraswati 

71 

Shri Nawal Kishoie Prasad 


Sinha 


72 

Shu G N 

Sinha 

MADRAS 


73 

Shu O P 

Ramaswami 


Rcddiai 


74 

Prof 1 K 

Doraiswamy Aiyar 

75 

Shu K S 

Ramainuithi Aiyai 

76 

Shn C S 

Srinivasa Mudahar 

77 

Shri N S 

Iyer 

78 

Madras Chamber of Agricul- 


turc 


79 

Shu K S 

Madhava lyei 

80 

Shn K S 

Madhava lyci 


81 

Shn E 

V Sundaia Reddy 

82 

E V Sundara Reddy 

83 

Shn A 

Vceriya Vandayar 

84 

Shn G 

Narayana Swami 

85 

Shn Hanhara Subramaniam 

86 

Shu V 

T Arasu 


Note on icfoim of Land Tenuic 

Repoit on Post-zammdari aboli¬ 
tion, Land Administration and 
Land Rctoims 

An article ZAMINDARI ABOLI¬ 
TION-WHAT NEXT?'* 

Suggestions to check and eliminate 
fluctuations and distuibances in 
the commodity markets by le- 
placing money economy 

Estimate of cost of cultivating 
Paildy and Wheat 

A Note on Reforms & land tenure 

Report on the sample food survey 
operations in Bihai 

Note on Agrarian Reforms 
Memorandum 

Amplifications on certain points of 
the Questionnaire 

Aremorandum 

Memoiandum 

Mcmoiandum 

Memoiandum 

Cost of food cultivation in Tam- 
braparni villages m District 
Tinnevelly 

Article on Land Revenue 

Article on distribution of agricul¬ 
tural holdings 

Memoiandum 

Memoiandum 

Memorandum 

An Article on the food Problem 
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Name of the pBison 

87 Shri V T Arabu 

88 Shri A S Naiayaiiaswann Iyer 

89 Shri A S Narayaiiabwami lycr 

90 Shri E Vcnugopal Reddy 

91 Shri K Kamiaj Nadai 

92 Shii R Venkataianidii 
93^ Shri A Rama<handran 

94 Shri K C Manavcndran Raja 

95 Malabdi I.andholdtib Assn 

96 Shn Vishnu Bharatiyan 

97 Shn R M Sundaram 

98 Shn B Natarujan 

99 Shn B Natarajaii 

100 Shn K Kelappan 

101 Shn K S Nayai 

102 Shn A V Punaya 

103 Shn N Satyanaiayana 

104 Shn N Satyanaiayana 

105 Alamuiu Coopciative Bank 

106 Shn N Satyanaiayana 

107 Shn N Satyanaiayana 

108 Shn r Prakasam 

109 Shn G Raniachandra Rao 

110 Shn G Raniachandra Rao 

111. Shn G Raniachandra Rao 

112 Shn G Sitaram Sastry 

113. Shn A. Gopala Kiishnayya 

114 Shn Gotipati Brahmaiah 
115. Shn A Ramanadhan 


Siib]ect 

An Article on “Leave the Agricul- 
tuiists alone—No need for Price 
Fixation “ 

Memoiandum 

Cost of food cultivation in Tam- 
biapaini villages 

\lLnioiauduin 

Mciiioiariduiii 

Outline of Radical agrarian policy 
Alcmoitniduui 
Memoiandum 

Pamphlet entitled ‘ The Malabar 
Land reniuc 8c proposed legis¬ 
lation ” 

Memoiandum 

Memoiandum 

Note on The lyots illusionry sur¬ 
plus ” 

Stabiluation of Agr Prices 
Memoiandum 
Memorandum 
Memorandum 

Agricultural Laboui Co-opera¬ 
tion 

Co-operative Faini 
8th Annual Report 
Scope of Industrial Co-opeiative m 
the Andhia Desh 

Model Bye-laws of the Alamuru 
Co operative Bank Limited 
Letter to Shu J C Kuniarappa 
Note on Land Rcloims 
Supplementary note 
Resolutions of the 1st Andhra Desh 
Agricultuial Labour Conference 
Memoiandum 
Memorandum 
Memorandum 
Memorandum 
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Name of the person 

116 Shn C Rajagopalachari 

117 Shn Hanhara 

118 Shn T M Nallayappa 

119 Shn K S Vceraraghava Iyer 

120 Shn A N Snnivasan 

121 Shn G Rajagopala Pillai 

122 Shn J Daulatram 

123 Shn A Ramaswarai Iyer 

124 Shn R Suryanarayana Rao 

125 Shn N Narayana Nailappah 

UNITED PROVINCES 

126 Shn J Nigam 

127. Shn Mukhtai Singh 

128 Khan Bahadur Nizam-ud-din 
Ryder 

129 Prof Radha Kamal Mukerji 

130 Dr Baljit Singh 

131. Shn Mahesh Chandra Agarwal 

132 Khan Bahadui Abdul Hasan 

133 Shn Sridhar Misra 

134 Shn K B Bhatia 

135 Shn K B Bhatia 

136 Shn K B Bhatia 

137. Shn K B Bhatia 

138 Shn K B Bhatia 

139 Shn S I Zamaii 

140 Shn B L Dixit 

141 Shn Ram Kumar Tripathi 


‘ Subject 

Vijayavada Co-operative Central 
Bank 

Memorandum 

Memorandum 

Memorandum. 

Memorandum 

Memorandum 

Memorandum 

Memorandum 

Reply to Questionnaire of the 
Bengal Famine Commission 
Memorandum 

Jaunsai—Bawar Paiagana Debt 
Control Regulation, 1948 
How to make Indian Dominion 
self-sufficient in Food production. 
A scheme for Agricultural Educa¬ 
tion in villages 

A Note on Agrarian Reforms 
A Note on Agrarian Reforms 
A Note on Agianan Reforms 
“Consolidation and Improvement 
of Holdings” 

Memorandum 

A Note on Agrarian Rcloims 
Note on Development Blocks 
Memorandum on Development Co¬ 
ordination 

Important Development Circulars. 
A statement about Tank Digging 
drive 

A Note on Agrarian Reforms 
Co-operative Farming Experiment 
in Darauna and Nanuara 
Villages 

A Note on Agrarian Reforms 
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APPENDIX H 

List Of villages visited by the A. R. C. for the 
Examination of Peasants 


CP AND BERAR 

1 Ramtek, districL Nagpui 

2 Mcinsociar, clistiicf Nagpur 

BOMBAY 

3 I.ilapur, IWlsai laluq, distiict Suiat 

4 Ronvol, Bulsai Lduq, disUirt Suiat 

5 liadchli, Bulsai taluq, dislrict Surai 

b Kothiud, Havch taluq, distiict Poona 

ASSAM 

7 Rampui, distnci Kami up 

8 Misamaii, Tc/piu Suh-Division, Distiict Dariang 
WEST BENGAL 

0 Dakliiiu Jhapardali, distuct Howrah 

10 Burdwan 

ORISSA 

11 Chandanpui, distiict Pini 

12 Chanimakhaiidi, Ghili ipur taluq, district Ganjam 

13 Bhatkumaiada, Chatia])ui taluq, distiict Ganjam 

14 Santoshpui, Ghatrapur taluq, distiict CTanjam 

15 Huinma, Gliatiapin laluq, district Ganjam 

BIHAR 

16 Raghun itlipur, distiict Ranchi 

17 Chandii, distiict Ranchi 

18 Jhangi, district Ranchi 

19 Peloul, P S khanti, district Ranchi 

20 Bundu, P S Mandu, district Hazaiibagh 

21 Murpa, P S Mandu, district Ilazanbagh 

22 Aurangabad, district Gaya 

23 Sadiqpur, P S, Maner, District Patna 

24 Ambara, P S Bihta, district Patna 

25 Jamunapore, P S Bihta, district Patna 
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MADRAS 

26 Poonamallee. district Chmgleput 

27 Madhavcirain, distiiti Chmgleput 

28 Red HjHs, distiict Chingleput 

29 Kavur Ainsani, Vcllipaiamb Dcsam, distiict S Malabar 

50 Cherukollathui Amsani & Desam, district S Malabar 

51 Pciuv.tyil Anis.im C hciuj^pa Dtsain, distrut S Malabai 

32 Elantaiigudi Mayavaiam taluq, district Tanjoie 

33 Ko/hayui Chen, Mayavaram taluq, district Tanjorc 

34 Agaimanakkudi, Mayavaiam taluq, distiict Taujore 

35 Manakkudi, Mayavaiam talucp distiict Taiijore 

36 Uluthakuppal, Mayavaiam taluq, district Tanjorc 

37 Bandanallur, M.iyavaram taluq, distrut Tanjoie 

38 Aduthuiai, May.ivai im talucj, distiut Taiijoic 

39 Velathitti, Mayavaiam talucp district 4 anjort 

40 Guntapalli, distiict Bc/wada 

41 Ibrahimpatnam, distiict Bezwada 

UNITED POVINCES 

42 Jchangir.ibacl, tasliil N«iwabganj, distiict Barahanki 

43 Paihali, tahsil NaA\abgan], district Earabanki 

44 Jagdishpui, P S Cham a, tahsil Sadar, cli’^trict Goi«ikhpur 
Siswa, P S Malpui, talisil S«idai, district Goiakhjnn 

46 Rauncliha, P S Pipaiaich, district Dcoria 

47 Kushinagai, P S kasya, distiict Dcoiia 

48 Jaitwardih, P S 8c tahsil Soraon, distiict \llahabacl 

49 Paisadpui, P S tahsil Soraon, distiict Allahabad 

50 Kausih.ir, P S Nau«ibganj, tahsil Soiaon, Allahabad 

51 Rampui, P S 8c tahsil Karchana, distiict A]Iah<ibad 

52 Rchka, P S Puianiufti, tahsil Cdiail, district Allahabad 

53 Daraun«i Nanwai, P S ^ tahsil Mehiauni, distiict Jhansi 
51 Kathaui, P S Kaihaui, tahsil Movana, district Meerut 

55 Khaikhauda, P S 8c tahsil Kharkhauda, district Meeiut 

56 Latifpui. Ganga Khadai, district Meerut 
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